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PREFACE. 


IT was stated at the ooiiiinenccment of this worh that its design was to supply, in monthly parts, 
as full an account of all the New and remarkable Plants introductrd into cultivation as is necessary 
to the Horticulturist, and as the price and extent of a periodical will permit; the history of such 
plants being songlit in tlie llolaTiical Works published on the Continent, to which English cultivators 
have little access, as well as in those of our own-eonntry, aiid in the Gardens or Herbaria from which 
they are derived. 

It Mas exjR'cted that by tins means the English reader would be able by degrees, by mere 
reference to the indexes of matter which Mill accompany each part, to ascertain the real Horti- 
cultural value of the numberless so-called novelties M ith^which the lists of dealers are cron ded. The 
abundance of double names, mIucIi botanists call synonymes, but which in common parlance 
are lernied aliases, would also, it M'as hoped, be gradually refcired to their true denomination, and 
the purcliaser thus he spared the mortilication of tlnding that after jwocuring half a dozen dilferent 
names Ikj is st ill in possession of but one Species, and that perha})s one with wliicli he was previously 
familiar. 

To effect this purpose it was projiosed to separate eacli Number into two distinct Pju’ts. In the 
ErRST Part w ould be found Three Coloured Plates of Plants, which from tlieir beauty, or remarkable 
tints, especially demand this expensive style of illustration. Here it was not proposed to introduce 
auy species wdiich can be as well represtmted w ithout colour ; by wdiich means a large part of the 
cost of Botanical periodicals Avould be saved for the purpose of being applied to the embellish- 
ment of the Second Part. The title of the Second Part, Ghianings and Original Memoranda,^^ 
fully explained its purpose. It was announced as consisting of Notices, long or short, according to 
the imj)ortancc of the subject, of as many jdants published in contemporary publications, or observed 
by the authors, as could be enumerated in eight or ten pages. Unimportant species were to be 
merely mentioned ; those of higher interest to be d(?seribed ' at greater length; and of tlie most 
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remarkable there was to be introduced Woodcuts, in which aii attempt would be made to combine 
accurate representations with some pictorial ellect. In the selection of species for full illustration, 
it was intended to divide the plates as nearly as possible, between Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy 
Plants j so that each department of the Flower Garden might be equally cared for. 

It was also stated that since the work was intendeil for English readers, the English language 
would be adopted, as fur as possible, in all familiar names and descrqitions. English names of the 
plants represented in the coloured ])Iatcs wv.re to be given in ])refercnce to technical Latin ones, in 
the hope that by degrees the ear may be relieved front the necessity of dwelling upon sounds, 
wliich, even to the learned, an; often harsh and unpleasant; for, there seemed to be no valid reason 
why the system of talking Greek and Latin without understanding it might not be banished from 
familiar Natural History. At the same time, for the convenience of Eorc'ign Naturalists, and of 
those who prefer teclmical to familiar words, the names employed in strict science were to be given, 
and the distinctive characters of the species to be added in Latin. 

The authors now, at the conclusion of this first volume, viaitiire to hope that all their intentions 
have been carried iyto effect. Thirty-six plants of great beauty have been represented in colours ; 
120 of inferior interest, have fornn'd the subject of woodcuts; and 220 others have been 
made the subject of comment, or of sufficient notice for all geneivd purjioscs. On the whole 
o85 species have been collected into the volume, of which Inti have been more or less 
illustrated. This they trust will be accepted as a satisfactory guarantee that succiiediiig volumes will 
be produced in the same spirit, the fidelity and excellence of the plates increasing with the advamnng 
skill and experience of the artists. , 














[Plate L] 


■ DEUMMOND’S SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER 

(SARRACENIA DRUMMONDII.) 

■ — 

j 

A Stove Marsh Plant from Florida, belonging to the Natural Order o/ S arraceniads, 


£>pcct(tc Ci&RrRCtcr. 


DRUMMOND^S SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER.— Pitchers 
long, straight, dilated upwards, angular, tapering much to 
the base ; furnished with a sharp projecting rib in front, 
with an undulating inflexed roundish blade, which is 
covered with long hairs in the inside. Flowers purple. 


SARRACENIA aacidiis strictis angulatis 

extua glabris basi angustatis apice dilatatis, antice in 
costaui angustani rectam productis, laminA subrotunda 
undulatd crispa apiculatA intiis hirsute, flore fusco- 
purpureo. 


Stirracenia Druinmondii. CnmrCs Ohservationa on the yenns Sarracenia, No. 3, with a plate, m the Annals of tlte 

Lyceum of Natural History of New Yorhy vol. 4. 


’^Jsn'ORs to Cliats worth, in the summer and autumn of last year, wert’ scarcely more surprised at the 

glorious aspect of the Victoria Lily, than at the exquisite beauty of the plant now represented, 
many large specimens of wliich decorated a neighbouring stove among rare Orcliids ol the richest 
hues and the most interesting forms. 

It was, we believe, originally introduced by the late Mr. Drummond, who met with it in Florida, 
near the town of Appalachicola. It has since been found abundantly, by Dr. Chapman, on the 
western borders of the river of the same name, below Ochcesee. It, therefore, inhabits the swamps 
of a region, wliich, during summer, experiences a tropical heat, as is in some measure indicated by 
the presence of Orchidaceous Epiphytes, such as Epidendrum Magnolia? and tampense. 

The pitchers of this plant are from eighteen inches to two and a halt feet long, perfectly erect 
and straight, with very much the form of a postman^s horn. Their colour i« of the most vivid green, 
except at the upper expanded end, where they are brilliantly variegated with white, red, and green. 
The rim of the orifice of the pitchers is slightly folded back, from the front towards the back, where 
it expands into a broad roundish arched cover, much undulated and crisped. In the inside this 
cover is clothed with long hairs, which partially disappear towards the entrance of the pitcher, at 
which point there is a considerable exudation of sweet viscid matter, apparently secreted by the hairs 
which exist there. The flower is of a dingy purple colour, roundish, about two and a half inches in 
diameter, with five blunt acuminate sepals, five obovate inflexed petals, and a pale green dilated five- 
angled membranous stigma, wliich is nearly as long as the flower itself ; each angle is divided into 



drummoK^’s sidb-sapdle flower. 

two short lobes, beneath which, in a fold, lies the real stigmatic surface. These flowers have little 
beauty, and are by no means the object of the gardener^s care. 

The so-called pitchers are in reality the leaves of this plant, in a very singular condition ; the 
pitcher itself being the leafstalk, and the cover its blade. By what mode of development this kind of 
structure is produced has never yet been conclusively shown. It has been thought that the pitcher 
is formed by the folding together, in its earliest infancy, of ttie two sides of a flat leafstalk, the line 
of wliich union is indicated by a firm elevated rib, wliich proceeds from the base to the opening of the 
pitcher, as if to stiffen and sustain it ; but this is not certain, and it is more probable that the pitcher 
is the result of a hollowing process, coeval with the first growth of the pitcher itself, and analogous 
to that wliich produces the hip of the rose, or the cup at the bottom of the calyx of Eschscholtzia, 
or the cups that appear accidentally upon cabbage leaves. 

If the exact nature of the pitcher is thus undecided, we are still further from a knowledge of the 
use for wliich so singular an apparatus is destined. To the common idea, that nature intended it to 
hold water, arise these objections : that water is not found in the pitcher except after rains or heavy 
dews, and that plants which grow naturally in bogs can hardly require any unusual apparatus for 
supplying them witli water, fltliers think that the pitcher is a contrivance for detaining insects in 
captivity till they perish and decay, the putrefaction of these creatures conducing to the nutrition of 
the plant. But there is no apparent reason why the Side-saddle flower should require this sort of 
special nutriment more than its neighbours in the same bogs, wliich have no jiitchers. Tliis, however, is 
certain, that if the pitchers were intended for fly-trajis, they could hardly have been more ingeniously 
contrived. It is the honey of the mouth of the pitcher that temi)ts the insects to their destruction ; 
and, accordingly, they arc found in abundance at the bottom. In the plant now before us we count, 
in the month of February, about a dozen, two of which arc wasps ; and Mr. Croom says, tliai lu^ 
found in one of his a large butterfly, {PSpilio Turuus). Reversed hairs keep them there without 
hope of escape. As the sides of the pitchers consist of very lax cellular tissue, containing largti 
cavities in ev(iry direction, and Us starch grains in abundance escape from tlic sides w hen wounded, it 
is a question whether this starch, converted into sugar by the vital force of tlie pitcher, may not serve 
to sweeten the water in wliich the imprisoned insects meet a miserable end ? 

The manner in which the North American Side-saddle flowers are grown at Chatsworth is explained 
in the following memorandum, wliich is applicable to the more common species as well as to that 
which is the immediate object of the present article : — 

The stove is decidedly the most suitable place for these species making and maturing their growth, at which time 
they require much warmth and moisture. A temperature of from 00° to 100°, with plenty of water at the roots, and 
syringing three times a day, from March till September, we have found to suit them the best. During their season of rest, a 
greenhou.se would probably answer the ends of cultivation better than the stove ; at all events, the plants should be kept 
in a dry cool atmosphere, from 40° to (i()°, not higher. Tlie best time for potting is January, and the best material for 
that purpose is silver sand Sphagnum, well mixed with a portion of peat and potsherds, broken quite small. It is 
important to have plenty of drainage, and no fear need be entertained of excess in this particular. It has been 
customary at Chatsworth to place the pots in saucers which have been kept full of water during the whole of the summer 
season. We do not, however, attach any importance to tliia practice. The plants will thrive equally well without saucers. 
Pitchers are usually formed in October, and continue perfect for three months. The number of pitchers on an individual 

of S. Drummondii varies from fourteen to twenty-three. We have measured individual pitchers of this species, and 
find the maximum length two feet three inches, and the maximum girth at the top, six inches. Flowers usually open in 
March and April. By removing the flower-buds as they appear, the succeeding pitchers become much finer. 











THE GLITTEEING GLAND-BEAEING TEUMPET-FLOWEE. 


(ADENOCALYMMA NITIDCJM.) 


A Sieve Plants from Bkazil, belonging to the Natural Order of Bignoniads 


^|)rrt0c Cftifrattrr. 


OLITTElilNQ GLAND-BEABING TRUMPET- 
FLOWER. — A Riiiooth climber. Leaves on ratlier long 
stalks, mostly in threes, or in pairs with an intermediate 
simple tendril, the leaflets on short stalks, (the middle one 
longest,) elliptical-oblong. Rttcemes axillary, or nearly 
terminal, sliorter than the leaves, velvety. Bracts, oblong 
or linear, as long as the calyx, glandular below the point. 
Calyx with five short teeth, velvety, irregularly glandular^ 
■jomotimea slit on one aide. Corolla rather velvety. 


ADENOCALYMMA NITIDUM : scandens, glabrum, foliis 
longiusculc petiolatis plerisque trifoliolatis, aut bifoliolatis 
cirrho simplici intermedin, foliolis brevius petiolatis, 
(impari longius) oblongis glabris, racemis multifloris 
foliis brevioribuB axillaribus terminalibusque, bracteis 
oblongis linearibusque apicc glandulosis calyci mquali- 
bus, colyce 5-deutato nunc fisso irregularit^r glanduloso, 
corolla subvelutin^. 


t 


Adenocalymna nitidum : Martins in De Cwndolle's Prodromus^ vol. 9, p. 200,-^ 


received a specimen of this very pretty climber from Messrs. Knight and Perry of the King's 

Road, in the beginning of T'ebruary. They obtained it, about five years since, from Mr. Makoy 
of Li(%c, under the name of Fridcricia Gulielma, wliich belongs to a totally different plant, belonging, 
however, to tlie same natural order. 

Tt is found wild in the Empire of Brazil, in various places, of wliich Mons. Alphonse Dc Candolle 
gives the following enumeration. Thickets and dry places, near Rio Janeiro; on the Corcovado 
mountain, near the Mandioc farm ; in the province of Baliia, near Maracas.'' We also possess it 
from a more inland station, but without any precise locality. It is said to vary much in appearance, 
unless, indeed, more than one distinct species is comprehended under the same name. Professor 
von Martins has a plant called Adenocalymma sepiarium, which is said to be one of the supposed 
varieties. 

That which is in cultivation is a tliin-leavcd, smooth, climbing plant, with a yellowish tint. The 
leaflets grow in pairs, with a simple tendril between them ; or else in tlirces without an intermediate 
tendril ; they are shining on each side, from three to five inches long, and of an oblong figure with a 
sharp tapering point ; when in threes, the central one has a much longer stalk than the others. The 
flowers grow in clusters, wliich in the plant before us are not more than an inch and a half long, 
supporting seven blossoms, but in the wild specimens they sometimes occur as many as tlxirty on a 
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THE GLITTERING GLAND-BEARING TRUMPET-FLOWER. 


raceme full five inches long; only a part of them, however, are open at a time.. The bracts are veltrety, 
narrow, and placed close to the calyx ; they have usually a small shining gland or two below their point. 
In like manner the calyx, which is also velvety, has several glands of the same kind dispersed irregularly 
below its five short teeth ; it is also often slit down one side. The coroUa, which is fully two inches 
long, is of a tliick leathery texture, deep yellow, contracted at the base into a narrow tube as long as 
the calyx, and enlarged upwards into a somewhat curved trmnpet, divided at the edge into 5 nearly 
equal blunt spreading lobes. The stamens are didynainous, firising from a throat covered with thick 
short liairs ; the fifth stamen is a very short hooked body. 

The remarkable glands which appear on the bracts and calyx constitute one of the most striking 
peculiarities of this genus, and have given rise to its scientific name {abrjv a gland, and KctXvfjLfia a 
covering) wliich we have translated at the head of this article. Mons. De Candolle writes the word 
A^denocalymna, which is evidently wrong. What tl;e use or nature of such glands may be, is 
unknown. They have a definite form, although an indefinite position ; they are quite destitute of 
the short hairs wliich clothe tl\e neighbouring parts, and they evidently secrete some fluid, as is 
shown by their moist surface. They are therefore glands in the proper sense of the word, as limited 
by Professor Schlciden. 

The Glandular Trumpet-flowers arc confined to tropical America, where they scramble over trees 
and decorate the scenery with their bunches of yellow, pink, or orange-coloured flowers. Professor 
J)c. Candolle admits nineteen species ; among which are some of the most beautiful of Brazilian 
climbers, often opening thirteen or fourteen large trumjict-shaped blossoms before one begins to fade. 
To gardeners they would be invaluable, and should be diligently sought for in the provinces of Para, 
Baliia, Piauhy, and even of Ilio itself, whence the species now figured appears to have been brought 
to Europe. Another very handsome species, the Adciiocalj^mna longiracemosum, was introduced by 
M. de Jonghc of Brussels, and is probably to be found in gardens. 

Tlie best way of growing this l\as not been ascertained. Messrs. Knight and Co. rotate that, 
having appeared a shy flowei;er,^^ it has not received the attention it was entitled to, so that they 
are unable to otter any advice for its culture founded on practice, but they surmise that the treatment 
most congenial to it, would be to afford it dry stove temperature, and to place it out in a large tub. 
It roots freely in a mixture of half light loam, quarter peat, quarter leaf mould. Tliey doubt whether 
it will be a good plant for pot culture, seeing that they have so grown it ever since they possessed 
it, and have only induced it to produce the flowers communicated on the present occasion. 

For ourselves we would suggest that the unwillingness of the jflant to flower, will be overcome by 
a liigh temperature applied to the soil — perhaps 84° ; and a rest of three or four months. There is 
no natural indisposition in these climbers to produce their flowers, but they are unable to do so in 
our stoves from want of that stimulus which nature so abundantly supplies in their native woods. 
Upon this point the remarks on Aristolocliia picta, of wliich a wood-cut wiU be found at the 
commencement of our Gleanings, &c.,^^ may be advantageously consulted. It should also be 
remembered that in the places where such plants exist little manure accumulates, except that formed 
by the ever decaying foliage and fallen wood which strews the earth of the tropical forest; 
what manure does exist is cliiefly suiiplied by birds. 







[Plate 3.] 


WALKER’S CATTLEYA. 

(CATTLEYA WALKERIANA.) 


A Stove Epiphyte^ from Brazil, Vtlonging to the Natural Order of Orchids, 


J^jprrtfic Cl)ararttt, 


WALKEltS CATTLEYA. — Stems oval, stalked, each 
having one leaf. Leaves oblong, thick, concave. Flower- 
stalks 1-2-flowerod, with a small spathc-liko bract. Petals 
oval, wavy, membranous, twice as wide as the Sepals. 
Lip smooth, naked, with short lateral roundish lobes, and 
the middle lobe rounded and two-lobed. Column broad, 
thick, rounded off at the upper end. 


CATTLEYA WALKERIANA ; caulibus ovalibus stipitatis 
monophyllis, foliis oblongis coriaceis concavis, pedunculis 
l-‘2-flori8, bracte^ parvA spathace^, petalis ovalibus undu- 
latis mombranaccis sepalis duplo latioribus, labelli plani 
calvi lobis latcralibus brevibus rotundatis intermedio 
cuncato bilobo rotundato, columna lata crass4 npice 
rotundatd. 


Cattlcya Walkcriana, Gardner^ in the London Jowmnl of Botani^, vol, 2, p. 662 : alihs C. bulbosa. 

Hot, Regiato'y 1647, t. 42. 


yon the opportunity of figuring this beautiful flower in really fine condition we have to express our 

obligation to C. B. Warner, Esq., in whose collection, at Hoddesdori, it has lately blossomed. 
In the Botanical Register a small specimen was published some years since, from Mr. Rucker^s 
garden, under tlui name of Cattleya bulbosay its identity witli what the late Mr. Gardner had 
previously called Walker^s Cattleya not having been suspected. Mr* Rucker^s plant had, however, 
a much more ricldy coloured lip than this, and must have been a distinct variety. 

According to Gardner it inhabits the country beyond the diamond district of Brazil, wliere 
it was found by Mr. Edward Walker, his assistant, on the stem of a tree overhanging a small stream 
which falls into the Rio San Francisco. 

The stems are club-shaped and furrowed, each having one leathery, concave, blunt leaf, wliich 
is by no means wider at the base tlian apex ; when yomig or ill-grown they are short and oblong, in 
which stale they gave rise to the name C. bulbomy now cancelled. The flowers grow singly, or 
in pairs, from witliin a short, narrow, reddish spathc, and are full five inches in diameter, fragrant, 
and bright, but not deep, rose colour. The sepals are oblong, acute, and membranous. The petals 
are broad, oblong, acute, slightly wavy, but not lobed. The lip, which is a richer rose than the 
other parts, is small, roundish at the end, and emarginate, with two narrow, erect, lateral lobes, which 
fold over the lower part only of the column. The column itself is very broad, fleshy, rounded, with 
no lobes or notches such as are found in C. pumikt. 



walker’s cattleya. 


() 

Perhaps the nearest relation of tliis plant is with C. superba, from which, however, its dwarf habit 
and incompfete lip readily distinguish it. 

All known species of this beautiful genus are so highly deserving cultivation that an enumeration 
of those which are at present grown seems desirable, especially since the list published some years 
since in the Botankal Reguter, now requires many important additions. The arrangement there 
proposed seems, however, to answer all the purposes of the cultivator as well as of the botanist, and is 
therefore followed in the following catalogue : — 


CATTLEYA. 

Section I. — Lip rolled round the Column. 

Section II. — Lip flat, not rolled round the Column, and 
without lateral loba. 


Section I. 

^ Sepals of the same texture as the Petals, the lateral 
ones being nearly straight. 

1. C. siiperba, Lindl. Sertum Orchid., t 22; alias C. Schom- 

Imrgkii, Lodd. Cat., ali^ Cymhidium violaceum, Hum- 
boldt and Kuuth. — Dcmerara. — Flowers deep rose- 
coloured, fragrant, with a deep crimson lip. 

2. C. elegans, Morrm, Annales de Omd, t. 185. — St. 

Catharine’s, in Brazil. — Flowers largo, rose-coloured, 
witli a deep purple-violet lip. Very like C. superha, 
except in colour, but the leaves are reprcsenteil as 
being much narrower, and the lip is said, not to have 
either wrinkled veins or callosities. Unknown to us 
except from Profljssor Morren's figure made from a 
Belgian specimen in the possession of M. Alexander 
Vci'schaffelt. 

C. Skinneri, Bateman, Orch. Mcx. et QvMemal., t. 13. — 
Guatemala. — Flowers deep rich rose colour, with a 
crimson lip. 

4 C. Walkeriana, Oardner, in Land. Joum. Bot., vol. ii. 
p. 662 ; aliks C. bulbosa, Lindl. in Bot. Register, 1847, 
t. 42. — Brazil. — Sweet-scented, dwarf, with large rose- 
coloured flowers. 

5. C. puinila, Hooker, in Bot. Mag,, t. 3656 ; Bot. Beg., 1844, 

t. 5 : alias C. marginata, alias C. Finellii of Gardens. — 
Brazil.— A dwarf species with a lobed column, deep 
rose-coloured flowers, and a rich crimson crisp lip, often 
edged with white. In C. PineUii, the flowers are much 
paler. 

6. C. maxima, Lindl. Oen. et Sp. Orch,, No. 4 ; Bot. 

Beg., 1846, t. 1. — Guayaquil and Colombia. — Flowers 
bright rose, with convex petals, and a lip richly varie- 
gated witli dark crimson veins traced upon a pallid 
ground. 

7. C. labiata, Lindl. Collect. Bot., t. 33 ; Bot. Beg., t. 1859 ; 

Bot, Mag., t. 3988 ; alias C. Mossia, Bot, Mag., 
t. 3669 ; Bot. Beg. 1840, t. 58. — Tropical America. — 
— The two forms to which the above names have been 


applied, differ in little except colour. \n C. labiata, 
the lip is stained with one deep uniform tint of crimson ; 
in C. Mossiee, it is richly variegated with crimson veins 
upon a yellowish ground. The first is from swamps 
• in Brazil, the latter is from the Caraccas, where it 
grows at an elevation of three thousand feet above 
the sea, sporting into many cliarming modifications of 
colour. 

There is a C. qnadricolor in the possession of Mr. 
Rucker, with which wo are not sufiicicntly acquainted 
to say how it differs from the last. 

8. C. Lemoniana, Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1846, t. 35.— Brazil. 

— Flowers pale pink, whole coloured. 

9. C. lobata.— Brazil. — Flowers deep rich rose, whole 

coloured. Of this, which is in the possession of Mr. 
Loddiges, wo shall take an early opportunity of giving 
some account. 

10. C. crispa, Lindl. in Bot. Reg., t. 1172; Bot. Mag., 
t. 3910. — Brazil. — Flowers white, crisp, witli a rich 
crimson stain in the middle of the lip. 

11. C. citrina, Lindl. Oen. et Sp. Orch., No. 8 ; Bttt. Mag., 
t. 3742 : alias 0. Karwinskii, Martius Choix, p. 15, 1. 10. 
— Mexico. — Flowers bright yellow. 

Sepals somewhat herbaceous, or more coriaceous tlian 
tho Petals, tbo lateral Sepals manifestly falcate. 

12. C. Loddigesii, Lindl. Collect, Bot, t. 37 ; alias 0. in- 
termedia, Graham, in Bot. Mag., t. 2851 ; aliiis C. 
vestalis, Hoffmansegg. Bot, Zeitung, 1. 831 ; alias C. 
Papeiamiana, Morren, Ann. Gand, p. 57; alias C. 
Candida of gardens. — Brazil, in marshes. — The original, 
C. Loddigesii, has pale purple flowers ; in C. inter- 
media or Candida, they are nearly white. 

13. C. Harrisoniana, Balemcm, in Bot. subt. 1919. — 
Brazil. — Flowers lilac, tho lip with a deep blotch. 

14. C. maritima, Lindl. in Bot. Reg.fmh t. 1919. — Brazil. 
— Unknown in gardens ; probably not distinct from 
C. Loddigesii. 

15. C. Arembergii, Scheidweiler, in Oarten-Zeitimg, 1843, 
p. 109. — Brazil. — Unknown to English botanists. Flowers 
large, lilac, sweet-scented. 

16. C. ForbesU, Lindl, Bot. Reg., t. 953. — Brazil. — Flowers 
greenish yellow. 

17. C. guttata, Lindl. Bot. Reg., t. 1406 ; ali^ C. elatior. 



walker’s cattleya. 


* 

Lindl Orch., No. 9 ; ali^ C. iphenopkora, Morren^ in 
Ann. Gand, t. 1 75. — Brazil. — Flowers greenish yellow^ 
beautifully spotted with crimson. 

18. C. granulosa, Idndl, m BoU Reg.^ 1842^ t. 1 ; and 1845, 
t. 59. — Brazil, FarUiba. — Flowers, large olive-ooloured, 
with a long white and yellow or crimson lip. Not from 
Guatemala, as at first reported ; an error corrected by 
Mr. Hanbury. 

Section II. 

19. C. Aclandise, Lindl. in Bot* Reg.y 1840, t. 48. — Brazil. 


— A magnificent little plant with large chocolate flowers 
variegated with yellow, and a rich rose-coloured lip. 

20. C. bicolor, Umdl. in BoU Reg., sub t. 1919. — Brazil. — 
Flowers tawny, with a bright purple labellum. Some- 
times has eight or ton flowers in a raceme. 

The Cattleya (?) domingensis of the Genera and Specks of 
Orchidaceous Plants is a Lselia, and perhaps the same as 
Z. lAndcnii, a charming plant from Cuba, which we saw 
lately in the fine collection of Orchids formed by M. Pes- 
catore, at his beautiful seat at Celle St Cloud, near Paris. 


The manner in which the specimen now represented was cultivated is thus described by 
Mr. Warner’ s gardener, B. S. Wilbams, who is one of our best growers of Orchids : — 

“This fine species of Cattleya blooms twice a year, (February and June,) on the young growth; its 
blossoms last five or six weeks in perfection, which is a much longer time than any of the other 
Cattleyas ; they seldom flower longer than three or four, weeks at a time ; it is also very sweet-scented 
and will perfume a whole house. It succeeds best on a block of wood surrounded by a little 
Spliagnum, and it should liave a good supply of heat and moisture in the growing season, but after 
it has made its growth it should be kept rather dry and may be placed in a much cooler house, say 
about 60°; it should only have just sufficient water to keep the bulbs from shriveling too much. The 
plant should be fastened to the block with copper wire and suspended from the roof in a place where 
there is plenty of light, but not too much sun. 

“No doubt exists that Cattleyas rank among our fineslrOrcliids. Their flowers arc large and 
beautiful. Tn their native countries adhering as they do to the projecting arms qf living trees or the 
prostrate tniiiks of dead ones, they flourish and are dormant allcrnately with the seasons ; at times 
they are subject to tlu; saturating effects of long continued rains, and again they arc dried up by 
mouths of warm weather. Almost all Orchid growers cultivate their Cattleyas in the coolest Orchid 
house, but I grow them in the hottest house I have, along with the East Indian Aerides, Saccolabes, 
and Dendrobes. I find that they succeed much better in the hottest house, in which they make 
fme strong bulbs and good foliage, and always flower strongly and vigorously. It is considered that 
some species are difficult to bloom, such as Superba and Pumila, two of the finest of Cattleyas ; but 1 
experience no difficulty in flowering all the kinds here every year, and some of them twice ii-year. 
Loddigesii flowers twice a-ycar — ^in July, and again in September, producing thirty and forty flowers at 
a time ; Crispa, a beautiful species, brings forth about sixty blooms at a time ; and Mossiae, another 
fine thing, fourteen flowers. Labiata, one of the finest of Cattleyas, is a very free bloomer, and so is 
Skinneri. Lo'ddigesii, Intermedia, Guttata, and Candida, arc also all good sorts and free bloomers. 

“ In cultivating Cattleyas, the method I foUow is to give them a good supply of heat while they are 
growing ; but not too much water at the roots ; about twice a week when they arc in vigorous 
growth will be quite enough ; for Cattleyas are not very thirsty plants, and by giving them too much 
water the bulbs are apt to rot. After they have made their growths they should be well rested, by 
keeping them rather dry. During their dormant season only just sufficient water should be given 
them to keep their bulbs from shriveling. I give them a good season of rest, which makes them grow 
more strongly and flower more freely, their blooming season being from November to the latter end 
of February ; and during this time I keep them in a temperature of about 60° or 62° by night, and 
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65° by day. After the resting season is over I raise the temperature from 65° to 70° by night, and 
from 70° to 75° by day, and during sun-heat the temperature may be allowed to rise still more; 
85° to 90° will do no injury, but air should be given to prevent the heat rising too high, and also to 
dry the house once a day ; but do not permit cold air to circulate among the plants. The air on 
entering, should be warmed by being caused to pass over the hot-water pipes. 

“ I grow all the varieties of Cattleya in pots except Walkeriana, which, as I have stated, I grow on 
a block ; all the kinds may be grown on blocks with moss, but I find they succeed best in pots, in 
fibrous peat and broken potsherds mixed together. The peat should be broken into picecs about 
the size of a hen's egg. Tlie most material point to be attended to in potting is that the pots should 
be well drained ; this may be effected by placing a .small pot in the bottom of the other and filling 
the latter half full of potsherds, and then placing a little moss over them to prevent the superincum . 
bent peat from getting down and stopping the drainage. If tliis is not attended to, the water will 
stagnate, the soil sodden, and the plants will become sickly, a condition from which they seldom 
recover. Pot about two or three inches above the rim of the pot, and use a few small pegs to keep 
the peat firmly round the plant. When you re-pot remove all the old soil from the roots, if it can 
be done without injuring them, and water the plants sparingly afterw'ards. 

“Cattlcyas are propagated by division; always choose a young bulb having a fre.sh bud at its base 
from the outside of the plant. 

“ They should be kept perfectly dear of insects by sponging them with clean water ; they arc very 
subject to the w'hite scale." 
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1. Aristolochia picta. Karsten. From the Caraccas. A curfous and rather 
handsome stove twiner, belonging to the Natural order of Birthworts. In the 
nursery of Mr. Van Houtte of Ghent. (Fig. 1.) 

A smooth twining plant, with deeply cordate acute leaves, and pur[do tessellated flow'ors, whose 
limb is a inches long, anil terminated by a short tail. In the centre, leading to the throat, is a rich 
spot of a golden colour. This Birthwort requires all the heat and light which the sun can give it ; 
in its own tropical plains i> is exi>osed to extreme atmospheric vicissitudes, for in the day the 
earth in which it grows is heated to 167” Fahr.; while at night, under a cloudless sky, radiation and 
evaporation lower the temperature of the surrounding air to 56®. But these variations aro little 
fi.'lt by the roots, which are plunged in a soil covered with dead loaves, &c., which check both solar 
heat and nocturnal cold. And thus its roots are exposed to n. warmth which is not only more 
uniform, hut much less diminished than it would be in our colder regions, 6y the action of continued 
rain, which, in fact, in tropical countries communicates to the soil a part of the heat with which tlje 
air is sui’chargcd. Thus, at l*uerto Caballo, on a wet day (Dccen'rt)cr 4), at half-past 6 
in the evening, I found the tempemturo of rain-water to bo 7B'’ 25, while that of the air 
was only 74*^ 80. Observe, !^iad previously remarked it to be 77® 25 R for rain-water, 
and only 76*^ 80 for the air ; and wliat is more, on the next day (Dec, 5), after a whole 
night of rain, at half-past 8 in the evening, I found the rain-water still at 75” 87, 
while the air marked oidy 75” 25.” — Van Jloutte^a v. t. 521. 

2. Oncidium hastatum Odontoglossum phyllochilum. Morren 
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in Ann, Gand., t. 271). An orchid from N. Grenada, with large handsome variegated flowers, 
and a white lip sometimes tinged with green. An old inhabitant of English gardens. 

It does not appear that this was published before Profe jor Morren gave it the name here quoted ; but it has long 
been known in the gardens of this country under the name of Oncidium hastatum. It is a true Oncidium. its column 
being short and protuberant at the base, and forming an obtuse anglo with the lip. In point of value it is about equal to 
the Oncidium (Cyrtochilum) maculatum. 

3. Echinoc.\.ctus khodophthalmus. Hooker. A Mexican Hedgehog Cactus, with an oblong 
stem, and handsome red flowers appearing in August. 

Received from Mr. Staines, who procured it from tlio neighbourhood of San Luis do Potosij in Mexico. In its 
dourishing state it is extremely handsome, the deep red of the base of the petals forming a ring, as it were, round 
the densely-clustered stamens and bright yellow rays of the stigma, adding much to the beauty of tlie blossom. Mr. Smith 
gives tlie following account of the manner in which such plants are managed by him at Kew : — “At Tab. 4417, we 
have said that Cacieoi are almost indifferent as to the kind of soil they are grown in, provided it is not retentive of 
moisture. The present very pretty species will thinve in a mjxturo of light loam and leaf-mould, containing a small 
quantity of lime-rubbish nodules, tlie latter being for the purpose of keeping tho mould from becoming close and 
compact, a condition not suitable to the soft and tender roots of the plant. If cultivated in a pot, it must be well 
drained ; the pot being nearly half filled with broken potsherds, and tho u[>pcr layer so placed as to cover the interstices, 
in order to prevent the mould from mixing with the drainage. During winter, Mexican Cuctece do not require much 
artificial heat : several species are, indeed, known to bear with impunity a few degrees of frost. Where they can bo 
cultivated by themselves, we recommend that the plants and atmosphere of the house should be kept in a dry state during 
winter, artificial heat being given only during a long continuance of damp cold weather or in severe frost j l)ut at no 
time during winter needs the temperature of the house to exceed 50° at night. In sunny days in spring the house should 
be kept close, in order that the plants may receive the full benefit of the heat of the sun’s rays. As tho sumiiier-heat 
increases air should be admitted, and occasionally the plants should be freely watered, and in hot weather daily syringed 
over-head.” — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4486. 

1*. Valohadia plumbaginoidks. Boissier, — Bolanieal Magazhie^ t. 4487. 

This is an alias of the now common Plumbago Larpentm, which is thought by Boissier not to belong to Plumbago. 
We see very bttle, however, to characterise a genus in the differences pointed out, and agree with Sir W. Hooker, in 
thinking that if a new genus is really necessary, the plant ought to bear the older name of Ceratostigma. 

5. Metrosideros to.mentosa. AchUle Richard. A New Zciilaiid Greenhouse shrub of much 
beauty, flowering in the summer mouths. Blossom.s ricli crimson. One of the order of Myrtle 
lUoom.s (Myrtacea;) . • 

“It inhabits,” says Mr. Allan Cunningham (by whom it was introduced to the Royal Gardens of Kew), “ usually 
the rocky sea-coast and shores of the Bay of Islands, where it is called by the natives Pohulu-Kavju, and is readily 
distinguished among other plants by the brilliancy and abundance of its flow’urs, enlivening the shores of the northern 
island with its blossoms in December. With us in the greenhouse it has attained the height of six feet, and attracted 
attention by its copious, compact, but spreading ramification, and the abundance and beauty of its evergreen foliage Its 
blossoming this year (for the first time) was probably encouraged by planting it out, by way of experiment, in the 
spring, in a sheltered part of tho woods of the Pleasure-ground, in a soil of rich vegetable leaf-mould. Dui’ing the 
summer, almost every branchlet was terminated by the vivid scarlet blossoms, and it became a conspicuous object at a 
distance. In its native country it is described as making its first appearance on other trees, as an epiphyte. By its 
strong and rapid growth it soon envelopes the parent tree, its woody roots descending till they reach the ground, and 
there spreading to a great extent, while the main roots, by their numbers and interlacings, ultimately become so 
combined that they form a trunk of a singular appearance and sometimes of an immense size. The original tree dies, 
and its decaying trunk becomes food for the parasite ; the latter in this respect resembling the fig-trees of the tropics 
or tho ivy of this country. It is also said to form a tree without the aid of others. With us it grows luxuriantly if 
planted in light loam and kept in a cool greenhouse, and forma a handsome evergreen bush. The figure hero represented 
was made from an individual that had become too large for our- greenhouse accommodation. As it afforded tho 
opportunity of testing the degree of cold it would bear, a sheltered situation amongst trees was selected, where it was 
planted in May 1 849. During the summer it tiowefed profusely, presenting a very striking appearance for an out-door 
shrub, and continued to flourish till the first frosts ; but wo observe ^vith regret, that this fine shrub will not live in the 
open air whore tho themiometei falls a few degiTcs below the freezing point .” — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4488. 

B. Ophelia coryjibosa. GrUehacL A half-hardy annual from the Neilghcrries, belonging to 
tlie order of Gentianworts. * 

Of little moment. Stem a foot high, branched. Flowers pale purple, with a white eye, in corymbs. Requires 
VCiKt.— Botanical Mariazinc, t. 4489. 
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7. FaiTILlJlBlA PALUDIFLORA. Sc/irenJk. 
Garden of Dorpat. Natural order, Lily- 

Resembling in habit Fr. lutea and latifolia. 

Iloutte^s Flora, v. 518, e. 

8. MeRTENSIA StBIRlCA. 
perennial. Mowers blue. 

Houttc of Ghent. Natural 

The glaucous leaves and beau- 
earliost spring Easily multiplied 
Ilouttc^a Flora, v. 518, c. Appa- 

9. Ana]ctochi- 
Planchm, Aterres- 
iii Van IlouUe^s 
appears to be in no 
from Anondochil ua 

10. Behbeius 
alim Ilex japonica, 

Walionia japonica, 

Berberis Beallii, 
nilieent (jvergreen 
piiiiKitcHl leaves, im- 
north of China, by 
and Co, lias not 
England. Atlig.2is 
pt^rpart of the leaves 



Prom Songaria. Flowers yellow. In the 
worts. 

Hardy in Livonia, under a covering of leaves. — Van 

Don. Altai Mountains. A hardy 
Obtained from Siberia by Mr. Van 
order, Borageworts. 

tiful blue flowers appear with the 

by division of the roots Fan 

rently a pretty rock-plant. 

LUS LOBBIANUS. 

trial Orcliid figured 
Flora, V, t. 519; 
respect different 
Roxburghii. 

JAPONICA. lAndley; 
Thunherg ; aliht 
De Candolle ; alias 
Fortune. A mag- 
shrub, with broad 
ported from the 
Messrs. Standish 
yet flowered in 
represented the u])- 
bf the natural size. 

now been received by 
Noble, of Bagshot, 
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from Mr. Fortune, who ijiforins them tliat it grows from 100 to 150 miles north of Shanghae, and that it is the most 
gigantic of the Berberries. A leaf, which has been sent mo by Mr. Staiidish, is nearly 1 5 inches long, and of a stout leathery 
texture ; it originally had four pairs of leaflets, and the usual terminal one ; the lower pair has dropped off : the other lateral 
leaflets are sessile, slightly cordate, about ^ inches long, with from 3 to 4 strong spiny teeth on each side, and a very stiff 
triangular point ; the terminal leaflet is 5 inches long, and very deeply cordate, with 5 coarse, spiny teeth on each side. 
This is certainly the finest of the genus, and if hai’dy it will be the noblest evergreen bush in Europe. There is, however, 
but one plant of it at present in cultivation, so that its habits arc unascertained.— /oura. Hort, Soc., Vol. v., p. 20. 

11. Galeottia BeaitxMontix. Lindlei/ ; [alih Stenia Bcauniontii. A. Kick in Cat Pescator, 
ISIO, p. 36.) From BnwiI, having been obtained from Bahia by M. Morel, of Paris. An 
uninteresting stove orchidaceous epiphyte, with the habit of a Maxillaria. Flowers two on a stalk, 
didl green and brown, with a pale hlac lip. Introduced by Mons. Morel. 

G, Beaumontii : pseudobulbis oblongia 2-phyllis, foliis lineari-oblongis aveniis, pedunculo radical! erecto 2-floro 
floribus hand reaupiuatis, labelli trilobi lacini& intermedia lineari apice deilex& subulate lateralibus ti*uncatis margine 
anteriore setaceolaceris supra epicliilium continuis. f. 

This has flowered in the Garden of Plants at Paris, in the great collection of M. Pescatore, and with M. Morel, 
in all which places we have seen it. That it is a Galeottia there is no doubt ; an obscure genus founded by M. Achille 
Richard upon a Mexican plant unknown in gardens ; and which may possibly bo found not di.stinct from Batemannia. 
The only difference, indeed, which wo see in the present instance is, that this Galeottia has a largo ovate gland and 
short caudicle, while Batemannia has a large ovate gland and no caudicle. 

♦ 

12. Triciiocentrum texuiflorum. Lindleij. From Baliia. An obscure stove epijdiyte, 
flowering in January. Flowers small, dingy brown, and wliitc. Natural Order, Orchids. Introduced 
by M. Morel, of Paris. 

T, tenuiftorum : foliis . . . , sopalls linearibus acutis, petalis conformibus obtusis, labello obovato emarginato subun- 
dulato basi angustato lamellis basim totam occupantibus, columme alis semicordatis acutis. 

This little plant is of only Botanical interest. It differs from all the known species of the genus in the narrow sepals 
and petals of its small flowers, and in its almost linear obovate lip with a pair of ])late8 occupying the whole of the base. 

The following are the other known species of this genus, none of which deserve the notice of cultivators : — 

1. T. fuscum. Lindl. in Bot. Raj. 19.51. 4. T. recurvum. Lindl. in But. Raj., 1843, mm. 17. 

2. T. maculatum Lindl. Orcli. Lindmmi(Bf No. 127. 5. T. candidum. Lindl. in Bot. Rvj.^ 1843, w/.sr. U). 

3. T. pulchrum. Pdppij, N. Gen. d- Bp., pi. ii., t. 115, 6. T. iriclifoliuni. Lhidl. in Bot. Raj., 1813, misc. 178. 

13. Pholidota clypeata. Lhdletj. Imported by Messrs. Low and Co. from Borneo. An 
unimportant stove epiphyte, bckmging to the order of Orchids. Flowers dirty white. 

I have only seen the flowers, which resemble those of P. imbricata, but stand in a spike not more than three inches 
long. The column is very like a thrcc-lobed petal, bordered with brown, and gives the flower the appearance of having 
two opposite lips. Mr. Kcnrick states that the pseudo-bulbs are “about 2 inches long, with a dark-green leaf.”— 

Hart, hoc., Vol. v., p. 37. 

14. Berberis Wallichiana. Becandolle ; [aim B. inacrophylla of the Gardens; alih 

B. atrovirens, G. JDon) A hardy evergreen bush from the mountains of tropical Asia. Imported 
by Messrs. Veitch. Has nof yet flowered in England. * 

An evergreen of most beautiful aspect, with brown branches, a very dark green dense foliage, and long, slender, 
3-parted spines. The leaves grow in clusters, are about 3 or 4 inches long, with a sharp, pricklj’ point, and numerous fine 
serratures, ending in a straight point on each side ; on the upper side they are a rich bright green, turning to a claret 
colour in the autumn, and remarkably netted: on the under side they are pale green and shining. With Messrs. 
Veitch it has stood through three winters without 8helter,and is now 4 or 5 feet high. Naturally it is said to grow 
10 feet high.— /ourw, Uort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 4, 

15. Berberis loxensis, Jientliam, A hardy or half-hardy evergreen shrub, imported by 
Messrs. Veitch and Co., from Peru. Has not yet flowered in England. (Fig. 3.) 

It has small palmated spines, and very shining, blunt, obovate, bright green leaves, of nearly the same colour on boUi 
sides ; they seem to have in all cases a spiny point, and very often several teeth at the sides. The flowers are unusually 
small, and stand erect in panicled racemes on a long peduncle quite clear of the leaves. Its hardiness is uncertain j 
but its beautiful foliage makes it worth some protection if necessary. — Journ, Uort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 7. 
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16. Beuberis Darwinii. Hooker. From Cliiloe and 
Patagonia. A hardy evergreen bush, of great beauty, 
imported by Messrs. Veiteb. Flowers not yet produced 
in England. (Fig. 4.) 

An evergreen shrub 3 to 5 feet high, of extraordinary beauty, 
conspicuous for its ferruginous shoots, by which it is at once recog- 
nised* The leaves are of the deepest green, skining as if polished, 
not more tlian J inch long, palo green, with the principal veins con- 
spicuous on the under side, with three large spiny teeth at the end, 
and about one (or two) more on each sido near tlie middle. 
Although small, the leaves are placed so near together that the 
branches themselves are concealed. The flowers are in erect 
racemes, and of a deep orange yellow. Mr. Veitch informs me 
that tliis plant appears to bo decidedly hardy : as is probable, 
considering that it grows naturally near the summer limits of snow 
upon its native mountains. — Journ, llm'U Soc., Vol, v., p. 6. 

17. Bekbebis tinctokia. Lesckenaiilt. An Indian 
sub-cvcrgrccn shrub, apparently hardy. Has not yet 
flowered in England. (Eig. 5.) 

The plants in gardens are 
slender, brown-wooded shrubs, with 
small slender spines, usually 3- 
r parted. Tlie leaves are thin, not 

^ shining, dull green above, glaucous 

y ^ beneath, oblong, blunt, with a spiny 

I point, but scarcely spiny- toot lioil, 
\ i except on the seedling plant. The 

/ Mi ^ / flowers have not hitherto appeared. 

I / They are represented by Dr. Wight 

as standing erect in loose racemes 
scarcely longer than the leaves, and 
succeeded by an abundance of dull 
red fruit. — /oam. //or^. <Soc.,Vol. v., 
■ I ^ lower part of fig. 5 ai’e 

I rejiresented the early leaves of this 

/ I /\ species, which are cordate and long- 

I \ stalked, and quite diflerent from tii« 
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18. Blandfordia flammea. Limlley. IVoui New Holland. A beautiful greenhouse perennial, 
flowering in October. Flowers 2i inches long, vivid orange scarlet. Litroduced by Messrs. Low 
and Co. Natural order, Lilyworts (Liliaccse). 

This, which is perhaps tho finest of the Blandfordias, in a vigorous state is full 4 feet high, and bears 5 or 6 flowers 
at the end of its graceful stem. The plant which flowered XFitli Messrs. Low, was an unhealthy offset, little more than 
6 inches high. Tho leaves are narrow and sti^ ; the flowers about 3^ inches long, ]} inch across the mouth, of the 

most vivid oi’ango scarlet, witli a broad edge of clear yellow. It is evei^ handsomer than B. intermedia and marginata, 

Joum, BoH. Soc.y Vol. v., p. 3*2. 

19. Chlikostylis mahmorata. Lindley ; {aluis Dossinia maniiorata, Morren). From Borneo? 
A pretty herbaceous stove plant, belonging to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in Se])tember. 
Flowers white. Introduced by Mr. Ilugli Low. 

The leaves are of a deep reddish olive-gi*cen, with a velvety surface, and are traversed by fine golden veins, wdn'cli 
disappear to a great extent when the leaves become old. It is far less beautiful than An(rctorhilus setaceus or Monocliilus 
regius. The flowers are white, with a reddish calyx, in a long, dark, purple, downy raceme. Although destitute of 
striking beauty, they well repay a minute examination, being covered with pellucid glands, and frosted, as it were, 
over all the inner surface. Require^ damp heat, and a mixture of tliroe parts chopped sphagnum and one-tliird well- 
decayed leaf-mould. Increased by tlie creeping stems.— /owm. Bmt. 5oc., Vol. v., p. 79. * 

20. Hfaj^ntuemum scoparium. NuUall. From California. A small hardy shrubby rock- 
plantfbelonging to the natural order of Rock Roses or Cistacem, flowering in September. Flowers 
yellow. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

A small prostrate shrub, with wiry branches and linear leaves. The flowers, which are small and bright yellow, grow 
in twos and tlu’ecs at the end of the branches on naked pedicels about half an inch long. A liardy little shrub, requiring 
the same treatment as Cistusos. A very nice species for rock- work, on wliich it thrives iji the full glare of the .sun.— 
/ount. IJort, S 0 C .3 Vol. v., p. 79. 

21. Calboa globosa. Lindley ; (alias Morenoa globosa, Llave; olih Quamoclit globosa, 
Bentkani.) A Mexican greenhouse Iwiuing pereniiiiJ, of the natural order of Bindweeds. Flowers 

inches long, scarlet. Flowers in September. 

A rambling perennial, smooth in every part. Leaves thin, on long stalks extremely variable in form ; some cordate 
and acuminate ; other.s sagittate ; qthers completely hastate, with the lobes all narrow, and the lower «ue.s deeply angular. 
Tlie flowers grow in nuked umbels, on a peduncle 9 or 10 inches long ; tho pedicels are from U to 4 inches long. Each 
sepal has a long subulate process at the back. The corolla is inches long, deep rich red, with a curved cylindrical 
tube, and a campanulate erect limb, divided into 5 erect rounded wavy lobes. This is a strong half woody climber, growing 
freely in any good rich soil composed of loam and sandy peat. It is easily increased by cuttings of the young .slioots, .and 
requires to be kept rather dry in a cool part of the stove during the winter, but should be grown in a cool airy part of 
the greenhouse during summer, where it will flower from August to October. Although a fine species, it is only fit for 
growing where there is plenty of room for its tops to spread. It will not flower in a pot, but must be planted in the open 
ground. — Joum, Ilort. !Soc.^ Vol. v., p. 83. With a figure. 

22. Pentarhapiiia cubknsis. Becaisne. A tender shrub from Cuba, belonging to the order 
of Gesnerads. Flow ers tubular, scarlet, appearing in the sumintir, handsome. 

A shrub with a compact habit, and dark-green, convex, ever-green leaves, obovate, crenated near the point, and netted 
on the under-side with green veins on a pale ground. The flowers grow singly in the axils of the leaves, on cinnamon- 
brown stalks an inch long. The corolla is about the same length ; tubular, curved and rich scarlet, with a projecting style. 
The calyx coimists of five stniight, narrow, sharp lobes, not unlike five brown needles, whence the generic name has 
arisen ; requires a temperature intermediate between the greenhouse and stove ; easily increased by cuttings, and grows 
freely in loam, peat, and leaf-mould. — Joum. Uofri. Soc., Vol. v., p. 86. With a figure. 

23. Pharbitis limbata. Lindley, AViider, or half-hardy annual, from Java; imported by 
Messrs. Rollissous. Flowers very handsome,- violet edged with white. Blossoms in the autumn; 
belongs to the Bindweed order. 

This appears to he an annual, and has much the appearance of Pharbitis Nil, from which it principally diftbrs in the 
great length of its sepals, their excessive hispidity, and the shortness of the flower-stalk. The flowers, equal in size to 
the old Convolvulus major, hut less spreading at the mouth, are of an intense violet, edged with pure white, and have 
a heautiiul appearance. — Jouiu. llort Stjc., Vol. v., p. 33. 
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24. SpiRiEA DECOMBENS. Koch. {alihs S. flexuosa, Bekhenhach, not Fischer; alias S. adiantifolia, 
af Belgian Gardens). A liardy European shrub of the Rosaceous order, with weak twining stems, 

and clusters of white 
flowers with 
loured eye. 



gian gardens. 


a rose-co- 
in the Bel- 
(Pig. 6.) 


This species is a native of 
the mountains of the Frioul, 
where it was found hy Scliiede. 
It is at present little knowiii 
although its graceful habit and 
abundant sweet white flowers 
givo a claim to the attention of 
amateurs. It forms a bush 
about a foot high^ and one and a half foot wide, tufted, with 
numerous shining browa branches. The leaves are obovate or 
oval, long>Btalked, unequally semited, entire near the base, 
green above, glaucous beneath. The flowers are in little 
terminal corymbs. It is perfectly hardy, and is suitable for 
planting in front of larger shrubs. — Anrtalc^ dc (kindj t. 2(J2. 
To us, it seems to be a very pretty rock-plant. 

:ij. fiRAMMANTiii s Gentianoides. J)e Catuloile. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and a half-hardy annual. Flowers salmon colour, 
in hemispherical clusters. Natural order, Gentianworts. (Fig. 7.) 

Stems a few inches high, white and brittle. Leaves oblong, blunt, succulent. 
Flowers numerous, about as' large as a sixpence, 5-partod, salmon-coloured, with a 
pallid stain at the base of the lobes, and a greenish stain somewhat in the form of 
the letter V. It is rather pretty in a greenhouse, but is not suited for the open air, 
where it soon rots, even when elevated oif rockwork. — Figured in Van HoutU's FUira^ 
Oct. VU9, t. ,518. , 

26. Calandrinia umbellata. Be Candolle. A native of Chili, 
belonging to the natural order of Purslanes. A very pretty half-hardy 
annual, with deep rose-coloured flowers growing in clusters opening 
only under a bright sun. (Fig. 8.) 

Stems fleshy, somewhat branched. Leaves v(?ry narrow, acute, hairy, those on the 
stem and next the root alike in form and equally succulent. The flowers when open 
are about as large as a sixpence, with very round petals ; they grow in many -flowered 
umbels, and expand in succession during tlio whole summer. Professor Morreu 
speaks thus of its management in Belgium. Naturally an annual, the seeds arc sown 
in sandy land early in the spring ; this is best done where they have to stand, because 
such delicate plants do not bear well tlio operation of pricking out. A soil composed 
of sand, mixed with decayed vegetable matter, especially rotten leaves, is what suits 
it best. In order to have large fine flowers, it is as well to give tho plants a good 
watering once or twice during the summer with Guano water. In Belgium the seeds 
begin to ripen by July. It also makes a very nice pot plant for sitting rooms. — 
Figured in the AwmltB de Ownd, t. 268. We believe this to bd one of Messrs. Veitch’s many importations, and quite 
concur with Professor Morren in saying tliat it is not so much known as it deserves to be, especially in gardens where 
beauty is in greater esteem than rarity. 

27. Trichoglottis pallens. LindUg. A stove Orchid from Manilla, bloomed in November 
at Chatsworth. Flowers green and white, of little interest. 

A dwarf erect plant, with oblong distichous leaves, and a lateral flower or two, not quite 2 inches in diameter, pale 
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delicate green, with delicate brownisli spots and a whit© lip. The latter organ was oblong, with a white, shaggy crest on 
the upper side, and a pair of short, yellowisli scimitar-shaped segments standing erect near the base ; within these were a 
pair of forked callosities, one placed before the other in Uie centre, but no sao or pouch was found between them. The 
plant is of little beauty, but of considerable botanical intei’est— /oum. iTort. fioc., VoL v., p. 84. 

28 . Miceospeiima bartoniodes. Walpers {alias Eucnide bartonioides^ Zuccarini). A Loasad 
from Mexico. Introduced by Mr. Charlwood. .A handsome hardy fthnual^ with large bright yellow 
glittering flowers ; the stems are covered with stifiBish hairs. ^ 

Stems about a foot long, flexuose, sncculent, subtranaluoent Leaves ovate^te, lobed, and serrated. Flower- 
stalks long, one-flowered, terminal. Petals ovate, or rather obovate, slightly serrated, snlphor-yellow, paler, almost 
white, beneath. Stamens very long, in five monadelphoua fascicles. Its sof^ succulent nature, makes it liable to be 
injured by heavy rain and wind.— ,Po/antcal Magadne^ t. 4491. 

29 . Spathodea speciosa. BnmgmarU Of uncertain origin — supposed African. A magnificent 
stove tree, belonging to the Bignoniads, with close panicles of very large pink, trumpet-shaped 
flowers, stained ^rith crimson. Flowers in the spring*; 

When this beautiful species blossomed at Ghent, it was about 4 feet high. The panicle appeared at the end of the 
stem, which was covered with pinnated leaves, seated in threes, each being furnished with oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
serrated, shining leaflets. The corolla is about 2^ inches long, and is protruded from an oblong blunt calyx, which 
opens on one side to let it pass, at tiie same time dividing into 2 triangular teeth at the back. Cultivated in a 
mixture of decayed leaves and rotten dung, mixed with one-third peat and one-third loam ; it is represented to be 
difficult to strike. According to Prof. Morren, it was originally received at Ghent from England.— A wwa/c« rft 
tfonrf, t. 260. 

30. Odontoglossum rubescens. Lindley. From Nicaragua, imported by Mr. Skinner. A very 
handsome Orchid, with fine blusli flowers spotted vdih crimson. Flowers in November. 

A charming species, belonging to the beautiful white-lipped section of the genus, and remarkablo among them for its 
flowers being suffused with a tender blush colour. The sepals are very straight and sharp-pointed, richly spotted with 
crimson. The petals have similar spots near their base ; Uie lip is spotless, crisp, and cordate, but not ciliated.— 
i/ort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 35. , 

31. Pentstemox cordifolius. Beni/tam. A hardy slirub, of the order of Linaxiads. Plowers 
rich dull red, in long bunches, rather handsome. IVom California ; flowers in the summer and autumn. 

A downy-stemmed half-shrubby plant, with a trailing or spreading habit, so that it is well suited to hang down over 
stones or rocks. Leaves dark-green, shining, cordate, serrate, slightly downy. Flowers in onc-sid^d, narrow, leafy 
panicles, which sometimes measure more than a foot in length. The branches of the panicle are hairy, and bear each 
from three to five flowers when the plants are vigorous. Calyx covered witli glandular hairs ; corolla not quite an inch 
and a half long, rich dull red j the tube almost cylindrical ; the upper lip straight, nearly flat, slightly two.-lobed ; the 
lower three-parted, spreading at right angles to the upper. Hardy, grows in any good rich garden soil, and easily 
increases by seeds or cuttings. It flowers freelj^ one year from seeds, and lasts in flower from June to October. It is 
a very desirable plant. — Joum. Hi/rt, Soc.^ Vol. v.,p. 87. With a figure. 

32. SpATHOGLorns aurea. Lindley, From Malacca. A pretty terrestrial stove plant, belonging 
to the natural order of Orcluds, flowering in November. Flowers yellow. Introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch and Son. 

Rather handsome, witli narrow leaves like those of a Phaius, and a scape 2 feet high, bearing at the very end about 
half a dozen large golden-yellow flowers, with a few dull sanguine spots on the lip. Mr. T. Lobb found it on Mount 
Ophir, near the beautiful Nepenthes sauguinca. According to a memorandum by the late Mr. Griffitli, it iuhaBits 
rocks on Mount Ophir, at places called Goououg, Toondook, and Laydang.— /owrw. JJijrt. Soc.j Vol. v., p. 34. 
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THE TOOTHED CEANOTHE. 

(CEANOTIIUS DENTATU8.) 


A half-hardy Ecergi-een Shrub, from Califounia, belonging to the Natural Order r/RnAMNADS. 


Cf^arnrtcr. • 

TUB TOOTHED CEANOTHE.— A branched evergreen I CEANOTHUS — Fnitex rainosusytomentosus^ 

bush, closely coated with ferruginous hairs. Leaves small, | sempervircns ; rainis feirugiueis ; foliis parvis penniveniis 

oblong, rounded at each end, or almost cordate, coarsely | oblongis utrin(|ue roiundatis v. cordatis grosse deiitatih 

toothed, and revolute at the edge, whore they are furnished | revolutis niargine glandtilosis ; supra lucidis atroviridibus 

with distinct slightly stalked glands ; smooth, shining, and ; glabris, thyrsis unibellisve oblongis roiundisque pedun- 

deep green on the upper side. Flowers in terminal, culatis, pcdiccllis calycibusque glaberrimis. 

stalked, roundish or oblong thyrses or umbels. 1 


Ceanolhus dentatus : Torre/y and Gray, Flora of North America, vol. 1., p. 2H1’. 


pvTiRiNG DougWs last journey in California, this plant was first met with, but where is unknown. 

Troni specimens communicated to Dw. Torrey and Gray by the Horticultural Society, it was 
described by those authors. From Californian seeds, procured for the same Society by the (/oUector 
Hartweg, it has now been raised in the Society's Garden, whence it has been also extensively 
distributed among the Fellows. Tlie plant wliich produced tlie specimen here represented flowered 
in February last in Her Majesty’s Garden at Frogmore, under the care of Mr. Ingram. 

It is a small bush, covered all over with rusty down, except upon the upper side of the leaves. 
In the cultivated plant the branches are five or six inches long, but in the wild specimens they are 
not more than a tliird of that length. The leaves are deep green, shining, wavy, strongly toothed, 
and rolled back at the edge, quite blunt, and somewhat heart-shaped at the base, on short stalks, 
furnished with a pair of triangular scale-like stipules. On the edge of the leaves appear many 
oblong fleshy stalked glands, wliich in the beginning are pale green, afterwards become yellow, and 
finally acquire a deep brown colour. To their presence is due a heavy, unpleasant, but slight odour, 
which is perceptible when the plant is touched ; they afford an excellent specific character, but have 
been overlooked by Messrs. Torrey and Gray. Tlie flowers are bright blue, bordering on violet, and 
are produced in stalked headls, which arc sometimes racemes, sometimes thyrses, and even almost 
umbels. The authors of the Flora of N. America called them white, assuming such to be the case 
from the appearance of the dried specimens. 
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Like all the Californian plants, tliis naturally endures a hot diy sunnner, by wliich its wood is 
kept short-jointed, and is thoroughly ripened, so as to be enabled to support the severe winters to 
wliich it is exposed. It then, also, is loaded with clusters of flowers, twice as long as those here 
represented, and must become far more beautiful than it now is. Hitherto it has been kept in 
greenhouses or damp pits, where it has been exposed to none of its natural conditions. Mr. Ingram^s 
specimens arc from a spring forcing house. 

Not having yet acquired its natural condition, there is a difficulty in judging of its capability of 
bearing an English winter. AU that we at present know about it is that it lives uninjured under a 
glass frame facing the North, without any aid from artificial heat. We also know that other 
small-leaved Ceanothes have sustained no injury in exposed places, even though unsheltered, 
provided the sun has not shone upon them. In the meanwhile it will be desirable to treat this as a 
frame plant, or to force it yntli Lilacs, and such things ; fqr which purpose the blue of its flowers, a 
(colour so rare, and so greatly wanted in gardens, renders it peculiarly valuable. 

The two uncolourt^d figures on either side of our plate represent magnified views of the uppeu 
and under side of a leaf. 
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[Plate 5.1 


THE CHANGEABLE ADAMIA. 

(ADAMIA VERSICOLOR.) 


A Greenhouse Shruhy from China, belonging to the Natural Order of Htdranoeads. 


C^afactrr. 

THE CHANGEABLE ADAMIA.< — Leaves oblong-lanceo- ADAMIA VERSICOLOR i foUis oblongo-lancedatis acute 
late, shaxi)ly toothed, entire at the base and narrowed sorratis basi integris in petiolum angustatis subtus in 

into the stalk, covered with down on the ribs. Panicle costas pubescentibus, paiiiculA pyramidali pubescente, 

pyramidal, downy. Branchlcts in cymes. Flowers in armulis cymosis, lioribus heptameris icosandris. 
seven parts, with about twenty stamens. ! 


Adamia versicolor ; Fortune in Journal of the Jlorticidtw^ Society^ vol. 1, p. 298. 


H 

^ PLANT which had been brought from China by Mr. Fortune and winch flowered in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society in September, 1846, furnished tlie materials for the accompanying figure. 
It had been found by him in Hong Kong, growing in ravines about haK-way up the granitic moun- 
tains of that Island. 

It forms a bush with the habit of an Hydrangea, to which genus it is naturally related. The 
stems and branches are downy ; the leaves grow in opposite pairs, are oblong-lanceolate, serrated, 
sharp-pointed, somewhat convex, with a red midrib, which as well as the other ribs is slightly 
downy. The flowers appear in pyramidal downy panicles. In the bud state the corolla is pure white ; 
more advanced it assumes a violet and ultramarine tint ; at a later period it becomes a clear delicate 
blue, and upon opening it forms a handsome violet ^tar of six or seven points, inclosing about twenty 
deep violet stamens, in the centre of wliich arc found five bright blue styles. Thus there is found in 
the same panicle, at the same time, an infinite variety of tints of clear blue and violet, as well as pure 
white, the effect of wliich is extremely pleasing. It is understood that the flowers are succeeded bj 
Jiorcclain-bluc berries ; but they have not appeared as yet in this country. 

In fact, since the plant which flowered under Mr. Fortune's care in September, 1846, and whicl 
is here represented, no specimen of any beauty has appeared, and an idea has been entertamed thai 
the species is not worth cultivation because there has not yet been skill enough to nianage it properly 
What its precise treatment should be must be left to the determination of experiment. It is, however 
to be inferred from what is known of Hong Kong, that the plant requires the climate of the tropici 
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while growing, and that of Devonshire when ^ rest. In the rocky ravines of Hong Kong, it is deluged 
with torrents of water, and forced by a vehement heat into luxuriant growth ; at that time it must 
become exposed to as much as 120® of direct sunheat, while ripening its wood ; and afterwards it 
must endure a temperature of 40® until the rains and heats return, and once more force it into vigour. 
All this must be done wth an abundance of air, for in its natoal station it is continually exposed to 
violent gusts and storms of wind, wliich struggle with a burning sun. Manure, properly so called, it 
can have little or none; but^must depend for its food upon what the air can bring it, and upon such 
saline matters as may be yielded to water by the decomposition of the granitic soil. 

Wo should add, that the accompanying figure hardly docs justice to the plant itself, the panicle 
of flowers, copied by our artist, having been in reality nearly a foot in diameter. 

Another species, the skybliie Adinnia {A. cyanea), is in cultivation, and has been figured in the 
Botanical Magazine. But it is far inferior to this ‘in beauty; the flowers being whole-coloured, 
a bad violet, and not half the size. It would, however, redeem its character if it could be made to 
form its berries, which Dr. Wallich describes as appearing on the open rocky^ mountains of Nepal, in 
great profusion, of a deep blue colour, and rendering the plant an object of great elegance.^^ 

It was to that species, named cyauea because of its blueness, that the denomination Adamia was 
first given by Dr. AVallich, in commemoralion of the eminent services rendered to Indian science 
by his friend Jolui xVdain, Es(|, formerly Bresitlent of the Supreme Council of Calcutta. Wc have 
1 adore u.s two more species of the same genus, one of which found in Java, by Mr. Lobb, is probably 
the CyanUis syUatica of lieinwardt, and must be more than a rival to the present plant. believe, 
however, if never rc'aehed England alive. ^ 
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THE PURPLE.LIPPED ONCID. 

(ONClDirM liiEMATOCHlLUM.; 


A Stove Epiphyte^ from New Grenada, belonging to the Natural Order of OitcHins. 


Ci^aractrr. 


THE PURPLE-LIPPElO ONCID.— (Sect. Plurituh^culate.) 
J3ulblcss. Leaves oblong, flat, tliick, sharp-pointed, spotted, 
growing singly. Racemes compact, stiff. Sepals distinct, 
and the petals all of similar form, spathulate, wavy ; lip 
rimndish, with auricles at the base ; the crest scarcely 
evident at the base, wavy in front like the letter W, thence 
raised into an eminence, with a toothlet on each side. 
Wings of the column rounded, curved downwards, some- 
what lobed. 


ONCIDIUM HMMATOCUILVM; Pluriluhercvlata) 
ebulbe, foliis oblongis planis coriaceis acutis maculatis 
solitariis, racemis densis rigidis, sepalis liberis petalisque 
confonnibus spathulatis unduiatis, labello subrotundo 
basi auriculato, crist4 basi obsolete antice flexuosd (liteniin 
W referente), inde in jugum products dentipulo utrinqno; 
columutn alls rotundatis dccurvis sublobatis. 


^niE accompanying drawing was made in September, 1847, from a plant in the possession of 

Messrs. Loddiges, and wo believe it is found in their list under the provisional name of O. luridKni 
purpumtum. They had imported it from New Grenada; but it does not occur among any dried 
collections which we have examined from that country. 

In foliage it resembles the Carthagena Oncid (O. carthaginense) and its allies ; the leaves being 
hard, stiff, dull green, spotted with brown, and destitute of any evident pseudo-bulb. The flowers, 
too, grow in the same manner, but they are very difterent in details of structure, as well as in colour 
and size. The sepals and petals are a warm greenish yellow, strongly blotched with rich chesnut- 
brown. The lip, on the other hand, is of the richest crimson, except near the base, where it fades 
into bright rose-colour. The crest, by the minute peculiarity of which Oncids are often most 
certainly known, resembles the letter W, having in the rear a short, flattish, narrow space, and in 
front a well-defined projection, with a small tooth on ea(;h side. 

By these circumstances it is readily distinguished from the neighbouring species, in none of 
which such ^ arrangement occurs, varied as are the forms assumed by the tubercles of their crest. 
In all the varieties of the Carthagena Oncid there is, for instance, a pair of strong warts in place of 
the small teeth, one on each side of the anterior elevation, and the W-like body is divided into two 
distinct Vs. In the sanguine Oncid the two posterior tubercles are more oblong, projecting with a 
furrow along the middle. In Professor Morren’s new Rosette Oncid (0, cotymbephyrum), nearly allied 
to this, there is quite a bunch of tubercles at the base of the lip.. 
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Among Oncids tliis purple-lipped kind is one of the best, being inferior to none except Lancets, 
The contrast between the crimson of its lip, the greenish-yellow ground-colour of the petals, and 
their rich cinnamon spots, is of rare occurrence, and produces a charming effect. 


Eveiy one who has studied the genus Oncidium, or endeavoured to ascertain the names of his species, 
must have felt the task to be one of extreme difficulty, in some measure owing to the want of any 
sufficiently precise classification of the genus. What was sufficient when the number of species was 
’ small, became useless as they increased in number ; and that which succeeded has proved insufficient 
in its turn. We have therefore endeavoured, upon a full review of the subject, to effect such a 
classification as may meet the exigencies of the case, now that the discovery of new species has much 
slackened, and that the main forms are probably ascertained. 

In the first place, it is necessary to eliminate all tfiose singuLor and little known species, of which 

0. ierratmi figured in another page, and Mr. Bateman’s 0. microchilum may be taken as examples. 

These have very distinct stalks to their sepals, and a lip so much smaller than the other parts, as in 
some cases nearly to escape observation. They constitute the true Ci/rtochilums of Humboldt, but 
have nothing to separate them generically from Oncidium. * 

In all the other species the lip is the largest part of the flower. 

Of these some have the leaves placed with their edges vertically, or " equitant others have the 
leaves tapering, like an onion ; and the remainder have the ordinary flat leaves. 

Among the herd of flat-leaved species some have the side sepals united, more or less, so as some- 
times to give the flowers the appearance of having only four divisions instead of five ; others, on the 
contrary, have five divisions, unmistakeably distinct. The first may be called Tetrajaetalous, the 
second Pentapetaloiis, as we formerly proposed. / 

Some of the Tetrapetalotts series have the true petals considerably larger than the sepals. In 
others, sepals and petals are of the same size. 

Among the Pentapetalous set some have the lip entire, although in most it is distinctly eared. 
Some have it narrowest, some broadest at the base. For the separation of the narrow-based ear-lipped 
species into groups, there seems to be nothing more useful than the modifications of the crest. In 
one group the crest is a hair/ cushion ; in a second, it consists of a very few (not more than four) 
tubercles ; in a third, the number of tubercles is greater ; in a fourth, they are surrounded by 
minute warts. 

In tliis way a dozen well-defined groups are obtained, under wliich about 150 species, of which 
the principal part are in gardens, may be readily arranged. 

The fine species now figured belongs to the section having a pentapetalous structure with many 
tubercles on its crest. The remainder of the section is as follows : — 

1. 0. suave, Z^W7. in 1 843. mw. 22. — Mexico. — Guatemala. — Leaves grassy. FlowsA small, yellow 

Like O, reflexum^ but the flowers are much Bmaller. and olive coloured ; not worth cultivation. 

Sepals and petals chocolate colour tipi>ed witli yellow ; ^ q jTort Soc. iii. p. 76 ic.— 

lip yellow with a cinnamon-brown middle. Has a slight Guatemala.— A. species of litUe beauty, resembling 

ag]*eeable odour. tuave, Flowers small, yellow, mottled with dull 

2. 0. Suttoniy Bateman^ in BoL Beg., 1847. misc, 8. — brown. 
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4. 0. {)eiitadactylon, Jf^ndl in Ann. Nat. Hint, xv.^Peru. — 

Flowers small, in a large panicle — often altogether 
abortive ; not in cultivation, nor worth it I 

5. 0. maizaefolium, Lindl, in Orchid, Linden, No. 78. — 

New Grenada. — A mountain plant Flowers bright 
yellow, spotted with red. Not in cultivation. 

6. 0. ramosum, LindL in Hot, Reg., sub. f^. I8j20. alias i 

0. Batemarmianum, Knowles and Westcott, Floral 
Cabinet, 3. 183. t 137. — Brazil. — A fine species, with 
gay pale yellow flowers in a branched panicle as much 
as five feet high. 

7. 0. retuBuin, LindL in BoU Beg., sub t. 1920. — Peru. — A 

beautiful species, with deep chestnut and yellow flowers, 
and a yellow lip. 

8. 0. oblongatuin, LindL in BoL Beg., 1844, miac. 11. — 

Mexico. — Like 0. reflexum, but with coloured pseudo- 
bulbs and a speckled stem. Flowers very yellow, large, 
and handsome. 

9. 0. B^rkeri, LirutL in Bot, Beg., 1841, misc. 174. Sertum 

Orchid., t 18. — Mexico, — A very handsome plant, with 
large yellow flowers with rich brown spots on the sepals 
and petals. Raceme simple. 

10. O. unguiculatum, LindL in Joum. Ilort. Soc., i. 303, ic. 
— Mexico, — Near 0. Barkeri, but stem erect, and . 
branched, lip longer and narrower, and tubercles of the t 
crest narrower. Lip bright yelloi? ; sepals and petals 
yellow, speckled with brown. Very handsome. 

11. 0. Policanum, Martins, Bot. Beg., misc. 216., 1847, 

t. 70.— M^ico.<*— Very like 0. reflexum, from which it * 
differs iivti/^ tubercles being smooth, not downy, and 
the lateral lobes of the lip smaller in proportion to the 
intermediate segment. 

12. 0. reflexum, LindL in Bot. Beg., sub. t. 1920. — Mexico. 

— A branched species, in the way of 0. altissimum, but 
smaller. Flowers yellow, spotted with brown, except 
the lip. 

1 3. 0. nebuloBum, LindL in Bot. Beg., 1841, nysc. 175 ; ali^ 

0. Oeertianum, Morren in Ann. Gaud. 1848, Feb. — 
Guatemala. — Flowers large, pale yellow, with faint spots . 
of brown. ' 

14. 0. citrinum, LindL in Bot. Beg., t. 1758.— Trinidad.— 
Flowers bright yellow, with faint ti'aces only of greenish 
blotches. 

1 5. O.leucochihim, Bateman Orch, Mexk., 1. 1 ; ali^ 0. digi- 
tatum, Lindl. in Benth. plant. Hartweg. p. 94. — Mexico 
and Guatemala. — A charming species, with greenish 
flowers speckled with crimson, and a white lip fading to 
yellow. 

16. 0. sphacelatum, Lindl. in Bot. Beg., 1842,t. 30 — Mexico 
and Guatemala. — A fine handsome and branching 
species with yellow flowers spotted with rich brown. 


There are two varieties, of which the large flowered 
alone deserves cultivation. * 

17. 0. altissijmum, Swartz, Bot. Beg., 1 . 1 851 West Indies. — 
Flowering stems sometimes 10-13 feet long. Flowers 
yellow and brown ; inferior to many otliei*s, notwith- 
standing its long panicles, which, however produce a 
striking effect when they have room to develope. 

18. 0. Baueri, Lindl, Gen. and Sp. Orch. 200., Bot. Beg. t. 
1651. — Panama and Tropical America. — Much like the 
last, but the panicle more compound, and the column- 

. wings truncate. 

19. 0. ensatum, Lindl, in Bot. Beg., 1842, misc. 15. — 
Guatemala. — Also very like the last, but the leaves 
straight, long, and stiff, like sword-bludes. 

20. 0. pictum, Ilumh. BonpL and Kunth, nov. gen. and sp. i., 
t. 81. — Popayan.— Like O. altissimum, but the panicle 
is more compact, the flowers larger and more yellow, 
and the edge of the leaf-sheaths very wavy. 

2J. 0. sanguineum,Liwdf^.<SferfMm,t. 27 ; alias O.Uuntianwn. 
B. Mag.,t. 3806 ; alias 0. roseum, Lodd.; alias 0. Ilench- 
manni, Lodd. — La Guayra — A very variable plant near 
O Carthaginense. Flowers small, blotched with crimson 
upon a straw-coloured ground. 

22. 0. hoematochilum. — Of this plate. 

23. 0, cosymbephorum, Annafes cfc Qcmd. t. 275 — ? 

— Flowers^ very pretty, bright rose colour, spotted 
with crimson and tipped with yellow. Lip cinnamon 
brown. 

24. 0. eartliaginense, Swartz, alias Epidendrum guttatum 
Linn. ; aliks 0. luridum, Bot Reg. t. 727 ; aliks 0. inter^ 
medivm, Floral Cabinet, t 60. — West Indies and tropical 
America — Another very variable plant, usually having 
dull olive brown speckled flowers ; but in the variety 
called guttatum they are rich brown and yellow, and 
very handsome. Otlier varieties are also known. 

25. 0. Lanceanum, in Bot. Beg.,i. 1887.— Surinam 

— The finest of the section, with large deep brown 
speckled flowers and a rich violet lip. Fragant as 
Vanilla. 

26. 0. Cavendishianum, Bateman Orch. Mtx,, t. 3 ; aliks 
0. pachyphyllum, Bot. Mag. t. 3807. — Guatemala.— 
Leaves thick, fleshy, erect. Flowers large, bright 
yellow. 

27. 0. bicallosum, Lindl. in Bot. Beg., t. 12, 1843. — 
Guatemala.— Very like the last, but flowers larger, 
slightly scented, with two great tubercles on its lip, 
besides smaller ones. 

28. 0. cultratum, Lind, in Ann. Nat. Hist., xv. — Popayan. — 
A small, dwarf species, with not more than ten flowers 
in the panicle. Not in cultivation. 
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To tUs enumeration of the species in the Plurituberculate Section it may be useful to add 
tubular view of the whole arrangement proposed in the beginning of this article. 


I. MicAociiitA. I^belluin nauum. i. Cvatociiilum H.H.K. 
11. Macrochila. Labellum dilatatum. 

A. Folia equitantia. ii. E^hitantia. 
n. Folia tcretia. ni. Terkti folia. 

C. Folia plana. 


1. IV. TKTRArETALA MACROPETALA. 
■J. V. Tetrapetala MICROPETALA. 
VI. PeNTAPETALA MACROPETALA. 

4. Peiitapetala inicropetala. 

* labellum indivisutii ; 


Sepala lateralia coniiata. 
Sepala lateralia connata. 
Sepala lateralia libera. 

Sepala lateralia libera. 

(v. apice tantum lobatuni ; 

V. titrinque unidentatiim) 
labellum aurieulatum trilobum ^ 

“ basi angusUus, v. lobo temiinali Hubieqimli. 

a. Crist& pulvinat4 a. villo.s4. 

b. Crista tubcreulatA (nee pulvinata) 

* X tuberculia 2 — 4. 

4: t tubcrculis 5 — 00, .wgregatia. 
ItX tubereulis 5- 


Petala multo majun.. 
Petala sepalis subsequalia. 
Petala multo majora. 
Petala sepalis subtequalia. 

VII. iNTEClULAniA. 


VIH. Pri.VIXATA. 


IX. Paucituberculata. 

X. PlIJRITI'UEKCULATA. 

10, veiTucisq. eiremnstantibus. 

XI. Verruco-tuberculata. 
XII, Hasilata. 


basi iiianifeste latius. 
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83. Calanthe sylvatica. lAndlcy. A beau- 
tiful terrestrial Stove Orchid, with long erect spikes 
of Large flowers, at first white, but changing to 
bright yellow. lias flowered at Paris with M. 
Pcscatore, from the Isles of Pranee and Bourbon. 

This is the most beautiful of all the species of Calanthe. 
To the foliage and general habit of the White Ilellebore- 
leavod {Calanttui verattifolia)y it adds far finer flowers, 
which arc at first pure white, but by degrees change to a 
clear bright yellow, very different from the livery of death- 
Thus, each spike of flowers resembles a massive plume, 
the iii)per part of which is snow-white, the lowest very 
yellow, while in the middle the one colour insensibly passes 
into the other through a tender cream-coloured tint. 

31. Ai^rR.ECUM VIRENS. lAudley in Botanical 
Register, 1S47, under t. 19. A showy wliite- 
flowered orchidaceous epijihyte, from Bourbon. 
Blossomed in January in the Garden of Plants, 
at Paris, under the care of Monsieur Houllet. 

(Pigs. 9 & 10). ^ 

In the Garden of Plants, at Paris, were growing in 
January last two or three fine specimens of this re- ^ 
markable plant, of which we had previously seen frag- 
ments only from the Jato Mr. George Loddiges, to 
whom it was said to have been sent 
from Serampore. The plants in 
(juestion were as large as a full- 
grown Ivory Angurek {Angrmeum 
ebumeum) ; but their leaves were so 
flaccid and glaucous, as to render it ^ 
evident that they belonged to some 
other species. From among them 
rose up several stately spikes of 
largo unexpanded flowers, conspi- 
cuous for the dark-brown scales 
which supported them, the whole 

plant having the appearance repro- ^ 

sented«in the accompanying fig. 9. ^ 

Each spike was about two feet long. ^ 


.A. 
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At the time we saw tliein they were iinoxpaiidcd, and lo<l to hopes that they might show the species to be the little knowi 
superb Angurek of Dupetit Thouars (Angrcrcum mpfrhum), the specimens having undoubtedly been received from 
Bourbon. Upon opcnir.g, tliey however proved to be what is now represented, each flower being of the size and form 
ivpresented at figure 1 1). The sepals and petals, and the spur of the lip are greenish, and the lip itself, although white, 
is nevertheless conspicuously tinged with green in the middle ; not, however, to such a degree as in the plant whicli 
flowered with Mr. Loddiges, and which gave rise to the name which this plant bears. It is, howover, a noble-looking 
plant, richly deserving a place among even the m(»st select collections. 

It may be useful to mention in this place, that the French collectit>ns contain some Bourbon and Isle of France 
Orcliids, quite unknown among us. In addition to the subject of the Ikst memorandum (No. 33), we observed the curious 
Jlahcmxria n’trina, £idophia scriptay a showy species, Bolbophyllnm nutans, and some other rarities, in the collection of 
M. Pescatore. 


35. Rvssifloka nELorrii, f/te French Gardens. A hybrid stove plant of uncert.-iin origin ; 
apparently between P. cfcrulea and quadratigularis. Introduccid by Messrs. Knigbt and Perry. 

A robust shrub. Stems round. Leaves 

large, glabrous, deeply I three-lobed, the lobes 

acuminate, or ovato- * acuminate, entire. 


Flowers large and 
coloured, tinged witli 
light rose colour ; rays 
with indistinct purple 
dan vs* MajaztHC *>/ 

66. ^Jetroside- 
{iilias Melaleuca llo- 
Leptospernnun scan- 
beautiful greenhouse 
sou ilowers, belong- 
Myrtlcblooms (J/yr- 
to tlie Koval 13o- 
from New Zealand, 

A shrub, about 5 
glabrou.s, furmitig a 
every now and then 
bi*anches, which iiidi- 
ablo circumstances it 
Leaves opposite, 1 inch 
leathery , slightly glossy, 
nerved on both sides ; 
beneath, where also the 
than on the upper side, 
naked eye. Corymbs 
Petals orbicular, con- 
longer than the calycine 
rous, at first involute, 



showy ; sepals ttesb- 
greeii ; petiils delicate 
of the coronet blue, 
transverse bars. — Gar- 
Botany, 

ROS FLORIDA. Smith. 
rida, Fonter ; alich 
deus, Forder). A 
shrub, with rich crim- 
ing to the order ol 
tacea). lutroduced 
tanic Gardens, Kcva^, 
Flowers in ]\lay. 

feet Ingb, everywhere 
compact mass, but 
sending out spreailiiig 
cate that under favour- 
would be scandeiit. 
or H inch long, 
distinctly and closely 
dark-green above, pale 
dotting is more distinct 
but not visible to the 
terminal, almost 8es.sile. 
cave, red, deciduous, 
lobes. Stamens iiume- 
then spreadiiiL', four 


times as long as the peUds, red. A fine glossy-leaved evergreen shinib, forming a handsome bush, having min^h 
resemblance to the Myrtle. Although a native of Now Zealand, the climate of which is said to be similar to that 
of Great Britain, yet we find it not sufficiently hardy to bear the open air in this country, during the low teinperaturo of 
some of our winters, especially such as are 8ometi:nes experienced in the eastern and midland districts. The climate of the 
coasts of Devon and CoxTiwall, and the south and west of Ireland would probably be suitable for the plant in the open air. 
Its habit sliows it to love moi.sture, and although with us it grows freely, treated as a greenhouse plant, in a pot or tub in 
loam, yet in its own country it assumes a very different habit, being epiphytal, climbing up and extending itself on trees 
to a great heiglit, becoming fixed by its aerial roots and branches, which interlace with the trees on which it grows, 
forming dense leafy masses, similar to Ivy in this country, but of a much gayer appearance when in flower. We find it 
di.sposed to throw out roots on the main branches ; it therefore readily increases by cuttings treated in tlio usual way.-— 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4471. Wc doubt, however, whether the plant thus described is the real M. florida, or llaka-pika 
of New Zealand, said to have obovatc leaves, an<l yellowish petals somewhat cut. It looks very like a smootSi state of 


Metrosideros rubusta, tlic Hata of the New Zealanders. 
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37. Echites peltata. Vellozo. A fine climbing stove plant of the order of Dogbanes, 
(Apocynacece), imported from Brazil by Mous. H. Galeotti, and flowered with M. Van ilontte of 
Ghent. Leaves large, thick, massive. Blowers large, bright yellow, clustered. (Big. 11.) 

* A native of hedges near Rio Janeiro, whex’e it grows to a considerable length. Leaves broad, rounded at the end, 
« but with a point there, when young, covered witli rusty down ; when full grown, 5 to 6 inches long, and to 7 i broad. 
The flowers grow in clusters of six or eight, with short downy stalks. The corolla, which is a clear bright — but not 
dark — yellow, is rather more than 2 inches long^, twice contracted in the tube, and with five very mucii imbricated, broad 
somewhat crisp segments ; the tube is white (but is coloured yellow in the plate). It requires a damp stove, strong loam 
mixed with white sand, and a thorough drainage. — Va7i llouttc'H Flore, t. 390. 

38. Clematis indivisa ; variety lobata. Hooker. A beautiful greenhouse climbing plant from 
New Zealand. Blowers large, pure white, with crimson anthers. Blowers in April. (Fig. 12.) 

In its native country it quite festoons the trees with its dense foliage and large panicles of flowers. A climber, with 
ternato leaves, and firm, leathery leaflets, slightly downy, and coarsely lobed, or almost piiinatifid. The panicles are 
often a foot long ; those in gardens have only hither#^ produced small flowers, which measure full 2^ inches across ; 
whether fragrant or not is not stated . — Botanical Meugazm^, t. 4390. 


39. Linum 6K.ANDIFLORUM. Besfoutaines, A liardy animal from* Algiers, with brilliant crimson 
llowers. In the French Gardens, flowers from July to October. (Fig. 13.) 

A glaucous erect annual, branching upwanis. Ordinary leases narrow, obtuse, closely packed ; those of the stem 
ovate, acute, or acuminate, with some delicate fringes on the edge. Flowers of 
the colour of Portulaca Gilliesii, more than an inch across, with five whitish 

spaces in the eye. It flowers abundantly and in succession, and, being a dwarf i 

plant, it answers remarkably well for bor- yji\ 

# der8 . — Revue Uorticole, \o\. W., n 404. ' ' ' ' - 

40. Eriocnema marmoratum. ^ f V — 

Naudin, A soft, herbaceous, stem- | ' ■ 

'' less, siove-i)lant, from Brazil, belong- J 

ing to the Mclastomads. Leaves 
green, striped with white. Flowers 
K f / I. A, rose-coloured, produced with Mons. 

^ / /N Morel of Paris. (Fig. 14). 

(j , ' i'|| Possibly only an annual. Stem ver}’ 

\ \ /t short, fleshy, resembling a tuber. Leaves \i W 






■/?QJ4 









<1 
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.hairy, oval, 5-ribbocl, stalked, oblong, heart-shaped, on the upper side bright green, beautifully marked with brown stain 
and broken streaks of white, on tlie under side rich purple. Flowering brandies or scapes about 5 inches high, terminate( 
by a bent sliort spike of rich rose-coloured blossoms, about as large as in Cyclamen coum, with five petals . — Revue Ilotiicoh 


Vbl. ii., p. 381, fig. 20. 

41. Eriocnbma 
plant, also from Brazil, 
of the last, except that 
colour. Also with M. 

Flowera somewhat larger 
scorpioid, as in a Foi’get-me- 
velvety. Leaves greoniali 
with quite a metallic lustre, 
licate. They are grown in 
continually shaded and damp, 
cies seem to demand the 
leaved sylvan Orchids from 
saures, Anoectochiles, and the 


iENEUM. Naudin, A stove 
with much the app(‘aranc( 
the leaves are deep broiizt 
Morel. 

than in the last, and perfectly 
not. Scape shorter, and mon 
brown, almost black, shining 
These two plants are very de 
peat, but require to be kep 
— Revue Novticole, The spe 
same treatment us the gay 
the tropics, such us the Phy- 
like. 



TUM. Lhidley. A verj 
twining epiphyte from Pc- 
ish-olive, and brilliant yol- 
catore of Paris. (Pig. 15.] 
natural size. 

of this curious species from M 
10 us from a rude copy of at 
Peru by the late Mr. Mathews 
Hooker’s Herbarium. Tin 
pseudo-bulbs, each having tw( 
the point, and several othen 
flower-stem wals nine feet long 
lateral brandies, each carry iiq 
the extremity. Tliese flower! 
shown in the annexed figure 

whicli is about twice as large us they are represented in the Spanish drawing above alluded to, and perhaps four time! 
as large as they were with M. Pescatore. The colour is said to be cinnamon-brown in Peru, with bright yellov 
tips to the upper divisions. In the fresh flowxT they had the colour of Oncidium luridum, only brighter ; but tin 
yellow on the upper half of the delicately fringed and crisped petals was clear and brilliant. If flowered in the summer 
the species would no doubt be much finer : as it is, we must regard it as one of the most remarkable of the short-lippe( 
Oncids. 


42. Oncidium serra- 
striking, orcliidaceous, lialf- 
ni. Flowers large, brown- 
low, produced with M. Pes- 
Pathcr more than twice the 

Till we received a flower 
Pescatore, it was only known 
old Spanish drawing, sent from 
and preserved in Sir Wm, 
plant lias oblong, smooth, terete 
broad sword-shaped leaves at 
1 elow the pseudo-bulbs. The 
partly twining, with five or six 
from four to six flowers near 
have the very singular form 



43. Calceolaria flexuosa. Bniz and Pavon, A greenhouse shrub, belonging to the Linariads, 
Introduced by Messrs. Vcitch and Co. Flowers yellow. From Peyu. 

Stems hairy, flexuose. Leaves cordate, ovate, much wrinkled, coarsely crenate, whitish beneath, with numerous 
hairs. Flowers yellow, in largo tcnninal panicles. Corolla with a broadly ovate slipper, not longer than the leafy calyx 
Probably a fine plant for large beds. — Ganknert* Magazine of Botany. We should doubt its value as an ornamental 
species ; its habit is coarse ; the corolla is quite overpowered by a great leafy calyx ; its habit is evidently that of s 
prostrate, not erect, plant, and we may observe, that in a wild state its flowera become so small, and the foliage so shabby, 
as to render it in that state a mere weed. Cultivation may, however, improve it. We trust that Messrs. Veitch have 
also raised Lobb's No. 344, the finest Calceolaria yet known. 

44. LARDlfeABALA BiTERNATA. Rtiiz ei Patm. A hardy evergreen climbing shrub from Cliili, 
belonging to the order of Lardizabalads. Leaves in threes, prickly at the edge. Flowers dark purple, ir 
close drooping racemes, appearing in December. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (Fig. 18.] 

A climbing shrub, with terete, twisted branches. Leaves, especially in the flowering branches, generally simple 
temate,but sometimes hi and tritematc; leaflets rather thick, evergreen, ovate, hero and there almost spinously twisted 
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dark green above, paler and reticulated beneath. Flo^^ors 
in close drooping spikes, of immeruus, rather large, deep 
purplish chocolate-coloured Rowers. The calyx of the 
male of six rhombeo-ovate, spreading, fleshy, nearly equal 
sepals. Petals six, spreading, lanceolate, or almost sub. 
ulate, white, mealy, membranaceous. Stamens six, united 
into a column and bearing six spreading, oblong, slightly 
incurved, apiculated, two-celled anthei's, opening at the 
back. A native of woods in the south of Chili, and per- 
fectly hardy. A plant in this garden (Kew) has witli- 
stood the cold of the last three winters without injury, 
and Mr. Veitch reports that in his nursery there is 
a specimen 12 feet high, growing against a wall. It is 
a beautiful evergreen creeper, with dark green foliage, 
and well adapted for covering high walls. It is a rapid 
grower, and apparently not particular as to situation ; 
but from its habit, wo infer that shady places suit it best. 
— Botanical Magazine^ 4501. 

45. Teop.®oltjm Deckkrianum. Moritz. A 
downy, handsome, twining, greenhouse perennial, 
with blue, green, and scarlet flowers. Apparently 
very pretty. Introduced from Venezuela 
to the Botanic Garden, Berlin. (Fig. 16.) 


Roots fibrSus. Stems grey, downy, climbing and rooting ; with 
blunt, peltate, siimated ovato leaves. The flowers, which grow singly 
have a scarlet spur 2 inches long, tipped with green; green hairy 
sepals ; five intensely blue, wedge-shaped, toothed, short petals ; and 
stamens of the same colour. It may be grown out of doors in 
summer, or may be kept in a pot and trained like other small 
s])ecie8 of the genus. Propagated by cuttings, or by seeds. Van 
Iloutte's Flore des Serrea, t. 490. A very groat acquisition, remarkable 
for the singular intermixture of green, scarlet, and blue in its flowers. 

46. Gonolobcs Mautianus. Hooker, {aluis I'ischcriu Mar- 
tiana, Decalwe.) A Brazilian stove twiner belonging to the 
Asclepiads, with many-flowered umbels of grcmishJwhite flowers, 
possessing little beauty. Flowers at Kew in May and June. 
17.) 

Climbing, much branched ; branches densely clothed with spreading 
hairs, which become reddish in drying. Leaves oblong-ovate, hairy on 
both sides, almost velvety, mucronate, cordate, with a deep but closed sinus. 
Flowers in many-flowered umbels with hairy pedicels, white, with a 
deep-green radiating ring at the base ; lobes spreading, ovate-rotundate- 
obtuse, longitudinally plaited in the middle. A soft- wooded plant, of 
rapid and extensive growth, well adapted to cover trellis-worli^ pillars, 
&c. Where it is required to cover a great space, it should be planted in 
a mixture of loam and peat, about eighteen inches in depth, and well 
drained. It may also be grown in a pot, and trained up the rafters of 
the house, or on a wire trellis fixed to the pot ; and by occasionally stopping 
the leading shoots it maybe made to flower abundantly . — Bot Mag, t. 44/2. 
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17. Maranta? ornata. Linden. Var. 1. albo-lineata ; var. 2. roseo-lineata. Two 
cliarmiiig stove plants from Columbia, introduced by M. Linden. Flowers unknown. Leaves ricli 
deep green, stripc'd in one variety with clear white, in another with clear pink. , 

Until tliese have flowered their real genua cannot be satisfactorily determined. In the meanwhile, tlieir foliage forms 
a most beautiful object among other vegetation ; their green is of the rich deep tone of Oahthea zebrina, whilo their stems 
and under side have the same rich stain of purple. In addition, they are brilliantly banded by well dlflned oblique 
streaks, of a clear delicate pink colour in one variety, and of yctiowisli white in the other. They require a rich 
well-worked, mixed soil, frequent watering while growing, a shady place in the stove, and a diligent care to keep 
“scales ’’off them. Easily propagated by division. — Van Ilouite'i Florey it. 414. Doth these exquisite plants 

were exlhbited before the 11 orticii Rural Society at one of their ineetiugs at Chiswick in 1849, 1 on which occasion they 
received a medal. \\\ * 

48. ChoiiozI':ma cordatum. JAndley. {aim C. Hava, Henfrey.) A yellow variety of this well- 
known little greenhouse shrub has been imported by Messrs. Henderson, of the Wellington Nursery, 
and published in the Gardeners* Magazine of Botfiny as a new species. Except colour, which is 
variable in its wild state, there is nothing essentijd by which it can be distinguished. 

19. Berukris untH'Lata. hhidley. An evergreen shrub, appartmtly Inirdy, imported by 
Messrs. Yeitch and Son, from the mountains of Peru, where it grows at the elevation of lsi,000 fc(4. 
Has not y(‘t flowered in this country. 

In a young state, as now with blesses. Veitch, this has slender branches, and weak palmated spines. The leaves are 
•lull green, scarcely glaucous, oblong, tapering to the base, remarkably wavy, and furnished with a few spiny distim-t 
teeth, without any distinct trace of netted veins. The flowers have not yet appeared. In a wild state, it is a stout stiff 
bush, with .’1-purted or o-parted spines, sometimes as much as H leaves are thick, narrower than 

in the cultivated plant, but still preserve their undulated appeai’ance. The flowers appear in small, roundish, nearly 
sessile racemes, which arc scarcely so long as the \ehxe%.^Jou7''a. Ilort. Soc., Vol. v. p. 7. 

50. Erica elegamissima. (Jardeners* Magazine of Botany. A pretty hybrid, said to have 
been raised between E. hiemalis and E. Hartnelli. Flowers tubular, deep rose, with a white flat 
border. 

51. iEsciiYNANTHUS Javanicus. Hovt. A most beautiful stove epiphyte introduced by 
Messrs, llollissoii, from Java, with close racemes of bright red ascending flowers, each more than 

inches long, with a starry yellow fliroat. Belongs to the order of Gesnerads. 

At first sight this bears much resemblance to the M. pulcher. The plant is more compact, the leaves smaller, the 
flowers all over down as well as the pedicels, the calyx truly cylindrical (not swollen below), the limb spreading, the 
.corolla more slender and graceful, the stamens exserted. Leaves opposite, oval or ovate, sometimes approaching to 
oblong, between coriaceous and fleshy, obscurely angular and toothed, the veins sunk in the substance of the leaf. 
Corymbs terminal, of many large, handsome, richly-coloured flowers. Calyx large, greatly wider than the tube of the 
corolla it includes, downy, dark green, red-brown above ; tWltubo cylindrical, faintly striated, the five lobes of the limb 
spreading horizontally. Corolla bright red, about thrice the length of the limb, the tube slender, funnel-shaped, downy, 
laterally compressed, with a prominence under the throat, mouth oblique, limb of four nearly equal, spreading, large 
ovate lobes, the upper one notched, the rest entire and streaked and blotched witli yellow. Stamens ail exserted, 
especially the upper ones . — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4.508. 

52. Theresia persica. C. Koch. A hardy Liliaceous plant from Mount Ararat, wh6re it is 
found at the elevation of 4000 feet. Tt is said to have the flowers of the same form as in Fritillaria, 
but tlic habit of a Lily. 

Tliis is described as having a bell-shaped, liixapetaloid flower, with oblong coloured sepals, provided with a 
nectariferous cavity in the inside ; six hypogynous stamens included within the flower ; oval anthers, deeply pierced 
helow to receive the filament ; a 5-celIed, many-sceded, .5-angular, columnar ovary j with a linear, entire style, and a 
scarcely distinguishable stigma. The bulbs are said to he like those of the Crown Imperial. It does not appear from the 
Annala de OarHlt^xhence thk account is taken, whether the plant is in the Belgian gardens or not; its presence in a 
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not 


work treating on Garden 
tion that it is in culti- 
Morren does not say 

5a, Staniiopea 
stove orcliidaceous 
gua, introduced by 
yet flowered. 

A few pseudo-bulbs 
were sold at one of Mr. 
been collected in Nica- 
A couple of specimens 
defipe it. Among Stan- 
flowers being 
in spathaceous 
being wing- 
pair of feelers 
Its lateral 
horns, too, 
are extremely 



plants, leads to the supposi- 
vation, though Professor 
whore. 

CIUllHATA. Lmllcy. A 
epiphyte, from Nicara- 
Mr. Skinner. lias 
(Fig. 19.) 

of this remarkable plant 
Skinner's sales, having 
ragua by Mr. Wareziewitz. 
!n spirits enable me to 
hopeas it is unique, for the 
absolutely solitary, not 
spikes, and for the column 
less, and extended into a 
like some Odontoglossuins. 


short and floshyj Its colours are unknown, but it does not promise to be a showy species of much liorticultural interest. 
— Joum. llorUl^oc., Vol. v. p. 37. • 


54. Stankopea ecornuta. C. Leniaire. A stove orcliidaceous epiphyte, from Central iVmcrica, 
wlicncc it was sent to Mr. Van Houttc by Mr. Wareziewitz. l^owers wliitc, with the base of the 
lip yellow. (Fig. 20). 

This extremely curious plant differs from all the previously known Stanhopeas, in having a lip wholly free from 
horns, ami without any break in its middle. It may he regarded as a species with the liypocliil (or lower half of the lip) 
alone present. This body is described os being ovate, obsoletely triangular at the end, very short. It has much the 
form of a slipper, extremely fleshy, of a very^bright yellow-orange colour, passing towards the point into pure white, 
and mottled on its sides with handsome purple blotches. Four little tumours, two near the articulation with the column, 
and two near the point, indicate four abortive horns.” The flowers are otherwise pure white, with a few purple spots 
near the base of the petals, which are short, firm, concave, and not reflexed, as in most other Stanhojioas. " 'Ihe column 
is very short, very fleshy, compressed, rounded above, winged at the 8ide.s, channelled in front.” The flowei's, which 
grow in pairs, are about 4^ inches across, and have very short bracts .” — Van Houttc' s Ftorcyt. IBl. Can it be a monster 
of Stanhopea tricornis I 


55. Staniiopea teicornis. Liudley. An orchidaceous epiphyte, from Western Peru ; pJants of 
which were dispersed at one of Mr. Skinner's sales. Has not yet flowered. (Fig. 21.) 

A very curious thing. The figure of the lip is most remarkable, there being a third horn at the base of the middle 
lobe of the lip in addition to the two always present at the side. In a figure sent home by Mr. Wareziewitz the petals 
aro represented to be pink and the rest of the flower white ; the petals moreover are very fleshy, firm, and apparently 
iiicapablo of rolling back as in the rest of the genus.— -/owm, of HorL Soc. iv. Fig. 21 a represents a portion of the lip. 

56. Acineta chrysantha. Linilley, Neippergia clirysantha, A stove epiphyte, 

supposed to be from Mexico, exhibited at Ghent, by M. Auguste Mechclynck, in September, 1 849. 
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Flowers the size of A. Barkeri, in erect racemes, of a bright golden yellow colour. Very handsome. 
Natural order of Orchids. 

This noble looking plant has exactly the habit of the other Acinetes, except that the raceme grows erect, to the 
height of a foot or so, instead of being pendulous. It is loaded closely with golden yellow blossoms, each more than 17i^ 
inches wide, very like those of A. Barkeri, except in colour. The lip appears to be white, and the column crimson. At 
night the flowers have a sweet aromatic odour ; by day they are scentless. From the other Acinetes it is distinguished 
especially by the presence of a long, blunt, papillose horn arising from the hypochil. Annales dt Oand^ t. 282. We do not 
perceive any ground for separating this plant from Acinete, the hors, upon which Professor Morren relies, being equally 
present upon both Barkers and Humboldt's Acinete, although of a different form. Nor do we feel certain that the erect 
position of the flowering raceme is habitual with this plant, for, according to the drawing, while one raceme rises upright, 
another is bent downwards in the same manner as in the Acinetes. Annexed to the article which describes this plant, 
M. Morren makes the following startling announcement : “ I shall prove in another place that Anguloa, Lycaste, or 
Maxilluria, are simply isopkoroua forms of the same organisation, that is to say, that one may bo transformed into 
another, so that the same plant will produce one year the flower of Anguloa, and another that of Lycaste. This strange 
fact 1 have witnessed, and, connecting it with other analogous facts, well ascertained to exist in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, 1 think of soon bringing forward a general theory of isophorism in plants, a doctrine exactly analogous to 
that of isomerism, now perfectly established in chemistry and mineralogy. I suspect that tliis Neippergia is also an 
isophorous form, that is to say, transformable into another genus." 

57. CuPHEA PURPUKEA. Lemaire. A very pretty hybrid perennial, obtained by M. Bolache, of 
St. Omer, between C. miniata 9 and C. viscosissiina <J. Flowers large bright rose-colour, handsome. 

To the habit and foliage of C. miniata^ and its two large upper petals, it adds the four small petals of C, vUcosi^sima, 
but has little of its viscidity. The colour of the flowers is a fine bright rose, slightly shaded with violet, a charming tint, 
which cannot be given by art. It requires the same treatment as other Cupheas. — Van Iloutte^s Flore, t. 412. Seems 
to be a good bedding- out plant. 

58. Warrea CANDIDA, {alius Huntleya Candida, IIorL) An orchidaceous cpiphjie from Baliia, 

with handsome purple and wliite flowers. Introduced by M. Morel of Paris, flowered with 

M. Pescatorc in Feb., 1850, (Fig. 22 magnified). 

W, Candida ; foliia latoligulatis apice recurvisjfloribus 2-3, sepalis petalisquo ovalibus acutissimis, labello bnl>r|uadrato 
apice angustiore retuso basi saccato angulato inflexo camosissimo dente crasso tridentato in medio et altcro siinplici 
acuminato utrinque plicisque 3 parvis it faciem superiorem. 

The accompanying figure r.-^presents a flower of this plant about four times the natural size. M. Pescatoro, from 

whom we received it by post, states that he bought it from M. Morel, under tlie name of Huntleya Meleagris. M. Morel 

ported it in 1848 from 
ing found it about 150 
that province. Accord- 
the director of M. 
CtHe, the species is hand- 
riolacea. Tlu* flower is 
tlie lip purple, tow'ards 
the base white, streaked 
of small stature, the full- 
more than 0 inches long, 
together, in the same 
le^-as- It seems to be a 
Warrea WaUcsiaiut, 


informs us that be im- 
Bahia, his collector hav- 
leagues in tlie interior of 
ing to M. Luddemann, 
Pescatore’s garden at La 
somcr than Huntleya 
pure white, the centre of 
the edge blue-violet, at 
with red. The plant is 
grown leaves not being 
The flowers grow three 
manner as in the Hunt- 
nice plant, in the way of 
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[Plate 7.J 


THE CETLON RHODODENDRON. 

(RIlODODENDlJpN ROLLISSONII.) 


A half-hardy Tree, from the Mountains of Ceylon, belonging to the Natural Order of IIeathwouts. 


^13rctfic Cljiirattfr. 


THE CEYLON RHODODENDRON.— A small tree. 
L«avc» short, oblong, acute, obtuse, or even heart shaped 
at the base, wavy, very rugose and convex, revolute at tlie 
edge, covered beneath with close pale brown wool. 
Flowers in small heads. Flowerstalks woolly. Calyx 
obsolete. Corolla campanulate, slightly spotted. Ovary 
many- celled. 


RHODODENDRON ROLLTSSONir,--\ThoT^\xm \ foHis 
brevibus oblongis aeutis basi obtusis cordatisvc undu- 
latis rugosissiinis convexis margine revolutis subtus to- 
mento denso fulvo tectis, umbellis densiiloris, pedunculis 
tomentosis, calyce obsolete, corolla cainpanulata pai’ce 
' punctata, ovift’io multiloculari. 


Rhododendron Rollissonii ; Botanical Register, t, 25, 1843, alias R. zeylanicum 0 / (ke Gardens. 


rjiuK following notice of this plant appeared in the Gardemrs’ Chronicle for March 9, 1850 : — 

“ Tliis is now in great beauty in the open border, and proves to be a very fine thing, far 
surpassing, in my opinion, the old Rhododendron arboreum, or any of the numerous hybrid varieties 
that have originated from it. I'he rugged corky bark, and rough, wrinkled thick leaves, revolute at 
tlie margin, and (clothed underneath with a somewhat rusty-colourcd pubescence, give a peculiar 
character to the plant, by which it may be easily recognised. The head of flowers is round and 
compact, like that of R. arboreum, but the colour is much richer, being a deep blood red, with a few 
dark spots at the bottom of the tube. The plant we have under the name of R. Rollissonii I consider 
to be identical with R. zeylanicum, although the former has not yet flowered with us. Both have 
been growing for several years in the open air, and although considered as being rather tender, they 
liave been found sulFiciently hardy to withstand 10 degrees of frost (the greatest cold experienced 
here last winter) without injury.” 

This letter was written by Mr..W. B. Booth, gardener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart,, M.P., 
at Carclew, near Penrhyn, in Cornwall, whence also the specimens were received from wliich the 
accompanying drawing was made. 





THE CEYLON RHODODENDRON. 


We arc glad to reproduce a figure of this plant, — ^firstly, for the sake of making a higldy 
interesting species better known ; and, secondly, for the sake of removing the error of supposing that 
what is called Jt. is some hybrid form. It is nothing whatever except the wild Tree- 

Khododendron of the Cingalese Hills. As far as our information now goes, it seems to be found 
nowhere else. ^ 

As a species, this differs manifestly from the other Indian Tree-Rhododendrons in its very peculiar 
leaves, which, instead of being long and narrow, and mord^ or less flat, are broad and short, very 
obtuse, and even lieart-shaped at the base, wavy, excessively wrinkled, and remarkably rolled back 
at their edge. The hairiness of their under-side is like neither the coarse brown vshagginess of the 
Cinnamon Rhododendron, nor the close silvery surface of the Scarlet Tree-Rhododendron, nor tlie 
short pale-brown starry pile of the Campimulate Rhododendron. On tlic contrary, the fur, although 
copious, is of a pale-brown dull colour, and so close* that it would not be taken for hairiness without 
a minute inspection: 

There are now in general cultivation five very distinct races of Indian Rhododendrons, concerning 
which a few observations require to be made. 

Firstly, we liavc the Old Scarlet Tree-Rhododendron {B. arboreum) M'ith rich blood-red 
flowers, and long flat leaves, silvery underneath. AYhcthcr tliere is really any white variety of this, 
is uncertain. 

Next, there is the Cinnamon I'rkk-Rhododendron [IL cinnarnomemn), so well known by its long^ 
flat, deep green, wrinkled, narrow leaves, covered beneath with a coarse, shaggy, rusty wool. This, 
originally publisluMl in I8:i4 by Dr. Wallich, and afterwards in 1837, as a variety of the Scarl(.‘t Tree- 
Rhododendron, in the Botanical Register, t. 1982, is cliiefly known as a white-flowered plant. 
Nevertheless it vhries to Rose colour, as is proved by the Neilgherry Rhododendron [IL Nilnghericum) 
which is figured in the Botanical IMagazine, t. 4381 ; and which is absolutely identical, exccqjt in 
colour. We ought to state that this last was introduced by Messrs. Loddiges, and not by Lucombe 
and Pince of Exeter, to whom belongs no other credit than that of flowering it. AVhether tiie R, nobile 
of Wallicli, wliich avc have not seen, is this or the Ceylon Tree-Rhododendron, is uncertain. 

Then, there is the Bearded Tree-Rhododendron {R. harbatiim), little known at present, but 
long since dispersed by Messrs. Loddiges, and wliich is remarkable for the coarse stiff hairs of 
the leaf-stalks. 

After this species follows the Campanulate Rhododendron (R. cawpanulatum) with its broad 
flat leaves, cordate at the bas(i, and short stellate rusty down ; and finally we have 

The Ceylon Rhododendron {R, Rollissonii), the subject of this article. 

AVc are the more anxious to make this clear, because the wondrous discoveries of Dr. Hooker, 
and the new tilings come or coming from the islands of India, wiU render the Garden Botany of 
Asiatic Rhododemdrons very difficult a few years hence. Nor can we say that it appears to be clearly 
understood even now. 















[Plate 8.] 


THE TETRANDROUS BORONIA. 

(BOUONIA TETUANDRA.) 


A Oreen/iouse Shrubs from New Holland, helon^hi^ to the Natural Order o/* Rue worts. 


Cl&aractrr, 

THE TETRANDROUE BORONIA. A smooth shrub. BORONIA TETRANDRA ; laovifr, foliis pinnatis^ folioliH 
Leaves pinnated ; leaflets in three or four pairs, with an 8>4>jugiB cum impart linearibus obtusis, pedunculis trifldis 

odd one, linear, blunt. Peduncles three-parted shorter than foliis brevioribus, sttiminibus 4 minoribus. 

the leaves. Stamens 8, four being smaller than the rest. 


Boronia tetrandra : Lahillardih'Cy Stbyes Nov, i., p. 98, t. 125 ; alia9 B. microphylla of the Nurseries; 

^ alias B. pilosa Lahill^rdiere. ^ ® 


j^Y wliat struigc blunder tliis jilant, having ciglit stamens, gained •i\\e reputation and name of 
having four, we arc unable to say. It owed its name to the French botanist LabiUardicre, who, it 
is to be inferred, did not possess very accurate powers of observation. English nurserymen, in 
return, have given it another name, wliich belongs to a totally different species, and wliich is just as 
inapplicable. ^ 

The accompanying drawing was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society a month since, 
and is thus noticed in the Socnety^s Journal. 

Tliis little shrub is not unlike a dwarf Boronia pinnata ; but it has a less number of leaflets, and 
seldom produces more than 1 flower at a time in each axil. These are pale pink, rather large, and 
very jiretty. The leaflets are usually 7, but occur to the number of 5, or even 9 ; they are narrow, 
blunt, and smell rather agreeably. The whole iflant is destitute of down or hairs.^^ 

The native country of the plant is the south-east of Australia (where it seems to be common, 
especially in Van Dieman^s Land), and where nmnerous forms, or supposed forms of it have been 
detected by Mr. Ronald Gunn. If all these supposed forms really belong to one and the same 
species, we must confess that the tetraiidrous Boronia is as variable a plant as we know of. We 
would recommend Nurserymen and others corresponding with Van Dieman^s Land, to procure 
seeds of as many of the forms as possible, for some of them seem much better adapted to cultivation 
than even tjus. Dr. Hooker distinguishes five in particular, viz. : 



THE TETEANDKOUS BORONIA. 


;3d 

1. Fkribunda, Tliis has linear stalked leaflets in tliree or four pairs, hairy branches, and very 
nmncrous lateral and terminal flowers. 

:l. Temin'tjhra ; with linear stalked leaflets, broader than in No. 1, a more erect habit, and flowering 
invariably in terminal clusters. 

•3. Gmndijlora. Here the leaflets are longer, ovatc-l?nceolate, and only in two pairs, the flowers 
much larger, and the branches nearly smooth. This variety is said to smell lik(^ Tansy or Rue. 

4. Lariinfolia. An upright twiggy branclied form, with leav('s in distant fascicles, the lcafl(‘ts in tlire(* 
or four pairs, nearly sessile and pressed close to the stem, and clusters of small terminal flowers. 

”). VUosa, A fine leaved hairy form, not much dillercnt from No. 2. Tliis has been (*onsid(red a 
distinct species by systematic Botanists, who cull it Boronia pilosa. 

To none of tliem does the garden plant properly belong. It is most like No. 3, but tin* leaflds 
are almost invariably in three' or four pairs. 

Although inferior to the pinnated Boronia (/i. puinaia) this is by no means an uninteresting 
species, its flowers being produced abundantly, and having a deligate blush colour liki* that of an 
apple blossom. 

As to the B. microphjUay whose name has been ignorantly applied to tliis plant, we need oiil} 
say that it bears it the least possible resemblance'. 
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[P|iTR 9.] 

THE LONG-TAILED LADY’S-SLIPPER. 

(CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM.) 


A 


Greenhouse herbaceous plant, from Peru, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


^jpcctfic CI)aracter. 


THE LONG-TAILED LADY’S-SLIPPER. Stemless. 
Loaves distichoiiR, sword-shaped, leathery, smooth, spot- 
less. Scape drect, bearing several flowers, longer than the 
leaves. Bracts like spathes, as long as the ovary. Sepals 
ovate-lanceolate, gracefully curved. Petals extended into 
very long pendent wavy linear tails. Lip oblong, glan- 
<!ular on tlie edge, near the base. Sterile stamen broader 
than long, ‘2-lobed, with bi’istles on the ends of its lobes. 


CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM.’^heKvXQ foliis distichis 
ensiformibus coriaceia glabris immaculatis scapo stricto 
plurifloro brevioribus, bracteis spathaceis ovarii longitu- 
dine, scpalis ovato-lanceolatis arcuatis, petalis in caudas 
longissinias pcudulas flexuosas liiieares productis, labello 
oblongo marginc versus basin glaiiduloso-serrato, stainiiie 
sterili transverso bilobo apicibus setosis. 


Cypripedium caudatuin : Lindley, Genera and Species of Orchidaceous Plants, p, 531. 


rpiiis extraordinary plant was for many years known only by a few fragments preserved in Herbaria. 

At last the eolleetor Hartweg met with it in wet, marshy plaees niar the hamlet of Nancgal, in 
the ])roviucc of Quito ; but he did not send it home. Subsequently, the collectors of Messrs. Veitch, 
of Hxeter, and of Mr. Linden, tell in with it; and to the latter is, we believe, ownug its introductiem 
to Europe in a living state. 

For the opportunity of figuring it we have to acknowledge our obligations to Mrs. Lawrence, who 
first succeeded in bringing it into flower, and who exliibited it to the Horticultural Society in March 
last. Since that time a weaker specimen has blossomed with Mr. 0. B. "VVarncr. 

The accompanying plate is a faithful representation of the plant as it flowered at Ealing Park, 
but is far from giving an adequate idea of the natural beauty of the species. The great sheathing 
bracts, which in South America are as large as those of a Hehconia, were mere abortions ; and we learn 
from drawings brought home by Mr. Warezewitz that the flowers are very much larger and finer- 
coloured in its native swamps. The stains on the lip, for instance, arc numerous, and of a rich warm 
brown, giving quite another appearance to the flowers. On one of Hartweg’s dried specimens are 
remains of six flowers of this sort, placed at the end of a scape more than two teet high. 

The petals are the extraordinary part of the species. In most Lady’s-shpper flowers they are short, 
and little distinguishable from the sepals ; but here they extend into the most curious narrow tails. 
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THE LONO-TAILED LADY’s-SLIPPER. 


which hang down and wave in the wind, in a manner of which we have in gardens no other such 
example, not even in the genus of Strophantlis. TVliat adds to the curiosity of tJicse singular 
appendages is the fact, first remarked by Mrs. Lawrence, that they are quite short when the Sower 
begins to open, and that they acquire length day by day, at a rate which would enable an attentive 
observer to see them grow. Tliis lady has favoured us with some measurements made by herself, 


from w'hich we learn that — 

# 

When the flower first opened, the petals were J of an inch long. 

During the second day they grew of an inch. 

On the third day they advaiiced 4 inches moi'e. 

The growtli of the fourth dagr amounted to inches. 

And on the fifth day they still extended 5i inches. 


At this tiufe the growth is supposed to have leased, the petals having in four days lengtlicned 
17 J inches, and being 18 J inches long when full grown. 

Another example of this tendency to lengthen the petals into tails, but in a less degree, occurs in 
the sedgy Ladj^s-slipper,^' mention(‘d further on. And a third case is found in the strange genius 
Uropcdiuni, in wliich not only do the petals turn to tails, eight or ten inches long, but their example 
is followed by even the lip, wliich for this purpose flattens itself, entirely unfolds, and pushes itself 
out into a long and narrow tongue. It may be useful to state that this Uroped, which is not yet in 
cultivation, has the habit of the " bannered Lady^s-slipper,” and was found wild by Linden, growing 
in the soil of little woods in the savannah which occurs on the*, high part of the Cordillera that 
looks down upon the vast forests of the Lake of Maracajbo. Its elevation above the sea was 8, .500 
feet, in the territory of the Chiguai'd Lidians, where the specimens now before us were gathered in 
flower, in June, 1813. 

The reason of tliis marvellous structure seems to deserve inquiry at the hands of .some proficient 
in the doctrine of final causes. There is e\ddently a tendency towards it in other Orchids, as, for 
example, in Brassias, some Oncids, the genus Cirrliopetalum, and the long-tongued llabeiiarias. 

The long-tailed Lady^s-iiipper belongs to a section of the genus which is distinctly charactcrist;d 
by having no foliage on the sides of the stem, instead of which a number of tliick narrow leaves 
spring up from its very base, and allow the flowering stem to rise freely into the air.* Tiny all 
inhabit tropical countries, but are generally found at considerable elevations above the sea. As most 
of them are in cultivation, the following enumeration may be useful : — 

1. Thk Handsome LadyVslipper. (G vems^um, WalUch.) 

From the mountains of Sylhet, and the Khasiya liills of Continental India. We have not 
seen this from the Malay Islands. 

Leaves spotted with deep green and purple, almost as long as the scape. Lip and sepals veined with 
green. Petals stained with purple, and fringed with long hairs, 

2. The Java LAT)Y^s-SLTPP£K. (Gjavanicum, lieinwardt ined.) 

Pound wild in Java. (Not in cultivation ?) 

Leaves speckled with green, and much shorter than the scape. Sepals veined with green. Petals 

* The stcmlcss Lady-slipper {C. acauU) has the leafless scapo of this division, together with :hc broad, thin-ribbed 
leaves of the other, and serves to connect the two. It is here intentionally passed by. 
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distinctly spotted with purple on a green ground, tipped with pink, and fnngcd with long hairs. 
Lip deep olive-green, not veiny. — Dr. Blume refers this to C. venustum, and perhaps with reason ; 
but a drawing before us from Dr. Eeinwardt, and a dried specimen brought home by Lobb 
(No. 304), suggest the propriety of further examination. Tlie short comparative memoranda given 
above, sufficiently show that if the same species, it is a well-marked variety. 

3. The Bearded Lady^s-suppeu. [C. larhatvm, Lindley.) 

On Mount Opliir, where it was found by Mr. Griffith. 

Like No. 1, but the upper edge of the petals is marked with purple glands, and all the parts of 
the flower are much stained with rich purjile. * 

4. The Purple-stained Lady^s-slipper. {C.jDurpuratum, Lindley.) 

Grows wild in wet mossy crevices near the summit of Mount Ophir. 

Also in the way of No. 1. But the dorsal sepal is convex, white with purple veins, and all the other 
pSrts are deeply stained with purple. The leaves are much shorter and more oblong than in any 
of the preceding. 

ft 

5. Low's Lady's-supper. (C. Lowei, Lindley.) 

In Borneo and Sarawak. 

llemarkable for the extension of the petals into two long spathulate bodies blotched with purjile. 
When wild it has 8-10 flowers on a scape. 

6. The Glandular Lady's-slipper. (C. glandulijlorum, Blume.) 

New Guinea, on old decaying trunks of trees. (Not in cultivation.) 

Lciaves like those of No. 7. Blowers large, about 2 or 3 on a scaph, ^vith long twisted petals, bearing 
liairy glands on their edge j and a large pale pink lip, which bears within it a pair of long 
reversed horns. 

7. The Bannered Lady's-slipper. (O'. jWiywe, Wallich.) 

Mountains of Sylliet and Khasiya. 

Leaves narrow, not stained. Blowers large, with an orange-coloured lip, a broad dorsal greenish 
sepal, edged with white, and long spreading flat greenish petals. 

8. Lindley's Lady's-slipper. {C. lAndleyanum, Schomburgk.) 

Damp meadows of Guayana, among Sundews, Sunjars {Helianifih<yras), and similar 
plants. (Not in cultivation.) 

A stout, hard leaved plant, with a stem 2 feet liigh, covered with rusty down. Blowers brown, in a 
one-sided panicle, having coarse spathaceous bracts at their base. Lip small, oblong, green. 
A very curious, but not handsome plant. 

9. The Sedgy Lady's-slippfr. {C. earicinum ; foUis angustissimis coriaceis acutis unicostatis scapi 
tomentosi longitudinc, racemo plurifloro, bracteis ovatis spathaceis glabris ovario glabro brevioribus, 
sepalis laterolibus connatis labelli longitudinc, petalis in caudam acuminatis.) 

Bound in Bolivia by Bridges. (Not in cultivation.) 

The flowers in our possession arc mere fragments, but they suffice to show that the species is perfectly 
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distinct from all others. The leaves are about a foot long, and ^ inch wide, but they appear 
as if narrower in consequence of their edges being rolled back. 

10. The Lono-tailed Lady^s-slipper. {C. catidatum, Lindley.) 

Mountains of Peru, 

The subject of this Plate. The follow ing woodcut gives some idea of the appearance of the plant in 
a wild state. 



CLEANINGS AND OKIGINAI 
MEMORANDA. 
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59. Fuchsia nigbicans. Linden. A greenhouse 
shrub, with purple and rose-coloured flowers, from the 
mountains of Central America. Introduced by Mr. Linden. 
(Fig. 23.) 

Nearly allied to F. triphylla. Leaves placed in whorls of three, or 
occasionally opposite, pendulous flowers in 'leafy bunches at tbo end 
of the branches, and petals not rolled up when in bud, associate this 
with F, loxensis and others inhabiting the chain of tho Andes from 
N. Grenada to Peru. The present species was collected in the cold 
region of tho province of Menda, at tho heights of 2270 to 2600 
yards, growing in damp shady ravines, and flowering from May to 
November. Covered all* over with slight grey down. Leaves in 
threes, sliort-stalked, and acuminate, somewhat glandular at tho edge. 
Flowers solitary in the a^ils of tho leaves. Calyx rose-coloured, 
downy inside. Petals flat, deep violet, with a few scattered hairs at 
tlie back, lanceolate, acute, as long as the lobes of the calyx. — Van 
}J outlet 8 Flore^ t. 481. 

A pretty species, although inferior to some now in cultivation. 

60. Lageti’a ltntearia. Lamarck, {aluts Daphne 
Lagetto, Swarfz,) A curious stove tree, of little beauty, 
with oblong grey leaves; aifd erect racemes of naked pitcher- 
shaped pale yellow flowers. Belongs to the Daphnads. 

Received from Jamaica at 
Kew, where it flowers in 
the summer and autumn. 
(Big. 24.) 
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The liber or inner bai*k of this tree consists of layers of reticulated fibre, exactly resembling well-prepared lace ; and 
its nature is best exhibited by taking a ti’uncheon from a branch, tearing down the bark, and separating it by the hand 
into as many layers as that portion of the tree is yeai*8* old. ** Tlie ladies of Jamaica,” Dr, Lunan observes, ** 
exircmely dextrous in making ca])s, ruffios, and complete suits of lace witli it. In order to bleach it, after being drawn 
out as much as it will bear, they expose it (stretched) to tlie sunshine, and sprinkle it frequently with water. It beai’s 
washing exti'ciuoly well with common soap, or the ^ curatoe ’ soap, and acquires a degree of whiteness equal to the best 
artificial lace. The wild negroes have made apparel with it of a very durable nature, but the common use to which it is 
applied is roperaakiiig.” A tree from 20 to .‘10 feet high, with branches too straggling and foliage too thin to form a 
sti'iking object, though I'eally of a good size, glossy and handsome w'hen in flower. Leaves alternate, on rather short 
petioles, which are jointed on the branch, hence the leaves readily fall oft* in drying ; they are heartshaped-ovate, acute, 
reticulated, palish green. Flowers pure white, or, in budj greenish-white, arranged in spikes which are solitary and 
terminal on a main branch, or on short side branches. In growing it at Kew we have made use of good yellow loam, 
mixed with a little leaf-mould and sand. In this it has attained tlie height of 8 feet, and continues in a perfectly healthy 
ata,te. -’J^olanical Magadiie^ t, 4.502. 

()]. Dkymoma ciiisTATA. MiqucL A creeping, downy, fleshy-leaved, hothouse Gesneriad, with 
large laccrateil green flowers. Native of Dutch Guiana. Bloomed at Ghent in October, 1848, ^Yith 
M. Van Houttc. (Fig. 25.) 

Stems round, rooting from any part of their surface. Leaves coarsely toothed. Flowers solitary, axillary, wdth great 
leafy calyxes nearly as long as the pale green uneven corolla. Described as handsome, on account of its long creeping 
branches and broad deep-green foliage, and as suitable for mixing with Epiphytes in an Orchid house. — Van lIoutte*8 
Flore, t, 388. Seems to be very near Drymouia bicolor, 

1)2. Abies Jezoexsis. SieboUL A magnificent evergreen coniferous tree from Japan. 
Introduced by Messrs. Staudish and Co. Leaves of a brilliant green. (Fig. 20.) 

According to Siebold, the Jezo Spruce is so called because it gi’ows on the islands Jezo and Krafto, in the empire of 
Japan, whence it has been introduced into the gardens of the wealtliy inhabitants of Jedo. lie describes it as a largo 
tree, with a soft light w^ood employed by the Japanese for arrows, and in the construction of domestic utensils. The 
leaves are said to remain for seven upon the branches. The cones were unknown to him. He only saw the 

tree in flower in tlie month of June. 

The plant now introduced by Messrs. Standish and Co. has leaves of the most brilliant green on bojli sides, placed 
when young in tw’o rows, about l^ incB long, and a line and a half wide, tliin and soft when young, stiff when oM, 
and terminated gradually by a very distinct spine, which is the end of the midrib. The branches when very 
young are covered with a rusty down ; when old they become smooth. The cones are narrow, tapering, rather more 
than () inches long, with broad convex loose roundcil scales, wliich do not readily separate from their axis, and have at 
their base a short roundish slightly serrated bract, which is just visible at the point of intersection of the lateral scales. 
Although the cones of the Jezo Spruce are unknown, wo can hardly doubt that this is the plant intended by Siebold ; 
at least we observe nothing at variance with his figure and description, except that he describes the young branches of 
that species as being smooth ; in the plant before us they arc covered witli short down, but they become smooth with 
age ; and as he describes those which he sAw as having a yellowlsli rusty coat, the apparent difference is reduced to little. 
Probably perfectly hardy, but that is not a.s yet ascertained. 

()8. ONCii)iu.\r TRiLiNGUE. A rciiLirkublc lialf climbing Orchid from Peru, with large brown and 
yellow flowers thinly arranged u])()n a niecmose panicle. Introduced by .Sir Pliilij) do Malpas Grey 
Egerton, Bart., M.P. Blossomed at Oidton Park, in April, 1850. 

0. triUndm , (Microchila) foliis .... racerao subvohibili basi paniculate, floribus raris, bracteis oblongis apathaceis 
ovario quadruple brevioribus, sepalis lateralibua unguiculatis basi connatis lanceolaiis undulatis eloiigatis dfiraali 
subrotundo-ovato crispo ungue auriculato columnee long^tudiue, pctalis lanceolatis revolutis valde crispis, labelli pngio- 
niformis crispi revoluti auriculis gros.se dentatis carnosis ascendentibus crista maxima valde convexd a fronte trilingui a 
tergo bitubercnlato laminA teniii interject^ deiiticulo carnoso utrinque, columnee glabroe alis parvis setaceis. 

This remarkable species belongs to the same natural division of the genus as the 0. ^erratum mentioned and figured at 
p. 28, No. 42, in a pre^ous number of this work. It is, however, perfectly distinct from it and all others known to us. Its 
flowers are of a deep chocolate brown, the petals and crest of the lip being edged and spotted with bright yellow. Of the 
crest the structure is so singular and complicated that it is difficult to describe ; in this, however, it is remarkable that in 
front of a large quasi-rocky elevation there project three flat yellow tongues which are quite peculiar to the species. 
Before it flowered the plant was supposed to be O. macranthum, which is a very much finer thing, and, if drawings <'an 
be trusted, must be one of the best of all Oncids. 
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()1. Ilkx cohnuta. 
• A fine, hardy, ever- 
green Holly, from the 
North of Cliina. Intro- 
duced by Alessrs. Standisli 
and Co. (Fig. 27.) 

/. contnta; foliis obloiifjis 
1 coriaeeis inargi natis basi obtii- 

sis a|iice truneatis in plantA 
' vegetiore gro8.‘.e sinuato- 

iM'i clcMitatis spinosis in aduUa 

3-coruibiiH inU*grisque, um- 
r bellis axillaribus sessilibus, 

baccis 4-pyrefii8. • 

When Mr. Fortune was in Cliina, in the 
hcrvico of the Horticultural Society, he 
fouiul this ill ilow’er somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shaiighaojin the month of April. 
During his present visit to that country he 
again met with it, and in fruit, at a place 
called Kiii-taug. It is a very remarkable 
plant, and promises to be, to English gar- 
dens, of much importance, on account of 
its hard, dark green, evergreen foliage and 
large berries. The leaves ai’e almost always 
furnished with three strong spines at the 
end, but when the plant is young (here are 
added one or two more on each side. Jn 
the old plant the latter wholly disappi'ar, 
while the end spines will oceusionally 
extend, turn up their edges, and assume the 
aiipcaruiicc of strong lioriis. ’ 

65. Ilex micuocaupa. Anotlicr 
hardy (A crgrecii Holly from the North 
of Cliina. Introduced hy Messrs. 
Standisli and Co. (Fig. 2S.) 

/. mia'ocaf'pa ; foliis ovalibus integerrimis 
petiolatis utrinque acutis glabris, umbellis 
pedunculatis petiolo bi’evioribus, fructibus 
tetmpyrenis. 
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Concerning this new shrub we have no information beyond the statement that it was found at Tein-tung. The aspect 
of tlie pWt is not unlike that of an evergreen oak, but the leaves are perfectly smooth on each side. The berries when 
ripe ore very small, and appear to bo imusually pulpy, for, on drying, they shrivel up, and leave the ribs of the 4 stones 
wliich tliey enclose quite apparent. It seems allied to Thunberg's Ilex rotunda. * 

66. CAmBYA SPECT.UJILIS, of wliicli there is a figure in the Florist of April (vol. iii. p. 92.), is 
only a finely blown speeinien of C. pumila, and thus adds another to our list of aliases at p. 6. 

67. TnoPiEOLUir Waonebianom. Karslen. 

Judging from a coloured print circulated by Mr. F. A, Haagc, Juu., of Erfurt, we should say that this is scai’cely 
more than a variety of tlie Tropceolam figured at p. * 9 of this volume ; differing in little except tlio form of the leaves 
which are represented to be hastate, and in the colour of the petals which appear to be dark violet instead of blue. ^ 

68. Ueliconia ANGUSTiPOtiA. llooker. A noble hothouse herbaceous plant from Brazil, with 
large crimson spathes, and snow-white flowers. Blossomed at Kew in January, 1846. Belongs to 
tile order of Musads. 

A very handsome and rather dwarf species, introduced to Liverpool from Brazil. Its beautiful bright red spathes, 
Jeep orange-coloured ovaries, and white sepals tipped with green, have a very handsome effect. The flower-stem is 
sheathed by the bases of the long petioles, and the principal leaf is 1 4 foot long and about .3 inches wide, with a stout 
rib and parallel oblique veins, narrowed to a point at both ends, and glabrous, except that the rib beneath the very long 
taper petioles and cylindrical sheaths (at least in their upper part), is clothed with a scattered pulverulent or scurfy 
down. The rachis is a span and more long, deep red, bearing at distances of an inch or more, six or seven bright red 
spathes, the lowest one 6 inches long, the rest gradually shorter and less acuminated. This belongs to a genus of 
tropical plants inhabiting moist places, conspicuous by their flue broad leaves aiul showy flowei*s ; forming, with allied 
genera, dense thickets in their native localities. The present may be considered a dwarf species of the genus, as it does 
not attain more than between three and four feet in height. It requires to be grown in a hirgc pot, in light loam, 
supplying it freely with water during summer. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4175. 

69. G.vrrya elliptica. I)ough\s. The b’emale. A hardy evergreen shrub, from North 
Western America. Introduced by the Horticultiu’al Society. Belongs to tlic order of Garr\ads. 

Hitherto the male only of this fine iilvergrcen bush has been known in our Gardens ; in which its good foliage and 
long massive tails of yellowish c^kins, appearing in the earliest days of spring, have deservedly rendered it a universal 
favourite. The female, which in foliage is like the male, has flowered now for the first time in Europe, and pi’ovcs tt) bo 
as destitute of beauty as the male is couspicuous for it. The catkins are short, green, and, at a little distance from the 
bush, are not to be observed. To Botanical Gardens the plant is an acquisition, as it is to Horticulture, inasmuch as it 
will probably now ripen fruit, and thus afford a ready moans of propagation. It is possible, also, that the deep piirjdo 
berries, with long clusters of wiiieli the plant is loaded in North-West America, may prove ornamental ; but of that we 
can at present have no certain knowledge. — Jowni, Hort, Soc*, Vol. v. p. 137. 

70. Tuichopilia suavis. A delicious Orchid, of which a figure will appear iu an (‘arly iiuiiiber 
of this work. 

T. suavis ; pseudobulbis tenuibus obcordatis, foliis latis oblongis coriaceis, pedunculis biflori.s, pctalis lincaribus 
rectiusculis, labello maximo bilobo undulato crispo basi arete convoluto sursiun abrupte veiitricoso. 

71. Tupa crassicaums. Hooker, {aliwt Sipliocampylus canus, of tlic Belgian (Sardens.) A 
Brazilian Greculiottee Lobeliad, of little interest, with long serrated leaves, boary undiinieath, and 
dull yellowish red flowers. Blooms at Kew in summer and autumn. Introduced by M. IVlakoy, 
of Liege. 

Our plants are nearly three feet high, and exhibit a stout but woolly or cobwebby stem, leafy at the top, Homething 
after the manner of the Daphne Laiireola, Leaves soft, four to six inches long, patent or deflexed, lanceolate or 
broad-lanceolate, acute, serrated, tapering at the base into a short foot-stalk, dark green and slightly downy above, 
tomentosc and hoary beneath. Peduncles solitary, one to two inches long, woolly. Calyx woolly, the limb of five 
acuminated spreading segments. Corolla yellowish, or greenish red, at length quite red ; tube two inches long, nearly 
straight, laterally compressed ; limb two-lipped, lips long, superior one inclined upwards, bifid, segments lincai*-acuininate ; 
low»"r lip deflexed, trifid, segments linear-lanceolate . — Botanical Magazine, t. 4605. 
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72. Cycnoches barbatum. lAndky. A very pretty orchidaceous epiphyte from Costa Kica, with 
long drooping hairy racemes of yellow flowers spotted with brown, and with a shaggy lip. Flowered 
with Mrs. Lawrence. 

A singular and handsome plant, wliich appears almost to connect Ocngora with this very sportive genus. A young 
plant scarcely exhibits a pseudo-bulb at all, only several imbricating, leafy scales terminated by an oblong-oval, 
acuminated, plaited leaf. When the leaf is fully developed the almost naked pseudo-bulb appears, ovate, compressed, 
green, smooth, with the withered scales at the base. Scape from the base of the pseudo-bulb, a foot long, dark purple, 
pubescent or hairy, jointed, sheathed with scales at the joints j this is terminated by a drooping many-flowered raceme, 
a foot long, of which the rachis and pedicel-like ovai’ies are dark purple, and hairy. Flowers moderately large, at first 
sight a good deal resembling those of Oongara maculata, but larger. Lip very hairy or bearded, hanging down, white 
tinged with yellow, and elegantly spotted with deep blood colour . — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4479. 

73. Griffinia Liboniana. Be Jmghe. An unimportant hothouse Amaryllid from Brazil, with 
pale blue flowers. Introduced by M. de Jonghe of Brussels. Flowers in March. 


A bulb, with narrow, oblong, flaccid leaves, which much 
upon a dark green ground. Tho scape is about 6 inches 
with very narrow .segments, whitisli on the lower half, 
distinct species of the genus, the narrow, unstalked, blotched 
leaves being quite peculiar to it. But it is not likely to 
possess any interest as an object of beauty. — Joum, Hort, 
Soc., Vol. V. p. 137. 

7i. Catasktum warczewitzii. (a/ias Warc- 
zewitzia, Skinner.) A most fragrant terrestrial 
t)relii(l from Panama. Introduced by Mr. Skinner. 
PloAvers ])alc green. .Discovered by Warezewitz; 
blossomed iit Pcnllcrgare in April with J. D. 
Llewelyn, Esq. (Eig. 29.) 

C. WnrczcwilzU, (Monaciunthijs) raoeinis lirevibns 
densis pciidulis, sepalis petalisquc subrotundo-ovatis patulis 
incurvi.s, labelli galea antica basi coinpressa apice ventricosa 
lobis membranaeeis planis lateralibus parvis sermtis inter- 
iiicdio bilobo laciiiiis divaricatis timbriatis, cotumnri muticA. 

'riiis lias found its way into cultivation under the name 
of Warezewitzia, Mr. Skinner having supposed the genus to 
be new, and desiring to give it to the bold and indefatigable 
naturalist who discovered it. We quite agree with Mr. 
Skinner that if patience, and unwearied industry, courage 
tliat r.?vcr quails before danger, and enthusiasm which 
despises difiiculty, should give a naturalist a claim to a genus, 
Mr. Warezewitz most eminently has one. But ho must 
wait for another opportunity, the plant that was given him 
being undoubtedly a Catasetum, and nearly related to 
C, dUcolor. As a species it is perfectly distinct from all 
others ; the flowers which grow in a close pendulous raceme, 
consist of roinulish ovate sepals and petals, and a helmetted 
lip which spreads into a thin 3-lobed limb, the middle lobe 
of which divides into two diverging fringed halves. They 
are pale green, with bright emerald greeu veins, and though 
not gaudy are extremely pretty. Their charm consists, 
however, in their delicious fragrance, which is quite equal 
to that of Acrides odoratuin 

75. Aciiimenes Jaureguia. IFcz, 

This appears from a figure received from Mr. Ilaage of 
Erfurt, to be only a white flowered variety of A. longljlora. 


resemble those of a Drimia, being mottled with pallid blotches 
high, and round. The flowers are small, pale ultra-marine 
Stamens very short, and delicate. It is no doubt a very 
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76. Oncidium longipes. A little unimportant Orclnd from Brazil (?) with yellow and brown 
flowers. Beceived from M. Morel of Paris in April. 

0. imgipcs ; (Tetkapetala macropetala) pseudobulbis ovalibus diphylUs, foUis angiistis tenuibus, flcapo bifloro foliifi 
sequali, peduncuiis clongatiS) sepaliii lateralibus elongatis pendulis basi connatis dorsali breviore latiore refracto, petalis 
oblongis planis, labelU lobis lateralibus parvis obtusis intemiedio transverso apiculato sinu convexo serrate, crista 
pubescente depressa basi simplici tnmcatd papilla utrinque adpressd apice 3dob4, columuee alls minimis sinuatis. 

The habit is plainly that of 0. but tlie sepals and petals are deeply stained with dull brown. Having been 

sent to Messi’s. Loddiges some years since by M. Morel, it probably exists in our collections ; but it is not wortli 
cultivating except by mere Botanists. 

77. Bokonu spatuulata. Lindley. [alias B. mollina, of \ 

Uardens.) An evergreen Swan lliver shrub, with a heavy 1 < A /^~ 

luiplcasant odour, and small pink flowers. Flowered with - ' 

Mr. J. G. Henderson in March. Belongs to the Bueworts. 

An erect shrub, of little beauty, with compi'essed branches, which are / \ / / 1 

rather rough when young. Leaves dull olive-green, simple, veinless, \ 1 / j 

smooth, short and roundish-obovato on the early branches, becoming U \ I , i/ / 

narrower and spathulate on the later. Flowers pink, small, in small j \ I / 

terminal cymes, inconspicuouss ; their stalks are defended by coarse glands. ■ \J y j 

Even in its native country, after having been burnt down, and reduced in \ M j I 

stature to 9 iuclies or a foot, this can be a plant of very small interest. \ \ I / 

When extended by cultivation into long straggling branches spaiingly ^ \ i / 

covered with leaves, it is quite de.stitute of interest for gardens, and must \ \' / / 

be regarded as the worst of the Boronias.—Jou?'**. JM. Vid. v. p. 142. \' \W 

7^5. Riiodoleia CiiAMPioM. Hooker. A greenlioiise shrub from lloug ll 

Kong, of exqubite beauty, with heads of Howers surrounded by numerous \\ 

large closely J3acked lloral leaves, of a brilliant deep rose colour. Supposed \ l 

to belong to the order of AVitch Hazels (Hamamclidacese). Has not llowcred A 1 * A 

ill England. Living plants have been received by Messrs. Standisli and Co., 1 1 \ j \ 


ut‘ llagsbot. 


Captain Champion, writing from Hong Kong, December, 1049, says, “ This is admitted 
by all here to be the handsomest of Hong Kong flowering trees, and new to Europeans till 
I discovered it in February last. It i.s a .small tree, but would probably, like the Camrllla, 
blossom as a shrub profusely, eacli hrancli bearing six to eight flowers. Flower-head.s at 
its e.\tremity, and these inelies in diameter. Outer Icaflet.s of involucre about twelve. 
Inner leaflets of involucre, ro.se-eoloure<l, about eigliteen. Fruit of five radiating capsules, 
each about the size of a small liazel-nut, birostrate, two-celled, many-set'ded ; in the young 
state crowned by two long filiform style.s. Leaves long, petiolated, bright green, glaucous 
beneath. Flowers in February, and the fruit only attains its full size and ripeua in Sop- 
tember, splitting, when ripe, from the apex down wank Conditions of growth cxaAly tho.se 
of Camellia Japoiilca^ 1 should say, and the tree of about the same degree of hardihood. 
There was a tree of CavifUla Japonka in flower in tlie same wood, also C. olnfera^ and 
another probably new species, together with Dr. Sicbold’s Benthamwiy a new and very fine 
Penyidaria, an Ornus, six or seven Oaks, a Chestnut, a LiqMambar, and other rare 
trees.” — Botanical MayazInCj t. 450.0. 

The account given in the Botanical MafiazlTie of this extraordinary genus, is not sulliciont 
to enable us to offer any opinion upon it.s affinity ; but it appears to be the flneHt flowering 
shrub that has reached England since the arrival of the Camellia itself. Mr. Bentliam 
comparcLs it to Sai^u'ldia, an z\siatic genus unknown in Gardens ; and it must be confessed 
that in the scaly buds of the two there is a very striking iv.scmblance. We sliould liowever 
observe that the leaves on tlie live plants received at the nursery of Messrs. Standisli of 
Bagshot, have not at all the texture or appearance of those of Scdgwlckla, hut in those 
Viburnum Tinws. 
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79. CuimESsus t'UNEBUis. liluUiclier. {alum Ciiprcssiis pcndula, 
Slau 7 ifo)/, Loudon, See.) , A large weeping ever-gr(‘cn coniferous tree. 
From Chinese Tartary. Obtained by Mr. Fortune, and introduced by 
Messrs. Slandisb and Co., of Bagsliot. (Fig. .‘Jl.) 

This is probably the most interesting Coniferous plant yet in cultivation, and 
must in time displace the Weeping Willow. It is perfectly hardy, as was indicated 
by its native country, A figure of it is given in Lord' Macartney’s Embassy to 
China, where it, forms a weeping tree in the foreground of the view of the "Vale of 
Tombs,” a place situated in the inclement climate of Zhe-hol. The rude representa- 
tions of it on CUnilcse porcelain, having been copietl by our inaimfacturers, have 
given rise to the " willow-pattern ” found in one of the coniinoiiest kinds of English 
table-ware. Mr. Fortune’s account of his discovery of the tree was given in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle oi’ April l.‘l, last, to which the reader is referred for more 
detailed information concerning its habits. 

80. Libocedrus tetragona. Emlllclier. {alms Juniporiis uvifera, 
Don ; Thuja tcitragoiia, A magnificent evergreen Coni- 
erous tree, from tht; 

old souf hern regions of ^ 

joutli America... Tnlro- W- ^ 

luced by Messrs. Veitcli ■ ^ ^ 

This promises to be a j- 

rival of Araucaria imbri- Vi 

cata, and to be as hardy ; ^ ^ 

for it comes from just %') 

below the snow line of the ^ ^ ® 

Andes of Patagonia, where ^ 

Mr, Lobb found it in the S 

state of a tree from 50 to J 

00 feet high. According to ^ ^ 

the officers of the Beagle, 'I*! 

it is one of the trees called ^ 
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by the Spaniards, Alereo ; but tliis is doubted by Dr. Hooker. The young brandies are covered with small thick dark 
green sc^es or leaves, so placed as to constitute a four>sided arrangement, and being much lai'ger than is usual among 
the scale-leaved Conifers, produce a massive appearance, which is quite peculiar to tlie species. The cones are small 
bodies, consisting of two opposite pairs of scales, each having a long horn at its back, and the exterior pair not being 
half tlie length of the inner. These scales appear to be whitish inside, and inclose four winged seeds, which stand in 
pairs at the base of tlie larger scales; the smaller scales are seedless. These scales, of two different sizes, are placed 
in what botanists call a valvate position ; that is to say, they all touch at the edge without overlapping any interior scale ; 
and in this resides the distinctive character of the Libocedars. In fhe Arbor-vit4je8 (Thuja), on the contrary, the outer 
scales of the cones are all alike in size, and always inclose two or more smaller scales. In other words, the cones of 
a Libocedar are much more simple in their structure than those of an Arbor-vitoc, in which we have the first distinct 
commencement of the spiral arrangement found in the higher branches of the Coniferous order, 

81. LiiiocEDRUS CHiLENSis. EnMlcher. {alias Thuja chilensis, Don; alias Thuja audina, 
Poj)2^il),) From Cliili. A noble evergreen, with the habit of an Arbor Vitae. Imported by 
Messrs. Low and Go. Natural order Conifers. (Fig. 33.) 

A fine evergreen tree. Mr. Bridges says that it is from' 65 to 80 feet higli ; Sir W. Hooker, that it is a tree from 
30 to 40 feet high, of great beauty, and w'ell worthy of being introduced into our gardens. PKppig relates that it resembles 
the American Arbor Vita, but is less robust, sometimes branching from the base, and gaining the habit of a Cypress, but 
in other cases forming a conical head. “ The trunk,** he adds, “ of this last variety is simple as high as the middle, 
straight, taper, clothed wdtli ^ rough cracked bark of a brownish ash-colour, knotty, scarcely more than a foot thick, 
with a yellowish, resinous, ham strong scented {plente) w*ood.** Whether it will boar the climate of Great Britain without 
protection is at present uncertain. The young branches of this tree, when they arc vi.sible, are compressed, obovate 
between the nodes, and bright green, with glaucous furrows ; they are, however, for the most part, hidden by the leaves. 
The latter, which are compressed, blunt, and keeled, are glaucous at the sides, but bright green at the back and edges ; 
they stand in two pairs crosswise, the lower pair being much larger than the upper pair, wliich resembles two tubercles. 
These leaves cvidently%epresent the type of the cones, which are drooping, short-stalked, about half an inch long, and 
consist of four woody scales, also standing crosswise, in tw'o very unequal pairs. These scales are applicnl face to face, 
and have a sharp tubercle on the outside below the point. The two larger scales have each two seeds at their base ; the 
two smaller are seedless. The fouj seeds stand erect in the cones, with unequal-sided wings. — Journ, Jlort. Soc., Vol. v. 
p. 35. It is stated in that w’ork that the plant had been also introduced by Messrs. Stiuidish & Co. This, however, proves 
to have been on accidental error, Mr. Low having been the sole importer. 

82. Dexbrobium palpebra:. ‘ JAndleif, From the East Indies. A handsome stove epipliyto 
belengiiig to llie natural orde^r of Orchids, flowering in November. Flowers wliitc, witli a lip stained 
with yellcjw. Introduced by Messrs. Vcitch and Co. 

A charming species, in the way of D, densiflorunif with the perfume of distant hawthorn. Its stems arc more 
slender tlian those of the s|>ecies just named ; the flowers in loose racemes and white, with a deep yellow stain at 
the base of the lip, which is not only covered with soft down, but is fringed near the base with long hairs, like eyelashes. 
These elevated lines piiss along the middle, and terminate near the base in a 3-lobed tubercle, for the purpose of 
receiving which the base of Uio column is hollowed out into an oblong cavity. It was received from Messrs. Veiteh, in 
November, 184I>. — Journ. Ilort. Soc.y Vol. v. p. 33. 

S3. Acthmenes esciieriana. Lemaire, A hybrid between A. rosea 9 and loiigiflora cJ. Said 
to be hand.sojne. 

Raised by M. Regel, of Zurich. It has the habit of A. rosea, but is rather stronger. The flowers are intermediate 
in size between the two parents ; the limb is a rich crimson, spotted with bluish violet when going off ; the orifice is 
golden yellow, dotted with pm*ple, as in the motlier. — Van FlorCy 1848, p, 405 d. 
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[Plate 10.] 


DAMPIEK’S CLIANTH. 

(CLTANTUUSk DAMPIERI.) 


A Greenhouse perennial trailer, from New Holland, belonging to the Order of Leguminous Plants* 


DA j)fPI£R'S C LI ANTII. —Herbaceous, shaggy, decunibent. 
Leaflets opposite, very seldom alternate, obovate-oblong. 
Stipules cut or toothed. Peduncles bearing a kind of 
umbel at the point, shorter than the leaves. Calyx 
.'i-cleft, with acuminate segments, and acute re-entering 
angles. Ovary shaggy. 


CLIANTH US DAMPIERI. — Herbaceus, villosus, decuin- 
bens ; foliis oppositis rarissime alteriiis obovato-oblongia, 
stipulis laeiiiiatis v. dentatis, pedunculis apice subum- 
bellatis foliis brevioribus, calycibus .5-fidi8 laeiniis acuini- 
natis sinubus abutis, ovariis villosis. 


^prciftc Cl&aracttr. 


Clianthus Dampieri, Cunnuujham in Ilort. Soc. Trans. IL scries i. 522. R. Proicn, in SttnPs Narrative (1H4.0) II. 71 ; alias 
Clianthus Oxleyi, Cuiminghani ; alias Donia apeciosa, Dun (according to Brown); alias Keniicdya speciosa, 
of Cnnninyhayn. 


'j'His beautiful pbant has been raised from New Ilollaiid seeds, by Messrs. Veitcli of Exeter, under the 
name of Kenncdya speciosa; and received tlic large silver medal of the Horticidtural Society 
when exhibitcid in Regent Street, in April last ; an honour never conferred upon any new jilants, except 
such as are of surpassing value as objects of cultivation. 

Tt formed a stout decumbent herbaceous perennial, of a pallid asp(‘ct, covered with long hairs. 
Tlie pinnated leaves were in about live jiairs, with an odd one ; the leallets being oblong, or slightly 
obovate, opposite in most cases, and furnished with a pair of coarsely toothed or slashed stipules. 
Erom the axils of these leaves, and shorter than they, arise angular peduncles, having on the end 
four or five (juasi-umbellate flowers of the most brilliant colour. Their calyx is tubular, shaggy, with five 
aemninate lobes, and acute re-entering angles. The standard is ovate, oblong, acuminate, bright 
scarlet, with a deep purple stain at the base, which is convex and shining ; the keel is acuminate, 
scarlet, and very like that of the Crimson Clianth {Clianf/ius pnniceufi)y as arc the wings, which are 
also scarlet. The ovary and stamens appear not to be diflerent from the organs belonging to the last- 
mentioned species. 
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Dr. Brown, who seems to have studied this plant, speaks of it thus in the Appendix to Captain 
Sturt* s Narrative of an Expedition into Central Australia : — 

“In July, 1817, IMr. Allan Cunningham, who accompanied Mr. Oxley in his first expedition into 
the Mcstcrn interior of New South Wales, fomul his Clianthus Oxleyi on the western shore of 
Kegent’s Lake, on the Eiver Laclilan. The same plant was observed on the Gawlcr Range, not far 
from the head of Spencer’s Gulf, by Mr. Eyre in 1839, and more recently by Capt. Sturt, on liis 
Barrier Range, near the Darling. I have examined specimens from all these localities, and am 
satisfied that they belong to one and the same species. 

“In March (not May) 1818, Mr. Cumiingham, who accom 2 )anied Capt. King in his voyages of 
survey of the coasts of New Holland, found on one of the islands of Dampier’s Arcliii)elago, a plant 
which he then regarded as identical with that of Regent’s Lake. Tliis appears from the following 
passages of Itis MS. Journal : — 

“ ‘ I was not a little surprised to find Kennedya speciosn, (liis original name for Clianthus Oxlc}!) 
a jilaut discovered in July, 1817, on sterile bleak open flats, near Regent’s Lake, on the River 
Laclilan, in lat. 33° 13' S., and long. 146° 40' E. It is not common ; I could sec only three jilants, 
of which one was in flower. This island is the Isle Iklalus of the Ercnch.’ Mr. Cunningham was 
not then aware of the figure and dcscrijition in Damjiier above referred to, which, however, in his 
communication to tlie Horticultural Society in 1834, he quotes for the iflant of the Isle Malus, then 
regard(‘d by him as a distinct species from Clianthus Oxleyi of the River Lachlan. To tliis opinion 
he was jirobably in part led by the article ' Donia, or Clianthus,’ in J)o?i*s System of Gardening and 
Botany, vol. IT. p. 408., in which a third species of the genus is introduced, founded on a spiicimen 
in Mr. Lambert’s Herbarium, said ,to have been discovered at Cmlew River, by Cajit. King. This 
siieeics named Clianthus Dampieri, by Cunningham, he characterises as having leaves of a .slightly 
dilt'crent form, but its princijial distinction is in its having racemes instead of umbels ; at the same time 
he conlidcntly refers to Damj'ier’s figure and descrijition, both of which jirove the flowers to be umbellate, 
as he describes those of his Cliantlius Oxleyi to be. But as the flowers in this last plant are never 
strictly lunbcllate, and as I have met with sjjceimens in which they arc rather corymbose, I have no 
hesitation in referring Danqner’s s))ceimen, which many years ago 1 examined at Oxford, as well as 
Cunningham’s, to Clianthus Dampieri. This specimen, however, cannot now he found in liis 
Herbarium, as Mr. Howard, to whom he bequeathed his collections, informs me ; nor can I trace 
Mr. Lambert’s jilant, his Herbarium having been dispersed. 

“Since the preceding observations were written, I have seen, in Sir William Hooker’s Ili'rbarium, 
two specimens of a Clianthus, found by ^Ir. B}iioe, on the north-west coast of Australia, in the 
voyage of the Beagle. These specimens, I have no doubt, are identical with Dampier’s jilant, and 
they agree both in the form of leaves and in their subumbeUate inflorescence, with the {ilant of the 
Ijachlan, Darling, and the Gawler Range. From the form of the half-ripe jiods of one of these 
sjieeirnens, I am inclined to believe that this plant, at jircsent referred to Clianthus, will, when its ripe 
pods are known, prove to be sufficiently difl'erent from the original New Zealand specie.s, to form a 
distinct genus; to which, if such should be the case, the generic name Eremocharin may be given, as 
it is one of the greatest ornaments of the desert regions of the interior of Australia, as well as of the 
sterile islands of the north-west coast.’’ 

It is ^mssiblc that this may be intended to cover some further meaning than can be assigned to 
the words as they would be interpreted by ordinary readers. We can only remark that we find in 
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this plant no indication of a genus different from Cliantlius ; in fact, we see less to separate it from 
tlie Clianths than is to be found in Eridlichcr^s Streblorliize (Cliantlius carneus.) At all events, it 
is much to be regretted that naturalists should thoughtlessly encumber books with names of which 
there is no present or probable want. It is early enough to add to the chaos of Botanical nomen- 
clature when a clear case of scientific necessity can be made out. 

The plant will prove of the easiest cultivation, demanding no more care than is given to 
Pelargonium, the habits of wliich it probably possesses. 


As the work from which the preceding remarks of Dr. Brown have been extracted is not likely 
to be in the hands of many of our readers, we fdl a vacant space with his remarks upon two other 
Leguminous plants from New Holland, which this eminent botanist supposes to constitute new genera. 

CLIDANTHERA. 

Calyx 5-fidus. Petala longitudinc subsequalia. Stamina diadelpha : anthem uniformes; loculis 
apicc confluentibus, valvula contraria ab apice ad basin separanti deliiscentes ! Omri^<w^monospermum. 
Stylus subulatus. Sthjma obtusum. Legumen ovatum, lenticulari-cornpressum, echiuatum. 

llcrba, v. Sullrutcx, glabra^ glandulosa ; ramnlis ayignlalis, Folia cum hnpari pinnala ; foliolis 
opjjositis, tsubtus glandulosis, Stipulse basi peiioU adnake. Flores sgjicati, parvi, albicantes. 

Subgenus forsan Psoraleie, cui habitu simile, folds calycibusque pariter glandulosis ; diversum 
dcliiscentia insolita antherarum ! 

C). Cm DANTiiERA psoralioides. • 

Sullrutcx bipcdalis in paludosis. B, SlurL 

llcrba, vcl suffrutex, en^cta, bipedalis, glabriuscula. Hamuli angulati^ Folia cum impari pinnata, 
4-5-jnga ; foliola o])posita, lanceolata, subtus glandulis crebris parvis manifestis, marginibus scabris. 
Spiem deiism, multillorm. Calyx 5-fidus, parum inajqualis, acutus, extus glandulis dense conspersus. 
Corolla ; Vexillum lamina oblonga subconduplicata nec explanata, basi simplici absque auriculis ; 
ungue abbreviate. Ake vc'xillo pauUo breviores, carinam lequantes, laminis oblongis, aiiriculo baseos 
brevi. Cannae petala alis conforines. Stamina diadelpha, simplex et novemfidum; anthcra* 
subrotundm v. rcnifonies, valvula ventrali anthcra dimidio minore subrotunda. Ovarium hispidum 
ovulo reniformi. Legumen basi calycc subernarcido cinctum, cchinatum. Semen reniforme, 
absque stropliiola; iiitegumcnto duplici. Embryo viridis; cotylcdoncs obovatm, accumbentes. 

PENTADYNAMIS. 

Calyx 5-fidus submqualis. Vexilluyn explamatuin, caUo baseos laminie in unguem decurrenti. 
obtusa, basin versus gibba, longitudinc alarum. Stamina diadelpha; 5 majoribus 

biiearibus, rcliquis ovatis. Omrlum polyspermum. Stylus e basi arcuata porrcctus, postice 
barbatus. Legumen coinpressum. 

ITerba (Suflrutex sec. D. Sturt), bipedalis sericeo-incana ; caulc aiigulato crccto. Folio ternata ; 
foliolis sessilibus, linearibus, obtusis, Flores racemosi, flavi. 

9. Pentadynamis incana. 

" On sand-hills with Crotalaria Sturtii.” B. Sturt. 
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Herba erecta, rainosa, sericco-iucaiui. Folia altcrna, tcrnata; petiolo elongate, terctiusculo, 
foliolo tenninali loiigiore vix unciali. Racemi multiflori, erecii ; pedicelli subsequantes calycem, 
Bracteolae subulate, infra apicem pcclicclli, basin calycis attingentes. Calyx 5-fidus ; laciniis acutis 
tubuiii aequantibus. Corolla Hava, calyce plus duple longior. Vcxillum cxplanatuin, basi absque 
auriculis sed callo in unguem decurrenti ibique barbato auctiun. Carina infra medium gibba pro 
receptione baseos styli. Staminum antherm majores lineares, basi vel juxta basin affixa3 ; 5 minorcs 
ovatfe, incumbentes. Ovarium liiieare, pubescens. Stigma termiiiale, obtusuin. Legumeu 
immaturum iiicanum, stylo e basi arcuata porrecto terminaium, calyce subemarcido subtensum. 

In the collection of the plants of his last expedition, presented to the British Museum by Sir 
Thomas Mitch('ll, there is a ])lant which seems to belong to the genus Pentadynamis, which is 
probably, therefore, one of the species of Vigna, described by Mr. Bentham. 








[Plate 11.] 


THE SWEET TRICIIOPIL. 

(TRICHOPILIA SUAVIS.) 

♦ ^ 


A stove Epiphyte, from Central America, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


Cl)ftractfr» 


THE SWEET TRICHOPTL.— Pseudo-bulbs thin, oblong, 
obcordate, ono-leavod. Leaves broad, oblong, wavy, 
leathery, nearly sessile. Peduncles about 2-flowercd 
Petals linear, nearly straight. Lip very large, 3-lobed. 
wavy, crisp, closely rolled up at the base, suddenly inflated 
upwar<ls. Hood of the column 3-lobed, with all the lobes 
fringed, the middle one being the narrowest. 


TRICHOPILIA ShA VIS. — Pseudo-bulbis tenuibus oblongis 
obcordatis monophyllis, foliis latis oblongis undulatis 
coriaceis subsessilibus, pedunculis sub-bifloris, petalis 
lincaribus rectiusculis, labello inaxinio bilobo undulato 
crispo basi arete convolute sursum abmptc vcntricoso 
cuciilli trilobi laciniis omnibus flinbriatis intermedia 
angustiore. ' 


Trichopilia suavis : Supra p. 44, 7 ^ 0 . 70. 


the Vandcous Orchids, that is to say among the Orcliids having waxy pollen-masses on 

a well-defined gland, and usually with a caiidiele in addition, stands conspicuous, a group which 
wc hav(i elscwhc^re named Brassids, comprehending the genera Oncidium, Odontoglossum, Brassin, 
Cymbidium, and many more. (See Vegetahle Kingdom, p. ISl.) 

It is among these genera that the genus Trichopil is stationed, and well defined by its four pollen- 
masses at the end of a long wedge-shaped caudicle, its convolute free lip, and the remarkable hood 
of the column, divided, in the species hitherto seen, into three nnecpial lobes. Tlclcia, which is 
nearest it, has a flat lip with a distinct fleshy hypochil, and a fringed, not hooded, anther-lid. 

It is not improbable that many more Trichopils lurk in the forests of Ccmtral America than we 
have any actual knowledge of. To the Cork-screw Trichopil [Ti\ tortilk), so named on account of 
the spiral form of the petals, a second species, from Mexico, was some years since added by Messrs, 
llichard and Galeotti, with narrow stem-like pseudo-bulbs, and large solitary yellow flowc'rs, under 
the name of Tr, Galeottiana, The plant now figured forms a third ; and a fourth, still unnamed, has 
flowered with Sir Philip Egerton. 

For the opportunity of publishing a coloured plate of this, the Sweet Tridiopil, we arc indebted 
to R, S. Holford, Esep, whose specimens reached us a few weeks since in admirable condition. It 
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had also been flowered about the same time by Mrs. Lawrence and Mr, Loddiges. Its broad tliin 
pseudo-bulbs and large leathery leaves will distinguish it when not in flower, and have led to tlu! 
confusion of it with the bu’ge-flowcrcd Tooth-tongue, Oilontoglossum grande. The flowers emit the 
most delicate odour of Ilanihorn. They arc, when well grown, full five inches in diameter, dcHcate 
in texture, nearly white, ■with a few shght stains of red on the sepsds and petals, and a great convolute 
lip richly spotted with clear rose, which, it seems, becomes, in the bright natural climate of the species, 
a rich and brilliant red. 

The cultivation of the plant is exactly that of Lycaste Skinneri, and simflar terrestrial Orchids. 
This has been well described in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. v. p. 14. 

“ It shoidd be recollected that no plants can exist for any very great length of time without rest, 
and that rest is induced in a tropical cUmatc by drought, in the same way as low temperature in our 
own country suspends vital energy : therefore Orchids must be subjected to the usual seasonable changes 
of rest and activity. Rest is induced by witliliolding moisture from their roots, and partly from the 
air, and this state of things may be considered to represent their whiter. Spring should be imitated 
by gradually reviving vital energy by increase of moisture, first to the atmosphere, and afterwards to 
the roots or soil, accompanied by a proportionate increase of temperature : this period of their 
growth should be very slow. Summer must be represented by a greater increase of both heat and 
moisture; partial shade should also be resorted to, to bring the energy of the plant into full force. 
And lastly, an autumn must be created to bring about maturity, by gradually reducing the (juantity 
of both heat and moisture, until the jilants arc again brought to a fit state for repose. The first and 
last stages should be of but short duration, and require caution, otherwise much mischief may be 
done to the jilants. 

“ By groAving Orchids in the mean instead of the maximum of heat and moisture, they will not 
make such rapifl growth; but they will become more robust and healthy, and be h^ss liable to 
receive injury from sudden transitions, either of heat, drought, or moisture, in the atmosphere. 

''The temperature of the house can oidy with certainty be kept regular by night, particularly in 
summer; therefore the fire should never raise the heat of the principal house higher than 00°, 
and about five degrees less should be maintained where the plants are in a less excitable stale: but 
as the days lengthen, so the temjjerature may rise ; yet it should if possible never range higher than 
75° by night in summer; it will occasionally, however, be higher in very warm weather, and should 
be counteracted as much as possible by evaporation and ventilation by night, and by both as well as 
by shading, by day.” 
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[Plate 12.] 


THE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL 

^MEDINTLLA MAGNIFICA.) 


An cxergreen stove Shrub from Java, belonging to the Natural Order of Melastomads, 


A'ptciftc Cljarartn*. 


THE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL.— An evergreen erect 
bush, perfectly smooth in every part, with compressed 
4-wiiig<Hl branches, setose at the nodes. Leaves opposite, 
leatluTy, obovate-oblong, cordate, somewhat stem- clasping, 
suddenly pointed, triple-nerved below the mid<lle, and 
with pinnate ribs at the base. Panicles terminal, long, 
pemlulous, with whorled branches. Bracts very large/ 
briglit rose-crlour, in whorls of 4, many-iierved, deciduous. 
Flowers decandrous. 


M ED 1 N 1 L L A MA ON I FI CA . — (Sect. Earcoplacunt ia) 

ramis compressis tetraptcris ad nodos setosis, foliis oppo- 
sitis coriaceis glabris sessilibus obovato-oblongis cordatis 
subamplexicaulibus euspidatis infra medium triplinerviis 
pone biisiii pinnato-costatis, paniculis terminalibus clon- 
gatis pendulis^ ramis verticillatis, bracteis maximis colora- 
tis quaternatis multinerviis deciduis, floribus decaiidris. 


Medinilla bractcata of the Gardens^ but not of Blmie. 


qiriE genus Mcdinill, founded originally by M. Gaudichaud, upon a slirub from the Marianne Islands, 
has become known in Gardens by tlic introduction of the SboAvy and the llcd-lcaved species 
(If. spcciom and eri/fUropTi^llft) ; the former, a plant of striking beauty ; the latter, much less remarkable 
in appearance. These two may be taken as good examples of the genua generally, some of which are 
among the h.andsomest shrubs of the Malay Arclupelago, while others woidd be passed by without 
notice. Many .species have been made known by Dr. Blume, and other Dutch naturalists. They 
seem all to inhabit the islands of Asia within the tropic, and to require a damp forest climate. Blume 
says that he has seen some of them climbing up the trunks of trees to the height of from 60 to 80 
feet. He adds that they have a mucilaginous bark, which, stripped of its cpiderm, is employed by the 
Malays for poultices, in dislocations and tumours, and that the subacid leaves are, in Celebes, boiled 
with fish. 

Tile species now before us was imported from Java by Messrs. Vcitch, and gained one of the 
large medals of the Horticultural Society, early in the present spring. By some error it was called 
Medinilla hracteataf a name to which it has not the slightest claim ; the plant once so called by 
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Pr. Blume, and now before us, not being even a member of the genus, but having been separated by 
the learned Dutchman himself as a Dactvliote. {Mimmi Bot. Lvgd. Bat,,p. 18.) It is a poor 
iiisignilicant thing, not worth cidtivatiou. Tliis, on the contrary, is one of the most noble-looking 
plants in IiuUa. Its massive leaves are nearly a foot long, and 4 or 5 inches broad, of a firm leathery 
texture, and of the richest green. From the ends of the branches hang dowm panicles, from 15 to 18 
inches long, of rich glossy rose-coloured flowers, with purple petals and large many-ribbed bracts of 
the richest and clearest pink. Of the eflcct thus produced, the accompanj-iug figure gives a correct, 
and in no degree exaggerated, illustration; it however only shows the lower part of a panicle — all 
that the page can be made to contain. 

It is strange that so noble a form of vegetation should have escaped the acute eyes of the Dutch 
botanists ; and yet we must conclude that it has done so, for no trace of it ajtpcars among the live 
or sLx-aud-twenty species they have published. It certainly belongs to the section to wliirh Blume 
gives the name of Sarcoplacuntia, w 11 characterised by a short truncate cidyx and fleshy placcnt® ; 
in fact is very nearly allied to the Showy klcdiuill {M. speciusa) itself. That such a plant as this 
should have remained unnoticed m an island so much explored as Java, is one of the best illustralions 
that coidd be produced of the inexhausfiblc richness of vegetation in the Malay forests. 

What the true cultivation of this TMcdinill should b(?, can hardly be said to have been ascertained. 
Messrs. V.itdi, we believe, have treated it lus a hardy stove or warm green-house plant. According 
to Dr. Blume the species .are mostly mountain plants {linmphia, vol. i. pp, 11. &c.), and Itcinwardt 
places Mclastomads generally in such places. Speaking of the forests above 3000 h'ct in 
elevation above the sea, the latter author says : — “The singular Pitchcr-iflant here, hangs dowii from 
the lofty branches, and the broad and elegantly divided fronds of a beautiful Fern, the Dipteris, rise 
upon their slender stems. This elevated situatioir is more particularly characterised by the different 
kinds of laurels which here predominate. Java is especially rich in laurels, as well as in figs ; these, 
nith some Eugenias and other klyrtaccous plants, nith a very large Gardenia, peqictually in llowir, 
cover everywhere the highest spots in the mountains of India, associated with tidl Ih’lasfmuis, 
Ithododendrons, Jfagnolias filling the air with their fragrant j)erfume, and several sorts of oak. 
Intermixed with these. Orchids constantly prevail, and in great variety. It is only where the forest of 
laurels ceases, and the summit of the moiint.ains becomes narrower and can no longer retain a covering 
of \cgetable mould, when the air becoim.'s more rarefied and colder, at an elevation of more than 
7tl00 feet, tint the appearance of the forest trees clianges .'' — {Journal of the Horticultural Society, 
vol. iv. p. ‘i'-'yZ.) 

Hence we may infer that the climate* which suits the Pitcher-plant and the Java Ehododendron, 
will also be that adapted to the Medinills. 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL 
MEMORANDA. 


84. Acacia macradenia. Bentlum. A line A’ew 
Holland greenhouse bush, with hard green smooth eurved 
phyllodes eight or nine inclu's long, and innumerable zig-zag 
s])ikes ol‘ yellow heads. Flowers in March. (Fig. 33.) 

An unknown Correspondent signing himself T. D., Pembroke, sent 
ua living specimens of this in March last, intimating that it had been 
raised from South Australian seeds received from Drummond in 1047. 
It is certainly the same plant as was found by Sir Thomas Mitchell in 
his journey to the Victoria River, occupying the beds of rivers, and 
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forming bushes ten or twelve feet high. It is very handsome where Uiere is room for it, its long narrow sabre-shaped 
phyllodes (lea^'es) having a bright colour and firm texture, and bending downward gracefully from singularly fiexuoso 
branches. The inflorescence is similarly zig-zag, much shorter than the leaves, and often forms an entangled mass of 
branches each of which is terminated by a yellow head about as large as the seed of the Sweet Pea. 

S.'). CEPiiALOTAxrs Fortuni. Hooker. A fine, aiul probably hardy coniferous slirub, with long, 
narrow, deep-green distichous leaves ; from the north of China. Introduced by Messrs. Standish 
of Bagshot. (Fig. 3t.) 

In the absence of a well-grow n plant, little or nothing can be said of this tree, save that it is stated by Mr. Foi'tunc to 
grow to a height of from 40 to 60 feet. Its branches are probably spreading or drooping, obscurely streaked or furrow ed, 
distichous, pale hrow'u, slender. Leaves quite distichous, alternate or opposite, close together, 3 to 4 inches long, linear, 
tapering a little at tlic base, much an<i gradually acuminate, one-nerved, dark full green above, paler beneath. A plant 
in the Bagshot Nursery stood in the open air during the last winter, without being in the least injured. As it increases 
from cuttings as readily as the common yew, and grows freely, we may expect to see this rare tree soon become 
common. — Botanical Marjazine^ t. 4499. 

1 

so. Galaxthds plicatcs. BieLersfein . A ebanning hardy bulb, from the Caucasus. Flowered 
in the Garden of the Horticultural Society in March ISoO. 

This beautiful Snowdrop, although long cultivated in gardens, is hardly known to the public. There appears to be no 
doubt as to its specific difference from the common s|>ecies, its leaves being very much broader, and, as it w'ere, plaited, 
not flat, its flowxrs being larger, and the green on the petals far more conspicuous. In a horticultural point of view it is 
a much finer thing than the old Snowdrop, just as hardy, and as easily managed. — Jouni. Hart. Soc.^ Vol. v. p. 133. 
With nji^/urv, 

S7. (,'EiiErs Tweediei. Hooker. An erect, round-stemmed, furrowed Gictiis, covered with 
stiff spines, from among which arise handsome curved narrow orange tubular flowers, each almost 
y inches long. From Buenos Ayres by Messrs. Lee and Co. Flowered at Kew, in Sepfeinber, 
ISI'J. 

About 1 foot to 1 \ foot high, an<l 1 inch in diameter, of a very glaucous green hue, simple, hut increasing reatlily by 
oflsets at the base. The shape is cylindrical, very slightly tapering upwards, numbered with many, about sixteen, 
moderately deep furrow's perfectly straight, the ridges obtuse and even (not tuhercled). Spine-tuft*’ on the ridges close 
together, oval, with brow'ii wool. Spines many in each tuft, four or five stouter than the rest, white, blotched w'ith 
brown ; of the stout ones three or four (half to three-quarters of an inch long) are nearly erect ; a solitary stout one 
together with the other lesser ones, wliieh are white, generally, all point downw'ards. Flowers rich orange-crimson, 
numerous, from the sitle of the stem, 3 inches long, curve<l upwards, the mouth oblique. Calyx-tuhe fimncl-shfiped, the 
scales remote, subulate, oppres.sed, lower ones ciliated with white hairs. Petals small, scarcely longer than the teeth of 
the calyx, acute. Stamens lying against the upper side of the tube, and there much longer than the fiow'cr ; lower ones 
scarcely protruded. Anthers deep purple. — Botanical Mafjaziiw.^ t, 44.93. Will probably boa goo<l breeder. 

bS. JiMi’Eiurs spu.EUicA. All evergreen treci from the north of China. Introdnci^d by Messrs. 
Standish and !Nol)k‘. (I'ig. ^0-) 

J. spfmrko ; arborea, foliis omnibus squanueformibus quadrifariis obtusis dorso foveti circulari iiotatis, ramiilis 
gracilibus tetragonis obtusis, galbnlis spliiericis glaucis brevitcr pedimculatis. 

Found in the north of China by Mr. Fortune, who describes it as a tree 30 to 50 feet in height. The young branches 
arc four-cornered, blunt, and usually more slender than in the accompanying figure. All the leaves are minute, scaly, 
w ith a circular pit at their back. The fruit is quite round, about as largo as the ball of a pocket pistol. The species differs 
from J. chineusis apparently, in not having any acicular leaves, and very decidedly in the size and form of its fruit, which 
is twice as large as in that species, and not at all depressed at the end, but very regularly spherical. 

H9. Ql’ehci .s iNVEUSA. An evergreen Oifh, from tlie north of China. Imported by Messrs. 
Standisli and Xoble. (Fig. 3(5.) 

Q. inverso ; sempervirens, ramis tomentosis, foliis coriaceis obovatis petiolatis cuspidatis obtusis nunc apice serratis 
supra glaberrirnis subtus glauco-tomentosis, glandibus spicatis obovatis cupula brevi tomentosa squamulosA multd 
long’ujVibuH. 
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From specimens of this fine oak sent to Messrs. Standish and 
Noble by Mr. Fortune, we presume that it forms a tree with the 
habit of the Evergreen Oak. The leaves are deep green, covered 
with a short glaucous down on the underside, but (|uito smooth and 
shining on the upper ; they are always contracted into a short bhmt 
cusp at the point, where they are also sometimes serrated. The cups 
of the acorns are much like those of the Evergreen Oak, but the 
acorns are wider at the upper than at the lower end. The male 
flowers are produced at the ends of the same branches as carry the 
females, but are much more compactly arranged, forming long downy 
tails. The inllorescence consists of many such branches produced at 
the points of the shoots. The female flowers are tolerably regularly 
se.4sile in threes. 

90. (iuEKcus scLEdoPHYLLA. All cvergreeii Oak 
from the north of Cliina, sent hy ]\fr. Fortune to 
Mestrs. Standish and Noble. (Fig. 37.) 

Q. schrophylla ; sempervirens, ramis glabris, foliis petiolatis 
coriaceis glabris acuminatis obtusis ultra medium grossc serratis 
supra Isevibus subtus glauco-pubesceiitibus, glandibus spicatis pubes- 
centibus sphcericis paulo ultrk cupulam protru-nis, cupulis tomentosis 
squamis elevatis quasi tuberciilatis. 

A much finer oak than the last, with a very peculiar aspect. 
Some of the leaves arc six inches long and nearly three inches broad ; 
their texture is that of a Spanish Chestnut, but thicker ; their colour 
ridi bright green on the upper side, and glaucous with fine down on 
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the under side. The spikes of the fruit are 3 or 4 inches long, very compact, with small downy acorns almost 
enclosed within very tomentose cups, tlie scales of which are large, distinct, and so much elevated as almost to give the cups 
the appearance of being covered with soft warts. A very fine thing, 

91. L/ELIa GRAXDis. All Orcliidaceous Epiphyte, with very large narikeen-coloured flowers. 
A native of Baliia. Flowered in May with M. Morel, of Paris. (Fig. 38.) 



subliorizontalibus, sepalis lanceolatis reflexis, petalis late-lanceolatis denticulato-crispis convexis labello parallelis et 
paulo longioribus, labello membranacco venoso nulo undulato trilobo : laciniis latcmlibus circa columnam convolutls et 
inulto longioribus. 

The accompanying Figure, the natural size, was taken from a fiower received from Mons. Morel, along with a sketch 
of the leaf and stem. It is a plant with all the liabit of a Cattleya, but the pollen-masses arc not 4. The stem appears to 
narrow to the base, as in Cattleya maxima ; the leaf is represented as being firm, stiff, and rather broader at the base tlian 
the point. The Howers grow in pairs, on a peduncle i.ssuing from a spathe, as in the species just named. The sepals and 
petals are nankeen-coloured : the lip white, washed with rose at the base in the inside, with purple veins, and a pure white 
border. The nearest atfiniiPof this curious thing is th the Ltelias Fcrrinii et inajalis. 

92. Cyaxotis vriTATA. LhuUef/, [idiaa Tradescantia zebrina, of (ianlemi.) A trailing i\Ie\icau 
stove perennial belonging to tlie iSbitiiral Order of Spiderworts (Commclinaeeie.) 

It has handsome striped purple and grey leaves ; but its flow'ers are in.significant. The steins, which are much 
branched, lie prostrate, or hang <lowii from the shelf on which the plant is jilaccd, and are of a deep rich purple ; the 
leaves have the same colour, but arc striped with a gxx*cnish grey, and when fresh are exceedingly pretty ; on which 
account the plant is a favourite for covering rough unsightly places in hothouses. The flowers are violet-coloured ; they 
appear for a long time, one after the other, from within a couple of terminal bracts, or spathos, of which one is shaped 
like the ordinary leaves, except being sessile ; the other is much shorter, and boat-shaped. The stamens bear a tuft of 
jointed hairs in the middle, protrude beyond the tube of the corolla ; the anthers arc transversely linear, or almost 
crescent-shaped, with a small cell on each horn. — Journ, Ilort. Xoc., Vol v. p. 13.9. 

9:3. CuPAMA CcxMNGHAMi. llooi'cr. {aUh Stadtmaiiiliu australis^ Ciain.) A .stove tree, 
belonging to the Natural order of Soapworts {Sajdndacece) , with paiiicle.s of small greou flowers. 
lntrodiic(-(b in lS25, to the Iloyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, from Australia. Flowers in the vspring. 

Most visitors to the great stove of the Royal Gardens, Kew, arc attracted to a lofty shrub or tree among the Palms, 
exceeding many of them in height, with large pinnated leaves, and the young branches clothed with rusty down ; it 
flowers in the spring, and is succeeded by large clusters of orange-coloured downy fruit. This is the plant here 
mentioned. It is a native of New Holland, on the north-east coast, near the tropic, and was discovered by Allan 
Cunningham, who speaks of it in his notes as a “tree 30—40 feet high, found in dark w'oods at Five Islands di.strict, and 
on the banks of Hastings at Port Macquarrie, and Brisbane in Moreton Bay.” It is a noble plant, with handsome 
foliage and fruit, but rather insignificant flowers, and of too lofty growth for ordinary cultivation . — Botanical Magazine^ 
t. 4470. 
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91. Symplocos japonica. Be Candolle, {alias 
S. lucida^ Zuccarhii.) A lianly (?) evergreen 
shrub, from Japan, belonging to the natural order 
of Sapotads. Mowers in small, pale yellow clusters. 
Introduced by Messrs. Standish and Noble. 
(Fig. 39.) 

This is said to grow in Japan to tho size of the European 
ash^tree, with a close head ; or to become a coppice-bush 
20 feet high. The Japanese call it Furoggi. Thunberg 
took it for a myrtle ! It is much used by the Japanese for 
decorating tlie shrines of their Idols, for whi. h its evergreen 
habit renders it suitable. Whether or not it is hardy is 
uncertain ; according to Sicbold, it grows naturally in tho 
southern provinces of Japan along with true Laurels, 
• Terebinths, Magnolias, and Buckthorns. 

95. liiiAPONTicuM ACAULE. Be Candolle, {alias 
Cyiiara acaulis, Lhiiums ; alias ('vnara Immilis, 
Jussieu ; alias Serralula acaulis. Be Candolle ; 
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alia^ Cestriniis carlhamoides, Cassini.) A fragrant tap-rooted perennial; native of Barbary, 
belonging to the Cjuaraceoiis division of Composites, and said to have been introduced in the year 
1799; now lost. (Fig. 40.) 

The author of a Diary of a Tour in Uarbary, as quoted in {haikmkner's Chronicle^ speaks thus of the present plant :~ 

The air was filled with the aroma of a multitude of Toffs, which the Bedouin children had gathered for us. I know no 
European flower which I could put in comparison, as regards odoiu*, with this seemingly insignificant Thistle ; and hero 
in Tunis, where kind Nature seems to have created it in such abundance, in order to overpower the pestiferous 
cxlialations of the town, I have become too fond of it not to say a few words about it. One or two days after our arrival 
in Timis, F— brought me a very ugly flower, a sort of vegetable polypus, as it were, which had neither leaves nor stalk, 
nor, as I supposed, smell. For want of a stalk it was stuck on the end of a small twig. Almost oftended at the 
imputation against my taste, implied by F— ’s offering me so ugly a thing, I paid no attention to his present, but let it lie 
on the chimney-piece. Often, however, as I passed the spot 1 perceived a delicious odour, and in vain inquired where were 
the concealed beds of Violets or Mignonette from which it proceeded. Neither F— nor T— could give me any 
information on the matter. The perfume, meanwhile, grew stronger and stronger every day, and with it grew my 
amazement at the phenomenon. It was my despised Thistle which diffused its incomparable fragrance over the whole 
rotmi. I foiiml it limp and faded lying under a heap* of newspapers ; I took it up, and pulled out the pointed 
t^^ig that had been thrust into its tender heart, entreated its forgiveness for having so mistaken its worth, laid it 
into a Siiucer of \>ator, and behold, it did forgive me ; for its shrivelled florets expanded themselves again, and sent 
forth their fragrance more abundantly than ever. It is now the season when they are in hloom, and they stretch their 
heads by liundreds out of the earth ; for they grow so close to the ground that one must actually dig them out, to got the 
flow or entire. Die ex<pii8ito pertume of this Thistle is universally acknowledged, for many fragrant essences arc 
prepared from it. This is evidently the plant described by Destontaincs, under the name of Cynara acaulis, and we 
reproduce his figure of it, in the hope that it will lead to its re-introduction. He says that it is called Tafcj.v, that its 
heads are yellow, tliat its flowers smell like the Faniese Acacia, tlio swcete.st of Italian plants, that its root is eatable, 
and that the Moors employ the plant to keep moths off their clothes (ad vermes vestimentis fugandos). 

91). Cam.iandr.v BKEViPES. Bcnt/iam, A stove shnib from Brazil, with clusters of piiik iniiiiosn- 
likc flowers, appearing in October. Belongs to the Leguminous Order. Sent to Kew^ by 
JI. Tan Iloutle. 

A branching shrub, 4 to 5 feet high. Leaves double, each portion oblong, very closely pinnated with small linear- 
oblong, acute lea.flets, and these generally drooping. Heads of flowera on short peduncles from the axils of the leaves, 
few in each head. Corolla, yellow, four-cleft. Stamens six times as long as the corolla, very slender, pale rod or rose- 
colour. A pretty shrub whicli grows luxuriantly in the warm stove, if potted in light loam mixed with leaf mould. 
Being a dry, fibrous-rooted plant, it requires to be freely supplied with water. With a little attention to tying up and 
pruning, it may be made a compact, handsome bush. When in flower it is highly ornamental, its bright red tufts 
contrasting strongly with the delicate green foliage. It is readily increased by cuttings, which should be planted under 
a bell-glass and placed in bottom heat. — Botanical Mauaziucy t. 4500. 

07. (iALPHLMiA CiLArcA. CurmiiUefi. A .Mexican liotliousc Malpigliiad, with handsome 
glaucous foliage, and an abnndance of gay yellow blossoms. Introdneed by the Horticultural 
Socitdy. Flowers in the autumn aiul early winter. 

A beautiful shnih, easily kept in the form of a bush. The leaves are a deep bluish green, ovate, obtuse, glaucous on 
the underside, and furnished with a pair of glands on the edge near the base. The flowers, which are golden yellow, 
appear in close tenninal racemes, between a and 4 inches long in strong plants. Each ha.s five distinct petals, with almost 
exactly the form of a trowel. Grows freely in a mixture of loam and sandy peat, and is easily increased by cuttings of 
the half-ripened young shoots. It re(|uires to be kept rather dry for a few months, and afterwards, during the growing 
season, to be freely suj)plied with moisture both to the roots and in the atmoHi)here.— llort. Soc., Vol. v. p. 139. 
With (liif/un. 

OS. ThUNSTiioMiA .sYLVATiCA. HiamiHHo and Sc/t/ecliteuda/iL An evergreen Mexican greenhouse 
shrub, of no brauty, with gret^nish swect-sc(mt(‘d blossoms. Belongs to the Natural Order of Theads. 
^lowered at the Apoth(*cari(‘s^ Garden, Chelsea, in Fehruary. 

Not unlike a Sweet Day, but more .spreading. Leaves narrow, oblong, bluntly acuminate, deep green on the npper, 
very pale on the under side, perfectly smooth. The flowers grow singly on short curved stalks, and are quite hidden 
among the leuA es. They are of the pale, dull, greenish purple of Magnolia fuscata, and quite destitute of beauty. When 
fresh gatlu red they have a very agreeable hawthom-like scent.— ./oam. Ihrt. Soc., Vol, v. p. 141. 
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99. Dbndrobium crepidatum. A beautiful species from the Indian Archipelago, with slender 
erect stems, and pink white and yellow flowers. Blossomed with E. S. Holford, Esq., March 1850. 
(Fig. 45.) 


D, crepidatum ; caulibus terctibus erectis, foliis . . . , floribus geminis^ sepalia potalisquo oblongis obtusis firmis, 
labello oblongo integro subsinuato obtuso lateribus erectis intus levissime pubcscente basi utrinque plicato-venoso, 
cornu brovi obtuso. 

Altliougli wo have an imperfect knowledge o.*‘ this extremely pretty plants we are able to state that it is perfectly 
distinct from all others. It first came to us in a letter from Mr. Bassett, Gardener to R. S. Holford, Esq., and 
afterwards tlie whole plant was transmitted by that gentleman’s orders. The leaves however were absent, and the 
flowers much faded. It has slender erect stems ; and the flowers, which are white, tipped with delicate pink, but deep 
yellow in the middle of the lip, appear in pairs as in /). Pierardi and its allies. They have a very finn texture, more 


like that of a Lycaste than a Dendrobe, and are 
a peculiar form very much like that of the old- 
foot, were merely latched round the instep. 


about as large as those of i>. adiincum. The lip has 
fashioned slippers, which, without a hollow for the 



In order to assist the reader in distin- guishing this from some of the less known 

species of Dendrobe, the accompanying figures have been added, viz. Fig. 41, flower 

and magnified lip of the Snow-white Den drobe (Z). candUlum^ Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 183H, 

inisc. no. 54) ; Fig. 42, a flower of the Revolute Dendrobe (i>. revolutuniy Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 1840, misc. 110) ; Fig. 43, 
Flower and magnified lip of the Green- centred Dendrobe {D. mesocldorum^ Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 1847, t. 36) ; Fig, 44, 
Flower and magnified lip of the Egerton Dendrobe, (I). Egertmlasy Lindl. in Bot, Reg. 1847, t. 36 ) 


100. Brachyskma apiiyli.um. Ilmilcer. Aii ugly leguminous bush from Swan llivcr, with 
winged leafless stems, and crimson flowers, not in cultivation but figured from New HoUand materials. 
— Hot. Mag., t. 4481. 

101. IsoLOMA BREViPLORA. («//('« Gesucru brcviflora, Gesneria Seemauni, //oo^sa) 
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A fine hot-house Gesneraccous plant, Avith long whorled shaggy racemes of scarlet spotted flowers. 
Native of Panama. Blossoms in October at Kew. 

A very handsome, copious-flowering, and bright coloured species, approaching nearest to O. longifolia^ but difiering 
much in tlie form of the leaves and in the limb of the corolla. It was discovered by Mr. Seeman, at Panama. Stem 
two feet or more high, simple, rather stout below, nearly terete, villous with spreading hairs, as is almost every part of 
the plant. Leaves opposite and ternate, the lo%ver ones large, broadly ovate, or sub-obovate, on rather long petioles, 
coarsely seiTate, acute, rather tlian acuminate ; upper ones gradually smaller and more tapering to a point, all obtuse 
at the base. From the whorls of the upper floral leaves, the hairy peduncles appear fasciculate- vcrticillato, longer than 
the petioles, and the uppermost ones longer even than the leaves, single-flowered. Calyx shallow, cup-shaped, with five 
nearly regular, acute, spreading lobes. Corolla very villous, bright brick red, a little inclined to orange. Tube nearly 
cylindrical, short, tapering, orange at the base ; the limb of five, nearly equal, rounded segments, spotted with deeper 
red, and clotlie»l witli glandular hairs. Ovary roundish ovate, very villous, having at the base four conspicuous, hypo- 
gynous, broad glands, of which one is bifid. The rhizome of Gesneraccous plants is either in the form of a thick, fleshy 
round tuber, or consists of a number of fleshy scales, compactly seated on an elongated axis, and, therefore, analogous to 
an underground surculose stem. The rhizome of this species belongs to tlio latter form, resembling that of Gloxinia and 
Achimuxes^ and requiring the same kind of treatment. It wil> thrive in a mixture of light loam and leaf mould ; and, in 
order to start the roots, they should be placed in bottom-heat in a warm stove, takingjl^are not to give much water till 
they have made some progress in growth. If, during the summer, they happen to be placed in a position fully exposed 
to the south, they will require to be shaded during the middle of the day. — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4504. The plant here 
spoken of under the name of Gasno'ia Stcnianni, is only a w'ell-grown specimen of the Gesnera hrevifiora, described in the* 
Joimial of the Horticultural Socittxj^ vol. hi., p. 165, (April, 1648.) It is one of the Isolomes which M. Decaisne has, with 
much reason, elevated to the rank of a genus, as had Hegel, before him, under the name of Kohleria. Other Isolomes, 
are G, longifoliity But. 40, 1842 ; G. HondeiwUf Bot. Mag., t. 4217 ; G.trifoliu^ ib.^X. 4342 ; U. mollis ; G. lasiuntho, 

Zuccarini ; (r. tuhijiiOHi, Cav. ; and, perhaps, G. rex'tkillata, Cav. ; as M. Decaisne lias pointed out in the Ri vm Ilorticoh , 
3rd. Ser., vol. ii., p. 

1 0:3. ChKKODENDUoN Bethuxeanum, Lowe. A fine stove Yerbcnaceoiis slirub, witli the appearaiicc 
oi C. K(C)/ip/crl. Flowers crimson, in lartre panicles, produced in Septoniber, lS-11), with Lucoinbe 
and Co. A native of Borneo. 

Each flower of this plant is exceedingly beautiful in itself ; peduncles, pedicels, bracts, calyx, corolla^ the very long 
and graceful stamens, all are of the deepest crim.son, while the two side lobes of #ie corolla have a purple spot near the 
base, and the upper lobe lias a much larger white spot. The species has been named after Capt. iletliune, H.N., who 
brought it and several other fine plants from Borneo. When its flowering season is past, it docs not lose all its charms, 
for the crimson bracts and calyces remain, and the latter contain each a four-seeded herry of the richest blue colour. 
Although in its native country attaining a height of ten feet, it is one of those plants that flower readily when hut of small 
size, and confined in a pot. — Botanical Magazlnt, t. 4405. 

10;3. T.\ OEEX'.EMOXTAX A Loxtiii’LOEA. BcutJfiUii. A stovc sliFub of tlic oi’dcr of I)ogban(‘> 
(Apocyiiacete) with loiii' wliite frai/raut ilowers and a green tube. Blossomed with Lueombe and Co. 
A native of JSierra Leone. 

The shrub has close-placed, ample dark green foliage, and remarkably largo white or pale cream-coloured llower.s, 
diffusing a delicious aromatic fragrance, resembling that of cloves. Dr. Vogel, who found the plant at Sierra Leone, 
8peak.s of the slirub as very handsome, with the asjjcct of aFitrus, and yielding a milky juice. Leaves elliptical, large, 
with a short point, and a short but dilated petiole, the veins diverging almost horizontally from tlie mid-rib. Peduncles 
erect, stout, eacli bearing about three large white flower.s. Calyx lobes broadly oval, obtuse : at their base is a circle of 
minute glamhilar 8cale.s. Corolla with the tube tw’iste<l, 4 inches in length, swollen below the middle ; limb of five 
waved or rettexed ligulate lobes. This shrub requires a warm stove. It w ill thrive in a mixture of loam and peat soil, 
if placed so as to have the benefit of bottom-heat, and watered and syringed freely during the summer ; but care should 
be Uvken that at no time (especially during its season of rest) the mould becomes saturated, for the soft and slightly 
succulent roots are apt to suffer if kept in too w'et a state, while the plant indicates a cessation of growth. — Botanical 
Magfjjzine, t. 4484. 
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[Plate 13.] 


DOUBLE CHINESE BEACH TREES. 

(AMYGDALUS PER8ICA; FLORE SBIMTFLENO.) 

# 

♦ 

Hardy shrubs from China, with the habit of the Common Peach. 


rpiE Cliinrso and Japancso have long been known to jioisseiss several fine double varieties of llic 
connnon IVacli-tree. !Sneli plants appear in their rude drawings, among their embroidery, and 
upon their papiT hangings. Travellers talk of the ex(|uisite beauty of tlu^se things when tortured into 
dwarfness. Tliey are jirobably intended by Kannj)fer under the name of Prtmus Jlore ruOro, and 
Prvuits fore plena, of wdiich last he says : ^^This is enltivated because of the beauty and abundance 
of its flowers. Tiui old(‘r and more distorted or deformed it is, the mort*. is it prized.^^ Thuidi(*rg 
s])eaks also of a singh'. white and a double red variety, adding that the ] Vaeh is cultivated eveiywhere 
in gardens, because, of tlui henufij of its foicers. ^ 

Among the valuable and authentic Chinese drawings in tlu^ possession of the Horticultural Society, 
no doubt the finest collection in Europe, the following varieties may be reacUly distinguished: — 

1. Large scani-double Crimson; wdth flowers as large as a Sasancpia Camellia; v(‘ry liandsome, petals 
acut(\ 

2, Large semi-double Hose ; lilcc the first, but the colour not deeper than that of a China Rose. 

Large semi-double Red ; with flowers as large and deep red as No. 1, but witli blunt petals, 
somewhat irr(\gularly lobed. 

4. Simdl s(*mi-double Red ; like the next, but of a deep rich rose colour; very pretty. 

5. Small s('mi-doublc White, with very round petals, not much longer than the stamens. 

When Mr. Eortunc \» s sent to China by the Horticultural Society, he was particidarly instructed 
to procure these things ; and the result has been the acquisition of the two bt'autiful varieties now' 
represented; namely, a semi-double Crimson, which is probably the first of the foregoing list, and 
a SEMT-DOUBLE AVhite, wluch is not found there. These have now flowenxl in the Carden of the 
Socu'ty, and jirove to bo great acquisitions. They have, in all respects, the habit of the common 
Peach tree, excc'pt that they are more excitable, in which respect tluy approach the Almond ; and 
consequently they are better suited for forcing or for flowering under glass, than in the open air ; 
because, although hardy, they suffer from wet cold nights, which brown their flowers and ruin their 
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gay tippearanct'. It is not improbable, however, that seedlings may be in time produced from tliem 
in which this preeociousness will disappear ; for, Ixaiig si'ini-double, it is to be exp(icted that they 
\nll occasionally ripen fruit. 

That stani-double Peaches will fruit has been pointc'd out by Monsieur Jac(|ues, in tlie Journal of 
the Horticultural Society of Paris; and this writcT adds the curious fact that the seedlings come true from 
seed. His experiment is thus d<Iailed : In tlu‘ autumn of IS t5 I jjut in sand twelve stones of 

doid)le Peach trees, and 1 planted them in ]\hmh, ISI(». By the end of May five <ndy came uj), and by 
tin* end of tlie year >\ere from 10 to IS inches high. In the spring of tlu‘ following year I pinclicd 
otl* somt‘ of the lower brandies, and the ])lants continued to grow at tin' sann^ rate*. Political (*vents 
in the beginning of IStS prevciitc'd my transplanting them; they, tli(‘relbr<‘, Avent on growing in the 
seed-bed. In the course of that y(*ar they became a \ard and half and two yards high, and were 
pretty Avt'll eovi'n'd Avith branches from top to bottom. On the bth of April, I S ID, four out of tln'se 
live plants ^^crc covcTcd Avith llowc'rs all along the * branches, and at almost evc'ry bud ; and tiu' Avhole 
of the llowers ajipcar to be the same as those of the common budded double Peach tr(M‘s. Another 
interesting fact is, that thi'^ n-snlt luul not to be Avaited for, for the se shnib.s Avi're in full flower by 
the time they were three years old.^^ 







[Plate 14.] 


THE TWO-PETALLET) BEGONIA. 

(liEGONlA»I)IPETALA.) 


A hothouse herbaceous plant from the East Indies, helonghuj to the order of Begontads. 


5'pcctfic €i)nxtittn\ 


TWO-PI^TALLEI) BEGONIA. — Single-stemmed, erect. 
St('m ainl petioles quite smooth. Leaves obliquely cordate, 
acuminate, doubly serrated, ciliated with soft spines, 
hairy upon the upper side, nearly smooth on the under ; 
not .spotted. Flowers in loose few-flowered pendulous 
cymes. Petals 2, roundish, heart-shaped. Wings of 
fruit rounded, nearly equal. 


BEGONIA DTPETALA, — Siinplicicaulis, erecta, caule 
petiolis(iuo glabris, folds obli«jue coivlatis acuminatis 
duplicato-spinuloso-serratis supra pilosis imraaculatis 
subtus glabris, cyinis paucifloris laxis pendulis, pctalis 2 
subrotundis cordatis, caj)suke alis rotuudatis subicqualibus. 


Begonia dipetala : Graham in Botanical Magazine^ t. 281.0. LoddigcsC Botanical Cabinet, t. 1730. 


gcTuis Bpgonin, is now taking in gardtMis tlic place which it (h‘s(‘rv{\s, for it is certainly one of llie 
richest in lirilliant coloui’s, or variely of form; and in <he hands of good managt'rs it is one of 
the most t'nsily cidlivated of all known genera. The Blossoms loo appear for the most ])art during 
the wilder months, and keep well when cut for the decoration of sitting rooms. 

But it must l)(i confessed that among tlie many species now in cultivation, a large iiumher are very 
incorn^dly named, so that tlui wliole business of arranging the giams, and reducing it to order, has 
still to be undertaken. The hi*st step to a jirojKjr arrangement is the determination of wliat really 
constitutes a Begonia, for the genus has now become almost as full of diverse forms as tlie old Liunmaii 
Orchis. As a first step to tliis it appears necessary to take into account the placentation, limiting the 
name Begonia to those, which, like that before us, have simple placente, and putting aside those with 
double placcntgc under the separate genus Diplocliiiinm. {See Vegetable Kingdom, p. 319.) 

Among the species which will have to be referred to Begonia proper, if it is thus limited, is the 
present, whicli, although long since introduced, is by no means so well known, orso wiJl figunul as it 
deserves to be. The original figure in the Botanical Magazine docs it little justice, and represents its 
leaves as being covered with the grey blotches whicli are so striking in some other species. Loddiges 
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says that these blotches come only in young plants, and disappear on the old ones. J3ut wc have 
never been able to tind thi'in at all in the two-petalled Begonia ; on the contrary, the foh'age has 
always that pccuUar even tint represented in the accompanying plate. In fact the leaves are very 
nearly the same as in the pimpled Begonia (7i. papillosa : Graham in Bot. Mag. t. 28 1<6*), which 
differs in little except tlie leaves having shorter and hairy petioles, and in there being four petals 
instead of two. 

The native country of this species is said to be Bombay ; but we have seen no wild specimens of 
the plant. In gardens it tlow('rs all the yejir rouml, and must be regarded as one of the most delicate 
and beautifid. 

The spots on the leaves of some Begonias, and which have been said to exist here also, are caused 
by the presence of a stratum of air beneath the epiderm or skin; where the spots are missing, the 
green cells of the pareuchym grow to the ends of Biose of the epiderm, no air intervening. When 
examined with the microscope the cells of tlu; colourless skin look (ixiiclly like emjdy honeycomb placed 
on the surface of tIu^ leaf, white that part of the skin which is green has no such appearance. If tlie 
spotted leaves are boiled, the spots swell up by the distension of the air beneath them, and then look 
exactly like brown blisters, tlie green being changed to brown by the act of boiling. This would 
therefore scorn to he an organic i)eculiarity of a very didoront degree of importance from mere 
peculiarity of colour, and one not likely to disapjx'ar. The history of the structure and its use is 
unknown. It is nmiarkablc that it occurs only on tln^ upper side of the leaves of Begonia.'*, 
where tlure are no hroafhing pores (stomutes), and never on the under side, whose stomates are large, 
active and abimdaut. 


This is a very different I'laiit from li, papillosa of the Botanical Kegister. 
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[Plate 15.] 


THE CERVANTES ODONTOGLOT. 

(ODONTOGLOSSUM CF.RVANTKSII.) 

♦— 

A Greenhouse Orchid^ from Mexico. 


CTjaractcr. 


THE VERVANTE}^ ODONTOGLOT. — Psoudobulba ovate, 
angular. Leaves solitary, oblong, narrowed into a cbaii' 
nelled footstalk. Scape few-flowei*cd. Dracts and sheaths 
membranous, acute, e([uitant, long. Sepals membranous, 
oblong-laneeulatt?, acute. Petals broader, somewhat 
unguiculate. Lip slightly c(»rdate, oA^ate, acute, AAuth a 
lleshy, cup-shaped, downy stalk, having in front a double 
tooth, and in advance of that a pair of long hairy 
jirocesses. Column downy, with rounded cars. 


ODONTOOLOSSUM VERVANTEEII; pseudobulbia ovatis 
angulatis, foliis solitariis oblongis in pctioluin canalicu- 
latum augustatis, scapo paucitloro, bracteis vaginiaquo 
membranaci‘isf aeutissiinis cquitantibus elongatia, scpnlis 
membranaceis oblongo-lanceolatia acutis, petal is latioribus 
subunguiculatia acutis, labello aubcofdato-ovato acuto 
ungiiiculato, unguo canioso cyathiformi pubescento antice 
bidentato medio tubcfciilato procesaubus 2 elongatia 
pilosis ante cyathum, columnm pubeaceiitis auriculis 
rotuinlatis. 


( Idontoglossum Cervanteaii, La Llave and Lexarza, OrcL Mex, 2, 34 ; Botanical Register, 1845, t. 3G. 


q'liEUE is probably not a grouj) of Orchids the sj)ccies of which arc more generally beautiful than 
the whi(c-li[)])ed Odoutoglots, of wliieh this is one. They all agree; in liavitig the same liabit, 
the same large, semi-transparent llowers, the same long membranous bracts, and the same delicacy of 
lint, varic'd by bhjtchcs of deep pui’plc, or brown, or cinnamon. 

Of these one of the rarest is the, subject of the present plate, of which we received a specimen 
from Mr. Loddiges in the spring of this year. Its natural locality is among the mountains in the 
west ol Mexico, whence we b('lieve it was first brought by the laic ^Ir. Barker’ s collector. In general 
it has a pale tinge of j)iuk ; wh(;n wild it is said to be snow-white ; but in the state now represented 
it had gained a v('ry distinct rose-colour, which greatly augmented its b(;auty. 

In many r(;spects it is nearly related to the membranous Odontoglot (0. membranacemi), from 
which it differs in the following particulars : its flowers arc more pink, and rather smaller, and the 
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lip is by no means spotted at the base ; its })ctals are much more acute ; its lip is very slightly heart- 
shaped, and quite acute at tlie })oint ; the two front teeth of the lij) are very much longer and more 
hairy; and the concavity at the base of tlie lip lias a mucli larger central tubercle. 

In addition to those two species the gardens now contain tlu^ following, which approach them 
very nearly, and constitute the nucleus of tlie whiti‘-lipped group, viz. : — 

O, iiiayinare. Flowers white ; tlu^ base of the sepals, ]ietals, and lip (Mpially staincMl with 
crimson, and a very large yellow appendage. 

O. ridescens. Flowers lilac ; tlu' se])als narrow, aiitl spoiled w ith crimson all over ; the ])etals 
broad, and a little spotted near the base; the lifi with no spots at all. 

O. jRossii (alias O. EJirenhergU ; alias O. acimu nation). Flowers not half as larg(^ as the last; 
sepals green, spotted with crimson; petals and lip piue white, tlu* former only spottcnl 
with crimson at the base. 

0. sieUaium. Flowers much smaller than in the last ; both sepals and petals gri‘.en and spotted ; 
lip lilac in the middle, white at tlic edge, and strongly toothed. 

There are also some other species of the groups still to introduce from the vv(‘st of M(?xi(i(), wliich 
are even finer than those now^ enumerated. 

It does not much signify in wdiat kind of material tliis is grow n, provid(‘d only that it be of such 
a nature as to detain damp, while water passes oil' freely and air replaces it. Fibrous peat and 
decayed leaves are among the b(‘st substance's ; the managc'me'nt of such plants is more important. 
On tliis head IMr. Gordoids dire'cdions are among the best w’c luive. 

Injury is often ('IfccteMl by a sudden rise of temjieraturc by liri'-lu'at in winter, w hile little 
or none is caused if the rise is occasioned by sun-heat ; care should therefore betaken to guard 
against a rise of temp(?rature by lin'-heat, jiarticularly in midwinter; ratlu'r suirer^a de])ression 
of a few’ degrees of hcnit in very severe weather than use over-strong tin's, which Avill over-dry 
the atmosphere, and, on the other hand, create too much moisture if whaler is sujijdied. Moisture, 
however, is by no means injurious to Orchids, provided thi'v can part with it freely, but tiny an' 
impatient of stagnant damp. 

"" When in a dormant state they should receive no mor(‘- moisture than is suHicient to pn,*v(‘nt 
their leaves from shrivelling; lienee many of the more tender kinds do much better on blocks 
of wood sus])ended from the roof, where they can part with the superabundant moisture fncly, than 
in pots. J^aturc hersc^lf indeed sets us an example to follow’ in regard to moisture, for w(‘ find, 
where the atmosphere is saturated with moisture (and a tndy moist atmosjdiere cannot exist without 
a corresponding amoimt of heat), that the Orcliids climb the loftii'st trees ; but, as the climate 
b('Comes drier, so tliey descend, until at last they are to be found growing upon the surface of the 
ground or upon rocks in shady places. 


(iLEANlNGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 


104. ItouPELLiA GRATA, llool'cr. A liotliousci cliinbiiig ])laiit from Sierra Leone^ with 
large coarse wliitc flowers. Belongs to the Dogbanes {Jpocj/aacece). Introduced l)y Mr. Wliitfield. 
(Yig. 40). 

'riiis produces what is called “ Cream-fruit ” in Sierra Leone; a name that has probably arisen from its 

>ieldin;; an abiin<laiice of cream-like juice when wounded. We sliould, however, be unwilling to p»it sueli a dainty in 
the mouth ; for it can hardly bo destitute of the acridity for which its race is notorious. In the BtjUniiod Ma<jaJit( it 



June meeting of the Horticultural 

Society by no means justified the flattering account that had been given of it ; for the flowers were great leathery bodiei;, 
not white, but dirty, like half-soiled kid gloves ; while the delicate flesh-coloured teeth proved to be ten huge, ugly, brown 
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tusks. It is difficult to imagine a flower with a more uninviting appearance. As to the fragrance attributed to it, we 
perceived nothing more than a sickly or at least by no means agreeable odour. When compared with a Stephanote, or a 
Beaumontia, it shrinks into iiiaigniticance, notwithstanding the large size of the flowers. The following account of its 
habits is given in the Botanical Mar/azine^ t, 41 (>0* : — “This handsome, climbing, shrubby plant, requires to be grown in 
a warm and moist hothouse. It is of free grow th, and being a smooth clean-leaved plant, not subject to insects, is well 
adapted for a trellis, or to train up a pillar or rafter ; and it will also form a bushy plant growai in a pot, if sni>ported 
by a wire ti’ellis, or by neat stakes. Good fresh loam with a little leaf mould will suit it. As it is a fast grower, it 
re(|uires water freely during summer ; but care in list be taken that the soil does not become stagnant. It is propagated 
by cuttings, W’hich strike root readily wdieii placed under a bell-glass, and the pot plunged in bottom heat. It appears to 
be a shy flowerer ; for although we have known it in cultivation for several years, we have not heal’d of its producing 
flowers, except in the collection above mentioned.” 

105. Pextstemon azlreus. JUiuiham, A hardy herbaceous plant from California. Flowers 
bright blue, very handsome. Belongs to the order of Tdiiariads {Scrojihiilanacea), Introduced by 
the Horticultural tSociety. 

A smooth, glaucous, erect perennial, about 2 feet high.* Leaves linear-lanceolate, quite entire upon the stem, but 
near the root oblong and slightly heart-shaped at the base. Flow’ering racemes about a foot long or rather less, slightly 
downy, with one short peduncle in the axil of each opposite bract, bearing from 1 to 2 flowers. The latter are rather 
more than an inch long, clear vinlft blue, much deeper in the limb than on the tube. This hardy perennial is stated by 
Mr. Bentham to have been gathered in the dry river bods of the V^alley of the Sacramento, llartweg wrote on his seed 
papers that it w'as a mountain plant. It is very handsome as a border flower, but as its narrow foliage is not good, it is 
best grown among other species, such as i*elargoniums, Ac. — Joimi. liort. aS'oc. 

100. Begonia cinnahaiuna. Hooi'cr. A very handsome Bolivian grctaibousc (?) plant with 

large nodding scarlet ilowers. Introduced by IMessrs. Henderson of Binc-Apph* Place. 

Extremely handsome ; the contrast between the green stem and darker green leaves, with the deep bright red of 
the long and stout peduncles and stii>ules, together with the red or rather deep large cinnabar-eoloured flowers, 
is very striking, and renders this the rpost desirable of all the species for cultivation : add to which, it blooms very 
freely in an ordinary stove (I suspect it would do so in a greenhouse) and continues long in flower. Stem erect 
blit zigzag, stqnt, succulent, pale green, slightly downy, as are the leaves and petioles. Lcavt'S pn rather shorL 
stout, terete, green petioles, from four to six or seven iiiehes long, oblitjucly ovate, (the young ones inueh plaited 
and e<lged with red,) lobed at ^Ve margin and doubly serrated, the minute teeth red. Stipules o>ate, membranaceous, 
acuminate, red. Peduncles a span and more long, rather stout, terete, deep and briglit red, bearing a panicle of six 
large liaiidsoinc flowers, which as well as the ovaries and pedicels and ovate bracts are rather pale red or deep 
cinnamon colour. I’hc ultimate pedicels are teruate, drooping, of wliich the central flower is male, (he lateral ones 
female.- Botaniml Magazine^ t. 44d.‘J. 

The iuterior of the o\sLry not being described we are uncertain whether this is a true Begonia or not. 

107. Uiiopedtt:m lindemi. Jjind/c//, Au extraordinary lierljaeeons orebid, witli all tlu^ habit of 
the long-tailed Ladv^s-slipper. iSative. of New Grenada. Introduced by Linden. Flowered in May 
with ]\r. Peseatore. 

This, whieh is the most remarkable of the terrestrial orchids yet known, is thus described in the Orchidaa (C 
Lmdtniniuc : This singular and magnificent plant grows on the ground in the little woods of the Savannah, in that 
elevated part of the Cordillera which overlooks the vast forests at the bottom of the Lake of Maracaybo, and situated on 
the territory of the Indians of Chiguara, at the height of floOO feet. Sepals oval-lanecolate, pale yellow, streaked wdth 
orange. Petals i)iirple, orange at the base. The flower may be from fifteen to tw'onty inches long in its greatest 
iliameter. Leaves thick and fleshy ; June 11543. The habit of this curious plant is exactly that of Cypripediura insigiie. 
The leaves are a foot long, blunt, unequally two-toothed at the point, shining, spotless, and longer than the downy scape. 
The bracts are two, of which the €?xterior is spatbaceous, compres.sed, blunt, coriaceous, and much longer than the inner. 
The peduncle is six inches long, downy and one-flowered. The upper sepal is ovate-lanceolate, and four inches long ; the 
lower are united into one of the same form, but rather wdder. The petals are linear-lanceolate, extended into a long, 
narrow tail, and are probably eight or nine inches long, but in my bpeciiiieiis they are broken. The lip is of exactly the 
same form, but broader, an<l like the sepals is shaggy at the base. 

We learn from Mons. Peseatore that it has now produced two flow'ers with him, in his great collection at the CliAteau 
of Celle St. Cloud, near Paris. The sepals are white streaked with green, and more than 3J inches long ; the petals and 
lip full 21 inches long, very velvety at the base, white streaked with green; the tails have the colour of wine Ices. 
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108. Waruea bidentata. JAndley; {allm W. Lincleniana, Henfrey). A handsome terrestrial 
Orchid from New Grenada, with the liabit of Warrea tricolor. Flowers 
pale cream-colour, with a purple lip. Introduced by Mr. Eucker 
before 1844. (Fig 47, the lip magnified.) 

Tins well marked species was originally described in the Botanical Begutcr for 
1044, at p. 7 a of the miscellaneous matter. It has lately been reproduced in the 
Oardentr^s Magazine of Botany y p. 177, under tlio new name of W. Linden iana* 

It is not a native of Peru, as is stated in that work, but was found by Mr. Linden 
on the ground in the thick forests at the foot of the peak of I’olima, at the 
height of 4000 feet,” as is stated in the Orchidaccee Lindeniamr, No. !)(>. It is 
said to have some pink in its flowers when wild, but that colour has not been yet 
observed in cultivation. The form of the lip, which is remarkable, is shown in the 
annexed cut. 

109. Wakrea AVaieestana. Lhulleij. A* Oiie-flowercd Orchid, with little beauty. Flower 
cream-coloured, with a violet lip. Native of Brazil. Introduecd by 
George AVailes, Esq. (Fig. -I S, the lip magiiihod.) 

A fresh flow^er of this pretty species has been sent me from George Wailes, Ksq., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who received it from the late Mr. GardivT, it having been 
found by that lamenUMl botanist in an excursion to the river Parahyba in search of 
Hinitlvya Mcleofirla. It appears, like that plant, to haA^c a one-flowered scape, and 
is not a species of much btiauty. The flowers, which smell of sweet peas, are 
cream-coloured, and about as largo as those of Warrea cyanea. The sepals are all 
somewhat reflexed, the lateral not being straighter than the rest ; the petals are 
also bent back, so that no arch can be formed over the column. Tho lip is tinted 
Avith delicate violet along tlie middle, is roundish, concave, Avedge-shaped at tho 
base, not at all lolied, but so turned upwards lit the edges as to look as if it Avas 
furnished Avith basal auricles. Its appendage consists of live slender radiating 
violet fingers, Avhich are perfectly Iree from the lip except at their origin ; at the sides the edgeTof the lip is also 
furnished Avith a thin, linear, inflexed membrane. The column and pollen masses are those of W, discolor, — Journ, 
Jlort, Soi\y vol. iv. 

no. AYabuea discolor. Lhidley. A onc-flowcrcd Orchid from Costa Rica: sepals and petals 
pale ItMiioii-coloiir, tinged with piuple; lip dull piu*ple. Introduced by Mr. AVarcsiewitz. (Fig. 49, 
the lip magnified.) 

A Aery distinct species, apparently one-floAvered, the leaACs, Ac. of which 1 have not seen. [Mr. Bassett, the 
gardener to Mr. llolford, states tlmt the habit is that of H antic ya viohtetay the leaves, however, being only about 
5 inches long and 1 inch Avide.] Tlie sepals, Avliich arc 1| inch long, arc straAA- 
colourod, tho lower straight, concave and deflexed, the upper erect, rolled back at 
the point, pressed close to the petals, and Avith them forming an arch over tho 
column and lip. The petals are straw-coloured at tho base, dull purple at the 
upper part. The lip has a nearly circular outline, but is so concave as not to 
present that form until flattened ; it is slightly .3-lobed, of a deep, dull, veU^ety 
purple colour, Avitli, at the base, a rouinlish oblong yellow appendage, Avbich 
adheres to the lip, and is divided at the edge into strong diverging teeth, five of 
which terminate so many distinct ribs. The column is yellow, shaggy in front, 
with an anther sloping forward, and a subulate rostel. The pollen masses are 
four, plano-convex, in pairs at the end of a broad, flat, thin caudicle, furnished 
on either side with a lateral tooth. (A singular monstrosity here occurred 
in the two posterior pollen masses, which had grown together into one by a narrow neck.) A remarkable species, the 
single flowers of Avhich resemble a Lycaste, but their pollcn-apparatiis and lip-appendago are exactly those of Warrea. 
Upon this point it may be useful to explain that in Lycaste the caudicle is subulate, and tho lip-appendage a truncate 
plate near the middle lobe of the lip, Avhilo in Warrea tho caudicle is broad and flat, and tho lip-appendago ribbed, 
fringed, and stationed at the very base of the lip. — Jonm. Jlort. Soc,^ vol. iv. 
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111. Ceanothus P-vriLLOsus. Torrey and Crray. A hardy Californian bush, with bright blue 
flowers, belonging to the order of Ilhanmads. Flowers in June and July. (Fig. 50.) 



All evergreen biwli, covered with coarse hair and resinous 
tubercles, in a wild state forming a compact mass of branches, 
in cultivation growing longer and weaker. Leaves small, deep 
green, narrow-oblong, obtuse, with a single mid-rib, and numer- 
ous lateral veins, covered with down on tlie under side. Flowers 
in smalf roundish terminal stalked heads, bright blue as in 
C. azurcus.— /own/. Hmt, Soc. 

Tiiis has now been ascertained to be capable of bearing our 
London winters without protection. But in places exposed to 
the sun it suffers from frost much more than under a north 
wall or at the back of rock-work. Very pretty. 

112. Ceanottius KioiDUS. NntlalL A hardy 
eve’*grt‘cn piirplc-llowcred Califurniaii bush, belonging 
to Ihc Natural Order of Ithainnads. Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society. (I'ig. 51.) 

A stiff branching dark green evergreen bush ; said to grow 
4 feet high when wild. Young branches downy. Leaves 
small, tnmeate, spiny- toothed, subsessile, very shining and 
smooth oil the upper side ; on the under pale and netted. This 
network is produced by iiumeroua short branching veins, in 
the interspaces between which are deep pits, reaching half 
through the parenchym, and each closed up by a dense ring 
of white converging hairs. Such pits are placed pretty gene- 
rally in a double row between each of the principal lateral veins. 
The flowers appear in small clusters or umbels at the end of 
very short spurs. They are deep purplish violet, not blue, 
and less showy than those of (k dentatus or (.1. papillosus. 
The species seems to ho even more li.ardy than the two last- 
named .sorts, for it has borne the winter uninjurejl and unpro- 
tected both in sunny and in northern aspects ; and, in fact, the 
specimens left unprotected are quite as healthy as tlio.se left 
under glass all the winter. The only blossoms that have yet 
appeared were in a greenhouse. It seinus ns if, in the open 
air, the shiiib would prove an autumnal fiowerer.— Jouni. 
Hurt. Soc., vol. V. 

113. Dieter ACANTHUS speutabilis. lloolrr, A 
very fine licrijaccous Acautiuul from Pt'ru, with deej) 
puq)lc blue llowers of large size. It r(‘([uir(‘s a warm 
green-house, or stove. Mowers in August. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Vtateli and Son. (Fig. 52.) 

Sir VV. Hooker states this to bo unquestionably the largest 
flowered plant of the genus, if not of the order. It grows 2 
feet or more liigli, much branched, and erect. Leaves nearly 
sessile, ovate, acuminate, ciliated, slightly pubescent on the 
surface, rather strongly veined and reticulated. Flowers 8cs.silo 
or very nearly so, two together from the axils of the upper 
leaves, large, very showy ; more than two inches across. Calyx 
quite without bracts, deeply cut into .'i erect, subulate lobes, 
much shorter than the funnel-shaped curved tube of the corolla. 
The limb of the latter very large, purple-blue, veined, the .5 
lobes rounded, spreading, crenate, and somewhat waved at 
the margins. This is found to succeed in a temperature inter- 
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mediate between that of the stove and gi’eenhouse, and grows freely in any kind of light garden soil. Like many of the 
tropical Acantftads, after flowering, it becomes thin and naked. It propagates freely by cuttings. The young plants 

should be kept in small 
pots during winter, and re- 
ceive very little water. In 
the spring they require to 
bo shifted into a large pot, 
where they will soon make 
rapid progress, and pro- 
duce a succession of large 
flno blue flowers. — Botani- 
cal Mttf/azine^ t. 4494. 

114. Tiiiebaudia 

SCABR.1USCULA. lltWl- 

bolcU and Bov^iland, A 
greenhouse evergreen 
bush, belonging to the 
order of Cranberries 
( Vaccini acedi ) . N ative 
of New Grenada. Mow- 
ers crimson, lipped with 
green. Mowered at Syon 
in April. (Mg. 53.) 

A very pretty spreading 
evergreen shrub with slen- 
der downy branches, and 
broad oblong almost cordate 
triple 01 * quintuple ribbed 
leaves, slightly downy on 
the under side. The flow- 
ers appear at the ends of 
the branches, in drooping 



cones 1 i inch long, composed of resinous, shining, 
slightly downy, pink, membranous oblong scales. 

The corolla is oblong, rather more than half an inch 
long, hairy, rich crimson, w'ith a clear green tip. 

The species is nearly related to T, bractcatii, and 
strobilifera, very fine shrubs still to introduce, from 
which it differs in its hairy flowers and other cir- 
cumstances. T. pubescens, another species with flow- 
ers in cones, is a much larger plant, also with smooth, 
not downy, corollas ; at least such is the case in 
specimens now before us from Hartweg’s Collections. 

This should form a very useful gay addition to spring shrubs of its class. 
Mr, Purdie. 



It was raised at Syon from seeds received from 
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115. Gynoxys FiiAGRATrs. Jloohcr. A hothouse perennial plant, from Guatemala, with very 
fragrant yellow flowers, appearing in December. Stems trailing. Belongs to Composites. 
Introduced by Mr. Skitmer, (Big. 54.) 

Stems long, climbing, perennial, with succulent branches, showing a disposition to root at their base. Leaves rather 
distant, on long petioles, ovate or approaching to lanceolate, acute, of a rather fleshy texture, dark green. The flower- 
heads are rather large, ver}^ fi*agi*ant, and form a temiiiial, and in the lower part leafy, corymbose raceme. A coarso 
soft-wooded scandent plant, having a large, thick, fleshy root, of tin nature of a tuber. It grows freely in a mixture of 
light loam and peat or leaf-mould, and, by its rapid growth and clean habit, is well adapted for covering trellis- work in the 
hothouse, especially as it is not liable to bo attacked by insects. It increases readily by cuttings ; but these, on account 
of their soft, succulent, nature, must not be kept too close, or they will damp off before they produce roots. — Botanical 
Magazine^ t. 4511. 

116. Hoya coriacka. Blume. A Java climbing shrab, with the habit of Hoya carnosa, and 

umbels of ycllowisli flowers. A stove plant, flowering in August. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch 
and Co. (Big. 55.) * 

Discovered by Dr. Blume in mountain woods on the western side of Java. Mr. Thomas Lobb detected it in the same 
island, on Mount Salak. Everywhere glabrous. Stem branched, twining, taper. Leaves on short thick petioles, which 
are glandular above at the setting on of the blade, which latter is almost exactly elliptical, or approaching to ovate, acute, 
between coriaceous and fleshy, acute or shortly acuminated, ribbed, with rather indistinct veins. Peduncles longer than 
the leaf, pendent, bearing a largo umbel of numerous flowei*s, brown in tbo state of the bu<l, much paler when fully 
expanded. Pedicels very obscurely villous. Sepals subulate, much shorter than the corolla, which is glabrous and glo.ssy 
externally, within pale tawny, and downy. Tht* lobes triangular, acute. Coronc't white, with a dark brown cyo ; leaflets 
ovate, gibbous at the base, obtuse, the apex a little curved down. — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4518. 

117. Hoya purpureo-fusca. Hooker. A reinarkable twining stove plant, w'ilh sinnll nmbels of 
riclilv tinted purple and grey flowers. A native of Java, llowers in September, iiitrodnecd by 
]\Icssrs. Yeitcli and Son. (Pig. 56.J 

Said to be common in the woods of Java. Sir \V. Hooker compares it with the Cinnamon-leaved Hoya, and with tho 
great-leaved (//. laacrophylla) “ but in the latter the leaf is reticulated between the nerves, the staminal crown (coronet) 
has the leaflets much more acui^iinated, and the colour of the flower.s is quite different.’* It is a glabrous twining and 
bi*anehing shrub, everywhere (except the corolla) glabrous. Branches often throwing out short fibrous roots. T.eaves 
on very thick brownish petioles, 4 to 5 inches long, exactly ovate, acute, or .shortly acuminate, thick, fleshy, 5-iierved, the 
nerves all diverging from the base, and having a gland at the ba.se where set on to the petiole. Peduncles axillary, 
shorter than the leaf, occasionally rooting, and bearing a dense inany-flowerod umbel. Corolla rotate, ashy-brown, downy 
and hirsute above, cut into 5 roundish and shortly acuminated lobes. Coronet of 5 ovate, fleshy, rich purple-brown, acute 
leaflets, nearly plane at the top, convex below. — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4520. 

118. Aotus CORDIFOLIUS. Bent/iam. {alius Gastrolobium Hugclii Ilenfrey.) A pretty green- 
house Icgiuninous sliriib from Swau River, with glaucous lieart-sliaped leaves in tlirees, and large 
yellow axillary flowers. Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Beriy. 

This well-known plant, long ago published by Mr, Beiitham under the name hero quoted, is reproduced as a novelty 
in the Gardencrn' Magazine of Botany. It is rather a nice plant, but its grey leaves are a disadvantage, and its yellow 
flowers are too much like those of a Genista. It must rank with Pulteineaa and plants of that kind, and requires the same 
sort of management ; that is to say, it wants to be potted in loose turfy soil, more loamy than peaty, to be grow n in a brisk 
heat, with plenty of water applied with a syringe, in order to keep the air damp, and then when the growth is completed 
to be carefully hardened off. If they grow over fast the shoots will bear to be 8top|icd ; but not till the lengtlieniiig 
process is at an end. 

119. Trop.«olum Bf.uthii. Klotzsck. A tuberous climbing herbaceous plant from Bolivia. 
Blowers yellow. Introduced by Messrs. Low and Co. 

Found by Bridges in Bolivia. Leaves deeply cut, peltate, roundish, bright green above, palo green beneath ; 
leaflets .5-(; obovate ; divisions of the calyx elliptical, apiculate, as long as the straight spur ; petals obeordate, twice as 
long as the calyx. Near Tropieolum brachyceras. — Allgem. Gart. Zeit., No, 21, 1850. 
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laO. Centradenia floribunda. Flanchon. 



{alius Donkelaaria floribunda of Gardens,) 
A dwarf lialf-slu ubby plant from Guatemala, 
belonging to the Melastomads ; with nu- 
merous lilac flowers. Introduced by Van 
Houtte and Co. 

A very pretty species, much more worth growing 
than the Rosy Centradene, now common in gardens. 
Tho leaves are long, deep green, delicately tinged with 
violet on the underside, and full 2^ inches long ; 
having a pendent position they present both surfaces 
to the eye. The Bowers are produced in much 
abundance, exhibit various tints of lilac, and produce 
a charming effect. — Fliyre des St rres, No. 463. 
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121. Achimen'es GiriESBREOimi (f the Gardens. Origin unknown. A stove herbaceous plant 
with handsome scarlet ilowers. Belongs to the Gesnerads. Introduced by Mr. A. Henderson. 

Stems erect, deep purple brown, with a few scattered hairs. Leaves opposite, stalked, obloiig-lanceolato, rugose, 
convex, coarsely serrated, not unlike those of the larger stinging-nettle. Flowers solitary, axillary, with a slender hairy 
peduncle, twice as long as the leafstalks. Calyx smooth, equally 5-parted. Corolla deflexed, nearly cylindrical, gibbous 
at the base on the upper side, 1 i inch long, bright scarlet, with an oblique regular limb, and a circular throat. Disk, a 
lobed fleshy ring. Stigma large, two-lobed, very hairy. This is a neat, distinct, and ratlier slender kind, requiring the 
same treatment as the old A. coceinea, and easily increased by th^^ small scaly rhizomes. It grows about 8 or 10 inches 
in height, and flowers from Jmio to August. It is very handsome. — Joum. Hort, Soc.y vol. v. With a figure, 

122. Oxcinirw niguatvm. An orchid from Guiana, Avith crcam-colourcd flowers spotted Avith 
blackish-brown, arranged in a branched panicle. Introduced by Mr. Loddiges. 

0. nigratum (Basilata) panicula ramosa, sepalis liucarilanccolatis undulatis acutis cequalibus, labello triangulari postice 
rotundato apice angustato acuto, eristii multituberculata, columno) alls angustis subdentatis basi productis. 

A very curious and distinct specie.s, received from Sir ]p.obert Schomburgk many years since, and at last flowered by 
Mr. Loddiges. It is nearly allied to O. phymatochilum. The blossoms grow in branched panicles, and are about as large 
as those of O. iiicurvum. The colour of the sepals and ])etals is pale yellow or cream colour, with a few irregular 
bix)wnish black blotches. The lip is brighter yellow, with a brown stain or two below the point. 

128. Oxcimusr PUYJiATOCHiLTAt. A beautiful orchid, snppos('d to be derived from Mexico, Avith 
long green sepals and a Avliite lip. i'loAvers in April. 

O. phgmafocliilum (Basilata) racemo subpaniciilato, sepalis linearibus aciiminatis apice recurvis latcrallbuslongissimis, 
labelU auricuUs convexis dilatatia crenatis lobo iiitermedio unguiculato ovato acuminato basi multituberculato, columme 
abs semicordatis acuminatis. 

Under this name is now not uncommon in gardens a charming orchiil, supposed to have been obtained from Mexico, 
wth erect, narrow, somewhat panicled racemes of greenish flowers having a snow-white lip. Three years since we 
received it from Messrs. Loddiges and the late Mr. Clowes. It has oblong, 2 edged, not furrowed, olive green psoudobulbs 
slightly tinged with purple, and surrounded by scales as long as themselves, which, when young, are olive green spotted 
with crimson. The leaves are of thin texture and vary in form from linear-lanceolate to oblong. The flowers are 
remarkable for the great extension of the lateral sepals, on which account, and because of their green colour spotted 
with chocolate brown, they have much the appearance of belonging to some Brassia. Tlie lip is pure white*, with yellow 
tubercles and a few stains of the same colour near the base. 

12i. CuPBEA TGNEA. Alj)hOiise JDe Candolle, {alias C. plat y contra of Gardens.) A Mexican 
perennial, wth long scarlet flowers. 

It is stated in the Flore du Scares that the true Broad-spurred Cuphea {'ph.tycentray Bentham) is not the plant known 
under that name in Gardens ; and consequently M. Alphonse De Candolle has given the latter the appropriate name of 
the Fiery Cuphea (JJ. ignea). 

1 25. Audibertia polysstachya. Bentham. A half-hardy lierDaceous plant from Califoniia, with 
white leaves, and racemes of wliite floAvers. Belongs to the Labiate order. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

A white, sage-like, herhaceoufi plant, growing about 2 feet high. Leaves on long stalks, oblong, blunt, crenate, having 
a strong and by no means agreeable odour, proceeding apparently from numerous point-like dark brown glittering glands 
with which they are covered, especially on the under side. Stem erect, producing a great number of white labiate flowers, 
on short, lateral, one-sided racemes. Stamens long and pi^ominent. This seems to be unable to bear an English winter 
without protection; for it has perished among rockwork in that of 1049-.50. The flowers have no beauty ; but the 
snow-white leaves and stems produce an appearance sufficiently remarkable to give it a claim to cultivation where the 
climate agrees with it. — Joum, Ilort. Soc,y vol. v. 

120. Buchsia VEXUSTA. Ilumboldt. A handsome greenhouse shrub,with lanceolate leaves in threes, 
and long solitary pendent salmon-coloured flowers tipped Avith pink. A native of Peru. Litroduccd 
by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 57.) 

This is one of the best of the Peruvian Fuchsias, for the introduction of which we are indebted to Mr. Linden, from 
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whom we received fresh flowers last autumn. Hartweg 
found it commonly near Santa Fc de Bogota, but, owing to the ^ 
mismanagement of that collector, its seeds, like nearly all else 
that he brought homo with him, perished in the hold of a 
sugar ship. It has long narrow lanceolate deep green leaves, 
quite toothless at the edge, usually gi’owiiig in threes. The 
flowers appear singly in the axils, and are full 3 inches long, ^ 
while the stalk measures 2^ inches more. The tube of m 
the calyx has the form of a lengthened cone, its ibbes being 
tipped with light emerald green. The petals, which are also 
salmon-coloured, are lanceolate, wavy, not rolled up, but a 
little turned back at the point, and something longer than 
tlie calyx. 

127. Berbeuis Wallichiana. Be Candolle. 
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Sec our No. 11, p. 12. 
(I'ig. 58.) 

This has now flowered 
with Messrs. Veitch and 
Son, and proves to be even 
[lore handsome than W’as 
anticipated, the flowers 
being large, and deep yel- 
low, arranged as in the 
accompanying figure. 
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128. Dodecatheon integrifolium. Michanx. A hardy herbaceous plant, belonging to the 
Order of Priinworts. Flowers purple and yellow. Native of California. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

A dwarf stemless plant, with a few long narrow, almost spathulate, undivided leaves, and a slender scr’ e, bearing a 
i^glo nodding flower, very like tliat of tlie common species, and of tho same purple colour, with a yellow eye and dark 
purple anthers. Such was tho plant in the Horticultural Gai*dcn. Upon looking, however, to the wild specimens, wo 
find that it becomes much more vigorous when older, bearing as many as three flowers on a scape, or, according to 
Sir Wm. Hooker, eleven or twelve ; in which case it becomes as interesting as the old and well-known species, so frequent 
in gardens. A damp, rich, shaded American border suits it beat ; and there it may bo expected to grow without 
difficulty. — Joum, J/ort. Soc>t vol. v. JVlth ajigure. 

129. IxoRA LAXiFLORA. Smith, A graceful hothouse shrub from Sierra Leone, ^vitll panicles 
of long, slender, pink, sweet-scented flowers. From Lucombe & Co. Belongs to the order of 
Cincliouads. 

Well worthy of general cultivation, for while small it* has handsome foliage and flowers, which have a delicate and 
most agreeable fragrance. Leaves, the largest a span in length, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, feather-veined, attenuated 
at tlie base into a very short petiole. Panicle tenninal, large, and singularly trichotomous. Calyx deep red, the tube 
(or ovary) globose, red ; the free portion or limb is very small and cleft into four erect, appressed teetli. Condla 
white tinged with pink ; the tube 1 \ inch long, slender ; the limb cut to the base into four spreading obovato 
segments, hairy in the disk. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4402. 

L30. Espeletta argextea. Ihnnhohtt and Bonplnnd, A singular greenhouse herbaceous plant, 
of the Composite order, with liandsome silvery leaves and yellow heads of flowers. Blossomed at Kew 
and at Syoii in the summer of 1848. Native of New (Irenada. 

The whole plant has a peculiar and somewhat tcrebinthine odour, and yields like the genus Silphima (to which 
Fsjuldia is allied in essential characters) a copious gum-rcsin, used in the preparation of ink, and for other purposes. 

This is a beautiful plant, and a stately one when in flower, attaining then the height of five or si.x feet. Ilcfore 
flowering, however, the appearance is very different. A plant of three or four years old has a trunk six or eight inches 
high and as thick as one’s wrist, rather bare below, but the rest foniiing a crown of dense spreading leaves a foot and 
more long, spreading all round like those of an Aloe. Leaves narrow-laneeolatc, densely silky, and shaggy on both sides. 
At the flowering season tho flpbx of the trunk lengthens out into an upright densely silky, nearly leafless corymboso- 
panieulate stem. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4480. 

131. Arbutus xalapexsis. IJumholdt, A dwarf Mexican lialf-liardy shrub, with dull evergreen 
leaves, and close clusters of reddish flo^^ers. Introduced by the Horticultural Socii'ty. 

A low, dull brownish-green evergreen bush. Branches, petioles, and underside of leaves covered with a soft short 
down, without any trace of settc. Leaves oblong, flat, lung-stalked, rounded at the base, perfectly entire, or very slightly 
serrate, with a hard, firm, reddish edge, somewhat downy on the upper side. Flowers dirty reddish-white, in close 
downy terminal short pyramidal panicles. Peduncles glandular and woolly. Calyx nearly smooth. Corolla ovate, at 
the base, almost flat, and unequally gibbous, with a contraction below the middle, and a very small limb. Ovary with a 
granular surface. This little bush is by no means ornamental. It grows slowly, requires protection in winter, has dull 
spotted leaves, and remains in flower only for a week or two in April. Although a true Arbutus, it seems to have none 
of the beauty of its race, and must be consigned to the collectors of mere botanical curiosities. — Jonm. Jlort. Soc,, vol. v. 
With a Jigure. 
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[Plate 16 .] 


THE WHITE CUNNINGHAM EHODODENDIiON. 


(RHODODENDRON (HNNAMOMEUM ; VAR. CUNNJNGTIAMI.) 


A hardy evergreen hybrid l^hrnh, IL einnamometnn (J, maximum 9* 


r’oH till- figure of tliis noble slirub wv. are indebted to Mr. (leorge. Cunningham, of the Nursery, 

^ Jdverpool. It is probably the Ix^st hybrid llhododendrou ytet raised, not possessing, indeed, the 
rich eolours of the crimson mules, but cpiitc as valuable to the cultivator on account of its large 
lieads of pure uliitc spotted blossoms. The history of the plant, is thus given by Mr. Cunningham 
in his corresjiondcnce : — 

It was raised bedwoen Ciniiamoineum and a late White Maxiimiin, as you will at once see by 
ihe foliage. Jt is very remarkable for its strong ribbed leaf and brown' under-surface. The white 
ot' the ilowiT is v(!ry pure, and the dark pur[)le spots contrast with it very beautifully. It is (piite 
hardy; its matcn’iial parent being the latest and hardiest of all our liliododendrons, and Ciniiainorneuin, 
the fatluT, will stand any severity of an English winter in January; but as it pushes early in the 
spring, it is liable to be cut by our late frosts. 

The object which I had in view in hybridising 11. cinnamonK'uni with a pure White Maximum, 
was io improve the colour of each parent, keeping the purph^ spots of the former, and getting a later 
pe riod of ilow(Ting from the latter. In this part of the kingdom the llowers from the hybrids with 
tli(; Indian specaes and J^onticiim, or Catawbiense, are in thri'e seasons out ot four destroyed by late 
frosts ; the colour also of those between the true Scarlet Arboreum and the pink and purple species 
is dilut(‘d, and that betw^'cn them and Cinnamomeum, or the AVhitc Arbonann, is often of a nruddj/ 
pink, turning, as the floW'Cr gets old, into a dirty white. In the one I have sent you to figure, 
these objects have been obtained — the wliitc colour has been presented in all its purity, and a perfect 
hardiness also acejuired. None of my plants of it have had any protcction.^^ 

In form the leaves are exactly intermediate between the two parents. To the shape of the 
Cinnamon Tree Rhododendron they add the convexity of li. maximum; and the downy surface of 
the undcr-side is just half-way between the tw'o. In both the mule and its 9 parent, the hairiness 
consists of numerous much-entangled tubes, blunt, transparent, flat, tliin-sided, and very often 
arranged in a starry manner. They arc evidently the beginning of the raments (?) of Bejaria. 
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In one respect both leaves and stem arc unlike either parent. The latter is of a rich crimson 
brown, and the former are covered with an abundant resinous secretion, which renders them sticky 
to the touch. 


THE VERVAENE RHODODENDRON. 

Although derived from a diflerent* source, and macli less interesting than the preceding, the 
variety published by M. Van Houtte under the name of Rhododendron ponticum, var. Veroaeneanum, 
Jtore plena, deserves mc'ntion in thi.s place. It was no hybrid, but was an accidental seedling obtained 
by a IH. Vervaene, “ dont les heureuses tentatives de semis out dotd riiorticulture de cette riche 
acquisition,” from Rhododendron ponficum. According to M. Van Iloutti', it is no less remarkabli! 
for the elegance of its habit, than for the abundance of its flowers, the great breadth of its heads and 
of its corolla, and for its delicate tints. His very, fine figure represents it as forming a head about 
as large as that shown in the amu'xed jjlate; the flowers measure full three inches in dhunetcr, arc 
semi-double, of a rich lilac colour, with the upper bp white, sj)otfed with yellow. See Flore des 
Serres, tt. 492, 4!)8. 
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[Plate 17.] 


THE CLOSE-HEADED BEJARIA. 

(BI:JAUIA COAItCTATA.) 


A half-hardy emrgrcen Shrub, with crimson flowers, from the Andes of New Ghenada, belonging 

to the Order of He atm worts. 


^prcCCfc 


THE CLOSE-HEADED BEJARIA. — Branches shaggy 
with ftpr<'a<hiig hairs. Leaves oval, acute, on short stalks, 
closely iinbricatcil, glaucous beneath ; the stalk and mitlrib 
shaggy, otherwise smooth. Flowers deep crimson, in 
very close coryvibs ; stalks short, covered with rusty wool ; 
the calyx nearly smooth. Petals erect, nearly parallel, 
(not .spreading). Style long, projecting. 


BE.JARTA COARCTATA ; ramis patentim villosis, foliis 
ovalibus acutis breviter petiolatis dense imbricatis margiiio 
revolutis subtii.! glaucis petiolo cosbicpie villosis cseterum 
glabris, coryinbis densissiinis abbreviatis, podunculis 
brevibus ftuTugineo-tomentosis, ealyeibus glabriusculis, 
pctalis reetis subparallelis, stylo longc exserto. 


B. coarctata ; Ilumholdt and Rtmpland, Plantcc cvquinoctiales, vol. ii. p. 12.5, t, 1*21. 


rpins goiius is little known in Europe. TVfutis named it after his friend Professor Bejar, of Cadiz : 

but Linneeus, misreading j for f, published it under the erroneous name of Befaria. It should be 
written as above and soumhal Beharia. It is nearly rt'laled to the Bliododendron, from which it 
(litfers in its |)et;ils being all di.stinct, overlapj)ing each otlu'r, atul not united into a tube. The 
s|)(‘(?ies inhabit the Ali)s of JVni and Mexico, where their beauty becomes fully developeal, and rivals 
tliat of the Azaleas and llhododendrons of the United States and India. 

The plant now figured seems to hare found its w ay to Europe both through England and Belgium, 
our own country it was sent by ]\[r. Purdiefor llis Grace the late Ouke of Northumberland; and 
it w^as at Syon that it flowered, for the first time in Europe, in INfay last under the care of Mr. Ivison ; 
W(‘. also believe that Mr. Linden^s colhictors, wiio found it ntnr Pamplona, at the licight of 8500 
f('ct, also furnished a supply of fresh seeds. A third traveller from wdiom it has been derived was 
Messrs. Veitclf s collector Lobb, wdio found it on the mountains of Peru. Prom one of his specimens 
a short account of it was given in the Gardeners^ Chronicle for ISIS, with a woodcut which Ave 
rc'produce for tin* sake of showing the very inferior appearance of the plant in a wild state, and the 
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nature of the hairiness, which is merely represented by eolour in M. Constans’ figure. It has 

hirsute %ranches, woolly flower-stalks, and a nearly 
smooth calyx, with seven or eight smoothish, blunt, 
ovate sepals, whose edges arc a little woolly. The 
flowers are deep rich crimson, and very closely 
arranged. Eacli consists of seven or eight smooth 
petals. The leaves, when very young, are in the wild 
plant woolly on the under-side ; when full grown are 
perfectly smooth, shining, rather convex, nearly 
sessile, and glaucous ou the under-side. The nature 
of tne longer hairiness is peculiar, and is more like 



Dtjarui (k)a>'clnH,from. a irild 



wlmt Botanists call rameiits than 
ordinary liairs, that is to say, it 
consists of long narrow tliin plates 
tapering to a point, filled a 

brown lliiid, and composed of many 
rows of cells. Mixed up with 
them is a close wool or fur, mucli 
shorter, and composed of curved, or 
hooked, entangled, also brown, hairs. 

We have little doubt tliat this 
is the plant represented by Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland under the name 
of B. coarctatcij notwithstanding 
some small discrepancy in the^ir 
description of the hairiness ; for we 
know that such mountain plants vary 
much in the amount and nature 
of the wool that invests them at 
different seasons. The species is, 
however, totally ditfererit from what 
is published in the Botanical Magazine, t. 44:13, under the same name, which Sir William Hooker 


/?. Lindeniana, 
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docs not appear to have recollected had been previously given to the; subject of this plate. Tliis (irror 
was pointed out by M. Hermcq, who, in reproducing the figure, called the species ]i. Lhideniana. 
This plant has also flowered in the great collection at Syon, and was exhibited by Mr. Ivison at one of 
the laic exhibitions in the garden of the Horticultural Society, when the accompanying figure was mad('. 
It has much shorter hairs on the stem even when young, and they soon give way to a mere, ferruginous 
down. Tlu! leaves arc perfectly smooth, longer-stalked, flat, spreading, oblong, bc'coming blunt, 
although often sharp-pointed when young j and instead of tin*, rich deep green of the close-headed 
Bejaria, they hav(! a yellowish cast. The flowens, which arc in loose corymbs, are pale pink, streaked 
with a darker rose-colour. In the Botanical Magazine their petals arc represented as spreading 
as flat as those of a Mallow; but in the Syon plant they are closial, as in our cut. We suspect 
this to be very near Mr. Linden's B. tricolor, wliich is, however, said to be yellow at the base of 
the corolla. 

Closely relattid to these, but jjerhaps finer than ’any, is a plant raised by TMe^ssrs. Veitch & Co. 
of Exeter. We presume it to be that which Miitis 
called fpdnam, becaus(', it would seem, it glows 
1ik(i a fire. Mr. William Lobb fijiind it in tin; pro- 
vince of Cliachapoyas, at the, height of 8000 fe(L and 
describes the flowers as rose-eoloivred. Mt^ssrs. Yeitch 
of Exeter have raised it. The branches an*, covered 
with coarse, hairs. 'I'he leaves are fringed with 
blackish bristles; wdien young they are covered 
beiK.'uth wit h a rusty se<a‘(‘( ion ; when full grown they 
are very glaucous on tin; under-side, and dark green 
on the. u])per. The calyx and flower-stalks are shaggy 
with coarse hairs, and elanuny with a sti'ky jni(^e 
which oozes out from the surface. 

Although we ventun! to attach to this species the 
name of /ednans, judging from the diiiiiitiou of it in 
books, yet it is quite possible that it may be another 
spe(i('s. inde('d, if M. TTerincq is right in stating 
that the plant of lilutis has the habit of Hhodo- 
(leiulroii fcrr}((j\ii.eum, it must be something quite 
dilfereut. No doubt it is distinct from Mr. Linden's 
B. (I’daans, wliich lleriucq calls myrtifolia, and which 
is said to have long lanceolate leaves, very much nar- 
Tow'cd towards the point. 

It may be worth while to add to these memo- 
randa a list of the Bejarias now or formerly in 
cidtivation, with their supposed aliases : — 

1. B. racemosa VeM . — Probably lost. 

2. B. glauca II. H . — Formerly flowered at Ghent. 

8. B. ledifolia 11. B. — FI. des Serres, t. 191*. 

4. B. Lindeniana lUriiu'q {alias B. coarctata Hooker). — Bot. Mag., t. 4433. 

5. B. coarctata H. B. 
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6. B. myriifoHa Ilerincq {alia^ B. sostiians Linden). 

7. B, lust nans 

8. B. ciiiiianioiiK'a Lindle?/,'^ 

0. B. dryinifolia Linden. 

10. B. densa Llanchon [alia^ B. microphylla) . 

11. B. tricolor Linden. 

12. B. ^ an unknown spcci(?s at Syon, witft lanceolate leaves, and red branches covered 

with viscid stifl* hairs. 

The proper mode of managing these Bejarias is still uncertain. They arii charming plants, and 
M'orth any amount of care and trouble. We believe that the treatment of Indian Azaleas will suit 
tlu? strongest, and that of Jthododcndroii Chamne-Cistus the weakest. A damp atmospliere, and free 
circulation of air iji summer, are no doubt essential. Mr. Linden cuts the matter short, as will bo 
seen by the following i^xtract from Ids priced Catalogue : — 


Bejaki a (Befaria) .estcans . .30 francs. 

,, COARCTATA . . . . . 1 5 ,, 

„ DENS, ^microphylla) . . *J5 „ 

„ DRY MI FOLIA . . . 40 „ 


Bejaria (Befaria) glauca . . .10 francs. 

„ LEDI FOLIA .... 10-.50 ,, 

,, TRICOLOR . . . . 40 „ 

„ sp. nova M 


Bepute h tort comme etant d^une culture difficile, ce magniiicpic genre reclame an contraire 
pen de soin-s. Plante en pleine terre, il fleurit abondamment et idexige en hiver qidune temperature 
tres-basse ct pen d'humidite.^^ 


• “ Messrs. Veitch are also in possesrion of a third species of this genus, with purple flowers, found on the Andes 
of Caxaiuarca, at the height of r»0U0 feet. Its flowers are very much injured in the specimen before us, but appear 
to be smaller thrn in the species now figured (B. mstuans), and are arranged in a close panicle. The leitves are remark- 
able for being covered on the lower side witli a bright brown wool, on which account it may bo named The Cinnamon 

nj:.iARiA {Bfjarla cinnamomcft):- 

“Sr. Char. — Branches downy and hispid. Leaves slightly downy above, covered beneath with thick ferruginous wool. 
Flowers in a close terminal panicle, with very woolly and hispid sUdks and calyxes.” — (ravdeners* Chronicle, 
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[Plate 18.] 


THE SPECKLE!) ODONTOGLOT. 

ft 

ODONTOGLOSSUM N.®VIUM.) 


A stove Epiphyte, from the Andes of New Grenada, belonging to the Order o/ O rchids, 


CTfjamtrr. 


THE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT.— Pseudo-bulbs ribbed. 
Leaves thin, lanceolate, narrowed to the base. Panicles | 
siireadiii;;. Sepals and petals narrow, ovate-lanceolate, i 
ncnniinato, wavy. Lip of the same form, with a slight ' 
tendency to become hashite, with the 2 teeth of tlte crest 
large, downy, somewhat 3-lobed. Processes of the column 
subulate, sprcadiug. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM N^E VIUJSL— Psendo-bulbis costatis, 
foliis teiiuibus laiiceolatis l)asi angustatis, paniculii diffusa, 
sepalis i)etalisqije angustis ovafo-lanceolatis acmninatia 
umhilatis, label lo subconformi vixhastato: crista) dentibus 
2 grossis fiubtrilobis pubescentibus, coluiinpe cirrhis subu- 
latis patulis. 


jN Central Aincriea there exists a IktcI of Odoiitoglots the (listiHctioiis between wliieh can hardly be 

settled, in the first instance at least, by dried sj^eeiineiis. Tliey liave all a similar habit, branching 
paniclt's, and white-lipped flowers spotted with crimson, willi long narrow wavy divisions. At present 
then^ are only two in cultivation, viz. that now pnblislu^d and the Sweet Odontoglot {Odoatoglossum 
odoratnm) good plants of wliicli we see are ollered for sale by Mr. Linden at the modest price of two 
guineas each. In that plant the sepals and petals are yellow, while the lij) aloiu*, which is distinctly 
halberd-shaped, is white. In this, on the coni rary, there is no yellow, but all the gmund is pure white. 

The plant before us was sent to England several years since by Sir 11. Schomburgk, and Avas 
exhibited by Mr. Loddiges at one of the Spring meetings of the Horticultural Society in the present 
year. What a])p(\ars to be the same sjiecies is No. 721 of Mr. Linden^s lierbariiun of IS Kb found 
by his collectors, Eunck and Selilim, at the height of (JOOO feet, at St. Jjazaro and la Vvna, in the 
province of Truxillo, and said to have a lip spotted with (Timson ; a cii'cumstaiice possibly 

connected with the colour of the fading flowers. Another supposed variety of this same plant was 
llowenMl by Messrs. liollisson in June 1817, Avith rather larger blossoms; and in that particular 
it Avould appi'ar as if these Odontoglots Avere subject lo considerable diflerenccs, just as avc have 
large and small states of the Ajnple Oncid {One, nniplioinni)^ the Sphacelated Oncid, and even the 
Wentworth Oncid, of wliich last Sir Philip Egertou Las lately flowered a magnificent form. 
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Pseudo-bulbs ovate^ c*onipressed, ratlicr strongly but bluntly ribbed. Leaves narrowly oblong, 
tapering to the base, single on the })seudo-bulbs, shorter than the panicle. Flowers pure white, 
speckled everywhere with rich crimson, arranged in the garden plant in a narrow racemose panieJe; 
in what appears to be the same tiling wild they form a loose branched panicle of considerable size. 
Bracts very sliort, scale-like. Sepals and petals from an ovate biisc linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
spreading ecjuallv and very wavy. Lip of the same form and colour, but shorter, downy, very sliglitly 
halberd-shaped near the base wliicli is yellow, with ihc edges of the claw clasping the column. Tet^th 
of the crest yellow, rather small, distinct, with about 3 unequal blunt lobes to each ; downy. Column 
downy, narrowed to the base, with a pair of awl-shaped ears near the summit, below the anther-lxHl. 

The resemblance of this to the Long-tailed Oncid {O, phymatockilwin) is so great as to raise 
a question as to the distinction between Oncids and Odontoglots. We have often opened 
this discussion, and endeavoured to show how the two genera could be certainly separated ; but 
it must be owned that, after all, there is something vague and unsatisfactory in the characters 
usually assigned to the genera. Sj^ecies, indeed^ have been indifferently jdaced in one or the otlier, 
or species stationed in the Oncids by one botanist have beiai referred to the Odontoglots by anotliei*. 
It will therefore be useful to exjilain that, in addition to any othiT distinction, this may be takc'U 
as unexceptionable, namely, that the Oncids have a short column, tumid at the base in front, as 
in the annexed cut of OncuVtnm while the Odontoglois have a lengtliened column 

without aiiv such tumour. 



Tlie management of this, and all such plants, is precisely what is required for the Spotted 
Oncid (0. 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAl 
MEMORANDA. 


132. Passiflora Medus^ea. Le- 
maire. A stove species of unknown 
origin, with red and yellow Howers. 
Introduced by M. Van lloutte. 
(Fig. 5!).) 

(Inc of the slit-leaved species, with a slender 
hal>it, ainl pretty sfcirry flowers, the rays of 
which arc tn*an^c the first day, and lilac or 
rose the next. According to M. Lemaire, 
wlin namcMl it on account of “ queiipie ressem- 
blance avec la teto de la fille do Fhorcus, 
apres que sea cheveux eusaeiit <5t<5 changes en 
serpents par Minerve,” these flower.s liave a 
atn)ng penetrating odour in which there is 
nothing disagreeable. But M. Plaiichoii, 
whose noso seems to be differently constituted, 
aa.sprtfl that this smell, which becomes percep- 
tible at tho period of the change of colour, 
is most disgusting . — Flore des i^erres^ 528. 

133. Cupiiea cinnagarina. Vlan- 
chon. A lialf-shrubby plant from 
Guatemala, belonging to the order of 
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Loosestrifes (Lythracese). Flowers crimson or deep purple. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. 
(Fig. 60.) 

PlAiiclioii thinks this different from the C, Llavea^ long 
since known in gardens^ distiiiguisliing it by its pauicled flowers, 
the colour of the anthers, ajid some other circumstances. It 
seems to be a good bedding plant. Two varieties are figured, 
one with rich crimson, the other with purple flowers . — Flore des 
Serres, 527. 

1;34. LisiANTiius Tkinceps. Limlley. A greeu- 
liouse slirub, with vm* liing scarlet, yellow and green 
llowers. A native of New Grenada. Belongs to the 
Gentianworts. Introduced by ^Ir. .Linden. (Fig. (U.) 

This must be one of tho noblest plants in existence. Its 
long flowers, the size of the accompanying figure, are ,neh 
scarlet melting into yellow at either end, with an emerald green 

.5-lobed limb ; they liaiig in clusters of four from tho ends of tho drooping tvvig.s, covered 
with finii deep green opposite leave'<. According to Mr. Linden, it naturally forms a tufted 
shrub 2 or 3 feet high, growing at the entrance of the table lainl of Pamplona at the height 
of 10,000 — 11,000 feet above the sea. Flore Si rre.iy t. 557. When we originally pub- 
lished this plant we knew it only from dried .specimens. It has, however, lately been 
flowered by Mr. Linden, and i.s beautifully represented in M. Van Houtte’s work. 

l.*35. Pausonsia iiKTEUOPUYLLA. Al/au Camnngliam. P. albiflora 

RiWuL) .V A"ew Zealand twining c.vcrgreen shrub with white .swcet-.sctoitcd 
flowers. Belongs to the Dogbanes. Introduced by J.KGoweii, Fs(|. 

(Fig. 62.) 

A twining evergreen greenhouse plant, flowering abundantly in May and 
Juno. Stem covered with fine down, pale yellow ; leaves leathery, dull green, 
slightly downy, wavy, very variable in form ; linear-lanceolate, ovate-lanceolate, 
ohovaU‘, or even spathulate, o^ten repand, vai'jing in length from 2 to 3 or 4 
inches. These singular diver8itie.s in the form of the leaves do not seem to 
be confined to any particular part.s of the plant, but appear on any of tlio 
branches, and all intermingled ; the short spathulate leaves are, however, 
most usual on short lateral shoots. Flowers pale cream-colour, in close 
onc-sideil naked panicles, rather sweet-scented. Calyx three times as short as 
the corolla. Corolla urceolate, with a revolute 5-clett border, not more than 
a quarter as long as the tube. Anthers without any tails, but simply sagittate. 

According to Cunningham, thi.s [dant is common in the northern island of 
New Zealand, at Hokianga and Wangaroa, in shady woods. M. Raoul, whosi* 

P. albiflora can scarcely be different, found it on the outskirts of woods at 
Akaroa. It is rather a nice addition to our greenhou.se climbers, and will 
probably prove hardy in the south of Knglaud. For purposes of cultivation 
it is much superior to P. variabilis. — Joarn. Ilort. Soc.y vol. v. 

1:36. Paksonsia vauiaeilis. Lindlaj. A New Zealand 
twining evergreen shrub, with while fragrant llowers. Belongs 
to Dogbanes. Introduced with tlie last. 

A small twining greenliouse plant, very much like P. heterophylla, from 
which it differs in its leaves being shining and inucli more variable in form, 
the linear ones being far narrower, and often expanded at the very end into a 
circular blade. The flowers are not more than half tlie size, and instead of 
being contracted at the mouth or urceolate, are exactly campanulate ; they are 
also far less hairy, by no means .so numerous or densely arranged, and usually 
intermingled with long narrow leaves. It is a very curious thing, but pos- 
sesses little claim to beauty. Its flowers are, however, much sweeter than in P. heterophylla.— Ilort. Soc.y vol. v. 
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137. Acineta dens a. An epiphyte from Costa Kica^ with a pendulous short close raceme of 

yellowish, somewhat fragrant flowers. 

Blossomed in July, in the nursery 
of Messrs. Lane and Son, of Berk- 
hampstoad. (Big. 63.) 

A. dema ; racemo oblongo denso nigro- 
furfiiraceo, bnicteis ovario duplo bro- 
vioribuH, labelli hypochilio concavo intua 
versus apieem dente obtuso tomentoso 
aiicto,metacliilii lobis lateralibiis tnincatia 
l)asi anguatioribua appeiidico piano ovato 
subtridciitato kngiilis poaticis sinuatis, 
epicliilio liiieari-oblongo basi vcrrucoso, 
coluiniijl dorso tomentosil. 

This is one of M. Warezewitz’s col- 
lection, imported in 1841) by Mr. Skinner. 

It was found at Tiirialba, in Costa Rica, 
and is very near the Darker Acinete, 
notwithstanding the 
appear.anco of dis- 
similarity caused by 
its dense, not long 
and narrow, raceme. 

The dowers are 
pale yellow, slightly 
spotted externally 
with crimson. The 
lip is yi'llow at the 
point, spotted with 
broad blotches on 
the lateral lobes, 
deep crimson in the 
space between the 
lobes occupied by 
the appendage. As 
regards structure, 
this (dose-flowered 
Acinete differs from 
the Barker A. in 
having a more con- 
cave hypoebil, the 
tooth of which is not 
notched at the point; 

an entire epichil remarkably wartedat the base, 
and lh(^ lateral lobes of the metachil mn at all 
rounded, with the posterior angles of the iiiter- 
imdiate appendage sinuous, and not extended 
into a long subulate process. 

Campaxka GUANDiFLoiiA. Became. 

Bcslcria (?) grmidiflora JUmhohU and Bonpland ; 
all'is Orymonia (?) grandiflora G. Dun.) f'roin Now 
Orciiada. A stove Gesnorad, \mh tlio habit of Gloxiuia. 
willi crimson dots in lines. Introduced by ]\Ir. Linden. 

M. UccaisDc, who first jiublished this genus, accompanied it by the following valuable 
observations, which wo are tlio more desirous of transcribing, bccanse tliey were publishod mg / 

m a work littlo consulted by liotanisU. “ This beautiful Gesnerad grows toa height of about J of a foot; its cylindrical stem. 



Flowers white, 
(Fig. (li.) 
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siiincwhat woody at the base, herbaceous above, is covered witli long white hairs. The leaves are opposite, oval, mo] 
or less acuminate, sometimes oblique, soft, crenated at their edges, stalked and covered with long haira like those whic 
cover the branches. The tlowers grow in a tuft at tlie end of a long axillary or terminal peduncle ; each flower beic 
8upporte<l on a pedicel furnished with a lanceolate bract. The calyx is herbaceous ; its 5 divisions are oval, acuniinat 

nearly equal in size, and traversed by 3 nerves. Tho corolla, somewhat like that < 
Ligcria, is largely campanulate, and has 5 rounded lobes ; the tube white, hairy outsidi 
L covered on the inside with red spots tolerably syrainotrically arranged, is somewlu 

A analogous to that of Drymonta punctata. The stamens, though included, appear at th 

mouth of the t;iibe ; their 4 glabrous filaments carry heart-shaped authors, which ar 
firmly joined together, and form at the mouth of the tube a sort of pale yellow sta] 
which the stigma is in contact. The disk, formed of 5 fleshy, obtuse yellow bodiei 
Ml' ^ suri'ounds a roundish hairy ovary. 








WL ^ 


V t '''Vw 
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M ' ' ** indebted for this magnificent greenhousi 

^ plant to Air. Linden, who raised it fi'oiu seeds collecte<l b^ 

himself near Santa Fe de Bogota. MM. lliiinboldt an< 
V Bonpland,who had previously discovered it, described i 

some years ago under the name of Bcslcria yrandijtora ; bii 
^ genus JJesIcrUi, as regarded now, contains plants wit 

ftjjMJBfcx ' V ^ flowers that are axillary, whoso calyx has .5 thick leaflet* 

'Giose corolla is nearly regular, slightly thickened at th 
«."L' ;>) base, and whose ovary is surrounded by a cupuliforin disk 

^ Jtava, Lin. ; B. pcduucularia^ Poepp. ; B. aryutu 

^ t j ^ ""^2 Poepp. ; and B. ticyan^, 11. B. K, may servo as the type c 

^ genus, into which have been crowded a mimhcr c 

plants which do not possess its characters. P'or this rcaso; 
f ^ ^ \ I have named many hothouse jdauts, improperly calltM 

/’V Bvsleriaf Ckcysothnnis. They have a campanulate caly 

r ^ ^ ^ w'ith 5 teeth, to the sinus of which con’espon<l as man 

I ^ ^ ‘ more or less prominent sides. Their corolla is n(*arl 

^ il regular, with 2 projecting folds on its lower lip: thei 

I ? stamens are included, their stigmas are 2 lobed, and tlici 

J ' ^ notched fleshy gland. I'his genus at present ir 
eludes 2 species, viz., C. pnlchdla Dne.rrA'.^j/crnt putchdl 
Lodd., Bot. C’(^^/.U)28 ; V.venom lhiL\=:Bedrn‘(i mdlssajoli 
Hortul. Each has an orange yeKow corolla, streaked with carmine,and enclosed in a calyx with 5 wing*-,liko that of Sinnhiyki 
“The confusion which I liave noticed is not confined to BesUria^ but extends to the genus Cohunnea, which 1 rodiic 
to those species the corolla of w hich reminds one of that of Dlrcmi ; its long tube is parted into 4 lobes ; tho upjier hroa< 
and notched, the lateral ones oval and turned back, the lower like a small pendent tongue. An exact idea of thi 
structure can be obtained from Culiunnca Schiediatta. The other species belonging to this genus are, C. Linde nl am 
Brongniart. ; C.fana Mart, and Gall.; O. crassi folia Brongniart ; C. .scandens L.; O. him id a L. 

“ M, Lemaire has separated from this genus Ooliimnea, for the purpose of making a new’ genus, CoUandrn, the specie 
described and figured in the Bot. May., 4294, under the name of Gesneria auro-nitena. 1 liave adopte<l the sej)aratio] 
coiTectly pointed out in the Floi'f den Serves (vol. 3, May, 1847, p. 225), although I have not been able to discover b 
analysis that the hvpogyiious disk is constantly formed of unequal glands ; but the sepamtion of this plant from Cohnnna 
was so natural, that it had been alrea<ly made by Tussac and by M. Keichenbach ; niifortnnatelj’, tho names snhstitutet 
by these gentlemen could not be retained. T unite then to the genus CoUandra^ Alloplectas satiyulneus, as w<dl as othc 
species, which are easily distinguished by the extreme inequality presented by each pair of leaves, one of wliich, coiistuntl; 
verv much reduced, reminds one of the disposition of these same organs m Rucllla avisopln/llu. 

“ Lastly, many species of this group have at the end of the limb of their leaves a large hlood-coloiired spot, frori 
which they are called in the colonics Verha de la Doiicella. Such is Collandra phaniicca Due. = Dalbergarii 
pheenieea Tuss. FI. Aid HI. i.p. 14l,t. 19. The names of Dalberyaria Tussac, or of Tussacia Reichenbaeh, proposed fo 
this plant, cannot be adopted, inasmuch as they already apply to other plants ; tho name of Collandra ought therefoi'e, 
tliiiik, to be retained. 

“ The genus AllopUxius comprehends a great number of species, and many v^ different looking plants, which requir 
to he grouped. The Allopltciiu^ properly so called, has a more or less bulging cJffoIla, with a limb of five roundtKl nearb 
equal divisions ; a calyx with deep segments, coloured, entire or toothed, and a disk reduced to a great notched gland 
In this group I place Alloplectm »pccio8us Linden, Cat. ; A. pendulum Endl. and Poepp., t. 20.5; A. dldnous, Bot. May 
4218; A. Pindkiniis Hortul.; A.ylahrrDuG. ( 11 ypocyrta glabra, Bot. May. 4:U6); A. striyidosus Dne. (llypocyrb 
strigulosa, Hort); A. .ydt/idtns Dne. (Hypocyrta splendens, Hort., et Columnea zelmna, TIort.); A. cimyeMus Dne. 
A. 6ico/o/* Dne. (Besleria bicolor, Hook.); A. cottcoloVy Bot. Mag. 4371; A. crisiatwi Mart. (Besleria cristata, L.). Th< 
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with coriaceous, glabrous leaves, and in which the calyx is surrounded with large petaloid bracts, ought, I think 
to constitute a natural group, for which I propose the name of Macrochlamys. This group comprehends MacroMamys 
Patris^ii Dne, (Alloplectus Patrisii, DC.); M, iniwlucratm Dne. MSS.; M, Miquelll Dnc. (Alloplectus Patrisii Miq. non 
DC.); M. spcciosus Dne. MSS.; M. yuttatm Due MSS., Linden, No. 547. 

The other genera of the tribe of Gesnerads, with a free ovary and named by Brown Besleria, ktq II ypocyrtUy with an 
hypogynous, cupule-shaped disk ; Epweia, the typo of which may be taken to be E. bicolor,^Bot. Mag. 4590 ; Drymoniiiy 
of whicli one species, D. punctaiay is cultivated ; Nematanthuny figured in the BoLMag. 4000 ; and in Paxton, under the 
wrong names of Cohimnra splcndcns graridijiora y vol. x.; Tapeinotes ; and Trichantkcy of which we have no species in our 

gardens.’* ^ 

According to M. Van Houtte, who is the sole possessor of this fine species, it grows perfectly in a greenhouse in a mixture 
of leaf-mould and loam. M. Planchon mentions a second Campanea, with sea-green flowers, speckled with purple, and 
current under the name of Gloxima tigridiay concerning which we have no further information. 
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13U. AHUTihoN iNSKJNK. Plunchou, 


A grmilunisij shrub, with large round heart-shapt'd leaves, 


1)1 
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and peiuliilous tloAvers a\ ifli broad rich crimson veins, almost covering a white ground, A Mallowwort 
from Xew (Jrcnada. Introduced by Mr. Linden. (I'hg. 05.) 

A very fine species, witli tlie habit of* the other kinds now so coiiiinon in gardens, but with lai'gu bell-sfiaped flowers 
rt'markable for the very deep rich crimson of the veins, which scarcity leave any white perceptible between them or on 
the edges. It is saiil to be a native of the cohl regions of the Andes of N. Grenada, and to succeed perfectly in the open 
air in summer . — Flon rA w aSWvv.v, t. .551. 


14U. AcUOrKIlA AKMEMACA. 


An epiphyte from Nicaragua, with rich apricot-colourcd flowers in 
p(‘nd('iii racemes. Lclongs to the Orchids. Llowcrs 
in July. Iiitroducctl by M. Warc/ewitz. (Lig. flO.) 

A, anncniaca; mcemo laxo miiltifloro, sepalis apiculatis 
lateralibus obliquis apice rotiindatis, petalis liberis column^ 
duple brevioribus, labello caleeato earnoso apice libero ovato 
piano acumiiiato intua pone basin cri.sta triberenlata ancto. 

For this curious and really pretty speeies we tire indebted 
to Sir riiilip de Malpas Grey Kgorton, Bart. It differs from 
the A. 23at('manni in its petals being miieh shorter than the 
column, and perfectly distiiict from it, and in the point of the 
lip being undivided, free and flat. There is nothing peculiar 
ill its habit ; but its large flowers, coloured like the .snnny side 
of a ripe apricot, are very remarkable. 

Itl. Campylo!K)Tk.ys DiscoLon. Lem(fin\ A 
handsome dwarf half-slinihby jdatit, belonging to 
Cinchonads. Flowers ricli red in axillary clnstcr.s. 
Introduced by M, Van lloutte, of Olicut. (Fig. (>7.) 

This appears to be a dwarf soft- 
wooded plant, flowering freely when 
only a few inches high, and not ex- 
co(‘ding a foot in stature. The stein.s 
are erimson-jinqilt* ; the leaves have 
deep rose-coloured stalks, a satiny 
.shining surfa-'o raised between the 
lateral veins, and a rich tint rtf 
purple on the under side. The 
flowers are said to form a short 



nodiiing spike, placed on an axillary crimson 
stalk 2 or .1 inches long. The corolla is a deep 
rich red. — F/orc dcs fSei'res^ t. 427. 
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142. Cor.uMNKA AUJIANTIACA. Decaistie. A climbing Gesnerad, 
with large rich orange-coloured Hoovers, from New Grenada. Rcc^uircs 
the stove. Introduced by Mr. Linden, (big. 08.) 

Tliia muBt be one of the liandsomeBt of its race, the flowers being 
. of the deepest and richest orange colour; the calyx pale yellowiBh 

green, and the stalk richly spotted with purple at the point. It was 
found on the Andes of Merida, in a temperate region, forming a zone 
botwceii ?fl)00 and 1(^000 feet of elevation above the sea. Like all 
r such things, it grows well upon a lump of nearly rotten wood, which 

li absorb water like a sponge, and give it back gi'adually to the 

b1 I dcs iSe7*7*€Sf t. .50*2. 

‘P I 14 ^^- AflCTOrjiLYX I^NDLICH Era ANUS. 

VlatLchoil. A strove Gesnerad, with a slmggy 
brownisli-bhiek stem, and lonj^ yellow sessile 
I llowers. IVoin Mexico. lnlrodue(.‘d by M. 

lV\ Abel, of Vienna, (k'i^- bt).) 

4l A remarkable plant saiil to liave been found by 

W|| Iho traveller Carl Heller, in the forests near Mirador, 

hi the province of Vera Ciniz, at the height of 2000 
U feef above the sea. It has the habit of an Alloplcct. 

v] M'liS heaves are fleshy, oval, unequal at the base, doubly 

BljH serrated, and shaggy 4vitli long hairs on the veins of 

nfJlf bie under-side. The flowers arc represented as 

aw springing from various parts of tlie surface of the stem, 

Im and not from the axils of the leaves exclusively. The 

y * Xv shaggy calyx is nearly smooth at its upper end and 

\ glaucous. 1’ho corolla is golden yellow, with a 

\ regularly lacerated 3-lobed limb, streaked inside with 

lines of large crimson spots . — Flore ties Svn\Sy 546. 

\ j 144. llllODODlCNDKON JASMIMFLORUM. 

^ * lloohn\ Agrc(‘n- 

bouse slirub^with 

sent year, few plants excited greater 
, attention among the vi.sitors most dis- 

tinguished for taste and judgment, 
tlia 1 the one here figured. Many ex- 
^ celled it in splendour ; but the deli- 

caey of form and colour of the flowi'rs 
^■Q i (white with a deep pinkeye), and pro- 

^ bahly their resemblance to the favour- 

^ ite JfSffaminr (some compared them 

to the e([ually favourite SUphanoth), 
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attracted goueral notice* So unlike, iiideed, htg they to the ordinary form of Rhododendron blossoms^ that tlie 
‘ Gardenoi’s* Chronicle/ in reeoiinting the pinzea of tlie day, seemed to imply that this was probably no Rhododendron 
at all ! ” It is a native of Mount Ophir, MiUacca ; elov. 5000 feet, and seems a ready flowerer. Branches bare of 
leaves below, and knottoii whore they had boon inserted. Loaves crowded towards the upper part of the branches, 
lowermost ones subverticillate, on short petioles, obovate-oblong, rather acute, glabrous, nearly coriaceous. Umbel 
terminal, many-flowered. Peduncles l -flt)wered, short, with small reddish bracteas at the base, and, as well as the very 
small, shallow, obscurely 5-lobed calyx, lepidote. Corolla salver-shaped, wdiihi, slightly tinged with rose below the limb ; 
the tube twt> inches long, Bti*aight, scarcely gibbous at the base : the limb spreading, of five obovate wavy lobes, almost 
exactly equal. Stamens 10. Filaments filiform, downy, as long* as the tube. Anthers red (forming a red eye, as seen 
at the mouth of the white corolla). Ovary oblong-cylindrical, lepidote, 5-celled, glandular at the base. Style rather 
shorter than the stamens, filiform, downy. Stigma dilated, obtnsc, green . — Botanical Magazine, t. 4524. 

We do not think that the “• Gardeners’ Clironicle ** expressed an opinion adverse to this plant being a Rliododendroii. 
Anil we can answer for this, that any observation which was made had no relation to the mere form of the corolla. There 
are points connected with the alpine Indian Rhododendrons which have attracted no attention, and yet deserve serious 
examination. What, for instance, is the meaning of the continnafion of the style and ovary, in.stead of the usual 
articnUition 1 And what is tlie equivalent among true Rhododendrons of the epideiTnoidal glands, capped with .scurfs, 
which lie everywhere among the stomates of this and .some other Rhododendrons ? These matters are of higher 
interest than the comparative length of the tube of a corolla. 


) 









[Plate 19.] 


THE UPRIGHT BRYANTH. 

(BUYANTIIUS ERECT US.) 


A hardy evergreen dwarf Shrub, of Uncertain Origin, belonging to the Order of Heathworts, 


^prciuc Cliarartn*. 


THE UPRIGHT BR Y ANTII . — Stem erect much branched, j 
Leaves linear, obtuse, obscurely serrated. Flower-stalks 
hairy. Flowers solitary, corymbose. Sepals acute, smooth. 
Corolla campanulatc, tubeless, acutely five-lobed. Style 
projecting. 

Bryaiitliiis erectus 


BRYANTHUS ERECTUS , — Caulo rainoso erecto, foliis 
linearibus />btusis obsolete serratis, pedunculis pilosis, 
’ floribus solitariis corymbosis, sepalis acutissimis glabris, 
corolla campanulata acute r)-lobil tubp omnin«) nullo, stylo 
loiige exserto. 

: of the gardens. 


^IIIS charming little bush is said to he a hybrid, obtained by IMr. Cunningham of Comely bank, 
Edinburgh, between the blue Phyllodoce (Z^ Uix'ifolia, alias Menziesia cemdea) and the Cistus 
Rhododendron [Modofhamms C/uinumslus.) Whatever its origin, it is certainly one of the most 
lovely i)lants that oui- gardens know. Tlic specimen from which the accomp.niying figure was taken 
formed a round compact bush as large as a man’s head, covered for a long time with tlie most delicate 
rose-coloured flowers, resembling miniature Kalmias. Tt was in perfection in April in the Garden of 
the Horticultural Society, where it was grown with the Cistus Rhododendron itseR, 

Such plants, although capable of bearing any degree of cold, arc found difficult to cidtivate on 
account of their impatience of dry air. Ilenca! it is impossible to keep them in health in the open 
ground in ordinary idaccs in London. The north side of w.alls, where the sun never shines, and low, 
but thoroughly ilraincd places an; where they succeed best. Belter still are damp cold shaded pits in 
which the air always remains damp ; it is in such places that. IMr. Gordon grows them in the Garden 
of the Horticultural Society. 

And now for the question is this really a hybrid, or such a one as is pretended. A correspondent 
well acquainted with the practical results obtained by muling says that — “Tf Rhodo<lcndron 
Chammeistus were to breed with IMenziesia cmrulea, the mule would differ from Bryanthus tTcctus, 
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as will be evident from comparing the three.” ^\'e have taken some pains to institute a fair 
comjiarison betwi-ou them, and tlu' result is that we believe the plant to be a mule, probably 
ileriving its parentage in part from the Cislus Rhododendron, and in part from some sort of 
Phyllodoce. It is not, however, to the lllue Phyllodocc that we should refer it, but rather to the 
Crowberrv riiyllodoce, ])ublished by Dr, Graham in tlu' Botanical Magazine under the name of 
eiiqjctnfoUit, afterwards altered by Sir AV. Hooker to M. Grahnmu. At lirst sight, indeed, 
one would say that the I pright Bryanth was the same plant — leaves, manner of flowering, manner of 
growth being almost identical. But tlu' flowers of this ])hint are twi(!c too large ; their sepals are 
very sharp-})ointed instead of being blunt ; and, above all, the corolla has no tube whatever, but 
expands regularly from the base upwards into its iieculmr bell-shaped form. Tn this respect it seem^ 
to answer to the character of a Bryanth, to the lawful species of which we do not possess any access; 
and is at variance with all the Phyllodoces, which, the Crowberry Phyllodoce inehuhal, have a distinct 
separation, by means of a contraction, between the tube and the Umb. 

M e therefore conclude that this Bryanth may be a cross between the Cistus Rhododendron and 
the Blue Phyllodoce; owing its larger flowers, with tlic more debeate colour, to the influence of the 
former. 





[Plate 20.] 


TKE SAMION-COLOURED ]\rOUTAN. 

(MOUT.VN OFKICISAI.IS; SALMONEA.) 


A hardy under-shrub from Citixa, bclonginy 0 the Natural Order 0 / Crowfoots. 


Pfoonia Moutan, Salmoiica. Jonnial of the Uorticidtuml Soctett/, vol. iii., p. 2:^0. 


■YyiiEN IMr. I'ortuiie first visited China, in the. servieo of the I Tort icultui’al Society, the ac(niisitiou of 

new Moiitans was one of tin; tirst objects to wliicli he ‘attended. In liis “ Wanderinjfs” he 
mentions the beauty of the varieties se('n by him at Shanghae, how lie lieard of yellow, and purple, 
and liluc sorts, and at one time saw lilacs and pnqdes, some nearly black, at another, dark purples, 
lilaes and deep reds. Afterwards, having discovered that these things came from a place only six or 
eight miles from Shanghae, Mr. I’ortune tells us that he proceeded there daily during the time 
the ditlerent plants were coming into bloom, and secured some, most striking and beautiful kinds 
for the Horticultural Society. 

One of these, received by the Society in April IS 10, is now figured. About its beauty and 
distinctiu'ss there can be only one opinion. With all the largeness and doubleness of varieties of 
the common Officinal Picony, it combines that delicacy of texture and fineness of colour which exist 
among the Moutans alone. *'The outer petals when fuUy blown arc a pale salmon-colour; the 
inner have a deep rich tint of (he same.” The accompanying figure is in no respects an exaggeration 
of the beauty of this variety. • 

'I'hc name Moutan seems to be an alteration of the word Botnn, the usual name of these plants 
in Japan, as we are told by Ktempfer, who adds that it is also calleil Fhaniyusii and Ihdskangusa. 
As the Japanese name the common Paeony Baku jakv and Kami- Junkusa, they seem to think the 
Moutan and the Prnony distinct genera, in wliich we (|uite agree with them, for reasons that will be 
given on another occasion, when we figure a still finer variety than this. It is to be suspected 
also that more species than one is comprehended under the common name of Tree Pmony : even 
although, as is probable, the Poppy Moutan {P. .papaveracea) should be a mere variety of the 
common kind ; for some of the Ja])anese kiuils are said to form rapidly a woody stem eight or tmi 
feet high ; a stature which the common Moutans would only gain after many years, in even favourable 
climates. 
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No TiUglish cold seems to iilleet these plants : and yet their beauty is usually impaired when in 
flower, by the coldness of oiu* nights. An obvious remedy for this is to protect their blossoms w'ith 
glass screens : but the same result may be had if they are groMii under north walls, so as to retard 
their flowering and to lower their excitability. It will also be found that the gradual thaw which 
takes })lace when the vernal sun has no access is a powerful safeguard against the consequences of 
being frozen ; while, on the eontrary, the rapid elevation of temperature which occurs in a sunny 
border is invariably productive of bad consequences. 

Tlic Chinese and Japanese are said to reckon their varieties of Moutans by luindreds, as we do 
our Hoses. It is not improbable, now that the single and very slightly double kinds are beginning 
to establish themselves in Euroj)e, that w'e too shall have the same dominion over them as over 
CamclHas and Clirysanthems. Tlic double varieties sometimes seed ; there is nothing whatever to 
prevent the single kinds from doing so ; and it is only necessary for the imported plants to become 
common to secure abiuidaiice of seed, out of Avliicli a new European race is sure to arise. The 
largest collection of tliese plants yet brought to Hurope is that of Dr. V. Sic'bold, wlio imported 
tlieni from Japan in IS II. They are said to have been obtained from tlu^ Imperial Gardens of Jedo 
and ^lijako, and include all the liiiest sorts known in that empire. They are distinguished by the 
form and colour of the petals, and of the disk, styles, and stamens. None of them are completely 
double ; most are single ; some only semi-double ; and hence very likely to have seeds. Tlic blossoms 
are described as being very largo and in some cases very swi et-sceiited. 

The following list of these Japanese; Tree Pa'onies has brnui circulated by Dr, V. 8iebold, who 
cultivates them all, as well as others, in his Nursery at Leyden. 

Rtiac Virtoriit., PeUila white. Disk purple. 

nc tl»i< litlfjLS. < IVtals white, greenish tui the outside, w'ith a pale rose-coloured spot at the base. DiskMiitc. 

Flvra. Petals N\hite, with a &traw-coloure<l tinge, and a pale lilac spot at the base. Disk whitish green. 

Dtiduifse tVOrlraiui. Petals whiU, with a straw- coloured tint, the outer streaked with green. Disk white. 

Xtjnq'firrn. Petals puro white. Disk white. 

Mmfntry I)e 0><:k, Petals white (before expansion greenish straw-colour) dotted with dark lilac at their base. Disk 
yellowish. 

Ida. Petals pale rose (streaked with straw-cohmr and tinged with green before expansion). Disk pink. 

JIthna. Petals pink (clear rose-colour before expansion). Disk purple. 

Rf i/iwctrdf. Petals dark rose, streaked with purple and camiiiie. Disk dark purjde. 

iJe Vrimt. Petals dark ruse, .streaked with jmrple ami carmine. Disk white. 

PruLO-SSc Chnrhtth:. Petals pale rose with darker streaks. Di.sk white. 

Von So hold. Flowers seini-d(juble. Petaks carmine red streaked with pur[>le. Disk deep red. 

C'/mtn dr Flondrc. Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine streaked with purple. Disk erimsou. 

Van Uidtlo.m. Petals purple red. Disk purple. 

Dtic dc Dt rotodiirc. Petaks earinine red. J^i.sk <lark purple. 

JJnc d< Ih'abant. Petxils pink wit^ a lilac tint. Di.sk white. 

Rm dfA Reh/e^. Petals flark crimson with a purple tinge. Di.^k carmine. 

AUjxindrr Wrschajl'iJt. I*etiils purple red, variegated, dotted with white and lilac. Disk purple. 

Prince AlUr't. IVtaks dark brown red, the outer ones sometimes variegated with white and green. Disk purple. 

The Wild Tree Picony. On this are worked the varieties ohUiined by cultivation. It deserves attentiem as well for the 
colour and sweet scent of its flowers as in a horticultural point of view, for its easy propagation by the division of its 
root and it.s h; ?ss, it having borne several winters in the open air without any shelter. Its colour is bright 
scarlet ; each has a black spot at its base, and the stamens are .surmounted with golden yellow anthers. 
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[Plate 21.] 


THE SESSILE ONCID. 

(ONCIDIITM SKSSILi: 


A stove EjuphytCy from Peru, helonging to the Naliiral Order of Ouctuds. 


^'prritic Cl)4'trarlrr. 

THE ONCID.— Pseudo-bulbs 2-lcavoa, oblong, ^ QNCJDIUM .SXWZiS'.— (Pentanetiilii inaeropetala) ; 


compressed, ribbed. Leaves strap-shaped, papery, blunt, 
shorter tluiii the scape, wbieli bears apanieledraceiue. Sepals 
distinct and petals ecpial in size and form, all sessile. Lip- 
eared, dilated at the <*nd and I’etuse; its re-entering angles 
slightly lobed ; the crest hollowed out, smooth, 3-Iobed, 
with two small edges in iront. Wings of the calyx short 
and truncated. 


pseudobulbis diphyllis oblongis coinpressis costatis, foliis 
loratis pergamcneis obtusiusculis scupo racemoso-panicu- 
lato brevioribiis, sepalis distinctis petalis(pio oblongis 
obtusis plains lequaltbus conformi])US omninb sessilibus, 
labello auriculato apice dilatato retuso sinu sublobato, 
crista excavata hevi 3-loba anticc bilamellata, columnm 
alis brevibus truncatis. 


NATIVE of llio roiinlry at tlic hack of Santa iVIartha, whence it was sent to llis Grace the Duke 
of Nortluiinberlancl hy l\rr. Pnrdie. Tt llowcrcd at Syon in this last spring. 

It is nearly related to the little known Excavated Oncid (0. excavatiim), a rcruvian plant formerly 
in the jiossession of Messrs. Loddiges ] but it is iiiucli handsomer and may bo r(‘gardi‘d as one of the 
best of the little group to which it belongs. The Excavated Oncid ditlers essentially in the following 
circumstances; the liowers form a loose, and not a close or racianose panicle; the sepals are 
narrower than the petals, not of the same breadth, tlu^y are distinctly stalked (nngniculate) not 
perfectly sessile, and they are acute not blunt like the petals ; the hollow at the base of the lip is 
much more considerable, and covered with little frosty specks, but here it is ([uite smooth; there arc 
a few scattered tubercles on each side of tlu; hollow, but here there are none; and the wings of 1h(i 
column are much larger, rounded and not truncate. 

The habit of this spi'cies is that of the Lofty Oncid (0. aUissimion) on a small scah' ; the leaves 
have the same firm thin texture ; and the flowers are in a narrow panicle. The sepals and petals 
are remarkable, in tliis genus, for their total want of the stalk or unguis so generally characteristie 
of Oncids ; instead of which they sit close round the column, and give the flower something of the 
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roimdnc!?s and flatiicj?s obtained by art. in what arc called Morist^s (lowers ; they arc*, clear yellow 
with a few’ pale eiiniainon-brown spots neai* the base. The lip has one curved stain of the same 
colour on each side near the base. 

This^ tlie Excavated Oneid, with several others, forms a group iii the genus readily known by the 
sepals being perfectly distinct from eaeli other, and smaller, or at h'ast not larger, than the petals, — 
or if broader considerably shorter — contrary to what is usual among the neighbouring sjiecics. 
Hence, in the table pubbslied in our VTth plate they stood as a sixth section under the name of 
Pextapetala MACiiovKTALA. Of that section we will avail om*.selves of the opportunity to give an 
enumeration. 


VI. TEXTAPETALA MACEOPETALA. 

1. 0. convolvulaceum, 

O. rhizomatc Aolubili filiformi, pseudobulbis secus rliizoma distantilnis compressis subro- 
tuiidis moiiophvllis, folio piano sessili ovato-oblongo obtuso mucronulato, jieduncidis basi 
sqnamatis nnitloris folio subie([ualibus, sepalis liberis ]K‘talis([ue latiorilms oblongis acutis paten- 
tissimis, labi'llo maximo bilobo baseos auriculis liiKMiribus apice dilatatis rotuiidatis, crista 
clevata truncata. utrinque lubata verrucis a 2 fronte, colunnne alis acute tnincatis. 

IXative country, rrnezmla. Herb. Linden, Xo. li l t, from the voyage of Fiiiick and Schlim. 

This nio.'^t curious ])lant has the luibit of a Bolbophyl rather than of an Oncid, agri'cing in that 
respect with the very dillerent O. On a hard twining rhi'/om(‘ ap])ear at the distance of 

3 or 4 inches, one-leaved ])seudobulbs usually springing from tin* axil of a small leaf; these ps(‘udo- 
bulbs are thin, nearly round, scarcely an inch long, and (‘acli bear a solitary Hat h'af about 2 
inches long. The llowers, wdiich are nearly 2 inches in diameter, grow singly on pe(bincles scarcely 
longer than the leaves ; they aiipcar to be >potless, but tluar colour is unknow’n. Not hi cnltivaiLon, 

2. O. excavatum LuulL hi 8ert. orcli, svb f. 25. Reg. 1839., 150. 

O. pseudobulbis . . . . , foliis oblongo-ligulatis . . . . , scapo paniculato, bracteis squaini' 
formibus membranaceis acutis, sepalis lateralibus obovatis liberis supiaano concavo acuto, pet alis 
inembranact'is oblongis liasi augustatis, labello sessili pandurato apic'c rotundato emarginato 
seDuTorini basi cordato convexo fornicatim excavato, crista tubcrculata, columntc alis oblongis 
rotund at is. 

Xative country. Pent. 

This has yellow' flow'ers, spotted with brow n, and is easily knowui by the base of the labellum being 
very convex, a little hollowed out in front, and excavated with a deep pit on the under side. 

3. O s(?ssilc of th is Plate. 

4. 0. sarcodcs Lindl. in Jottrn. Hurt. Hoc. iv, p. 260 ; allasO. lligbyanum, Paxton Mag. j Oct. 1849. 

O. j)anicula racciiiosa angusta, sepalis ‘liberis obovatis plaiiiusculis, petalis inajoribus 
unguicidatis obovato-spatlmlatis r(‘pandis, labelli lobis lateralibus naiiis scrrulatis intermedio 
maximo undulato repando (anarginato, crista lincari apicc biloba tuberculosa pubcsceiite, columnse 
pubescentis clinandrio angustc marginato alis carnosis truncatis glabris. 

Native country, BraziL 
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The habit of tliis species is entirely that of 0. and 0. amictnm. The ilowers are large, 

bright yellow, blotched with brown-red ; the colmnii wliitc, with blood-red fleshy truncated wings. 
In structure it approaches luiarly to 0, ampliatum and cxcamtum^ from wliich its downy culiunii, 
serrated side lobes of the lip, and pcicnliar two-lobed hairy cr(?st abundantly distinguish it. Like so 
many others it varies much in the size and colour of its flowers ; the best variety we have seen was 
sent by Mrs. Lawrence. 

6. O. amplialum LinclL gen, et oeeJuy p, 202. B. Iteg, i, 1G99. 

O. pseudobulbis suljrotundis ancipitibus rugosis maculatis dipliyllis, foliis oblongis coriaceis 
plants subundulaf is scapo panirulato brevioribus, sepalis omnibus lil)eris, labello Ifllobo subrotundo 
transverse : laciniis lateralibus brevissiiuis, callo bascos 5-l()ljo : lo1)is lateralibus patentissiniis 
planis truncalis intermediis leretiljus ceiilrali compresso, alis eoluinnrc cuneatis dontatis rellexis. 

Native country, Vamuna and (inalcmala. 

A noble sj)eeies, of which there arc t wo varieties, om; much larger than tlie other. According to 
Mr, Skinner it comes from Costa llica, on the sea-shore in tlic Cnlf of Nicaya ; and is also found 
tlu’OUghoLit the coasts of Nicaragua, and iu the Escuinlla, 15 leagues from Guatemala; growing in 
a climate the temperature of which does not rise above 80° or 85°; flowering in February. 


G, O, onnstnni lAndLgen, et .sp, ()rcli,yp. 203. 

O. foliis liiHiaribns complicatis falcatis, scapo simplici, racemis ceriinis secuiidis multilloris, 
sepalis omnibus liberis, labello bilobo transverse: lobis lateralibus liiiearibus apicc subdilatatis, callo 
bas(ios oblongo cochleato antice api)eiidicLdatuberculiformiinstrLicto, alis columna) 2 intcgerriinis. 

Nativci eountry, Panama and Colomhla, 

Elow(rs (apparently whole-coloured) iu a simple curved raerme 3 gr 4 inches long. Not get m 
cnUivafion. 


7. O. straininenm TAndl, B, Beg, 1S3S, misc„ 63. 1810, /. 1 i. 

O, el)ulb(', foliis crassis carnosis ovato-laiiceolatis acutis dorso rotundatis scapo paniculato rigido 
credo brevioribus, se])alis siibrotiindis ungnieulatis coneavis liberis int(\g(*rrimis, petalis dnplo 
majoribns oblongis obtusis emarg'inatis margine crispis, labclli lobis lateralibus oblongis cainosis 
acutis margine revohilis hast columnce proxiiiia neetariferisinterinediorenilormi piano cmarginato 
longioribns, tnbercnlis disci 4 geminatis, columiuc alis eaniosis linearibiis obtusis elongatis 
genutlexis deenrvis. 


Na(iv(*. country, Mexico, 

Leaves short, flesliy, stiff. Flowx'rs in a dense panicle, pale straw-colour, with a few dark dots on 
the lip. 


8. O. pyraniidale Lindl, hi, Ann. nat. hist, xv. 

O. pseudobulbis ovatis ancipitibus 2 — 3-phyllis, foliis oblongis tenuibus basi angustatis scapo 
erccto rigido ])aniculato pyramidali multo bnivioribus, sepalis obtusis liberis dorsali ovali 
lateralibus lincaribus, petalis dnplo latioribiis ovatis obtusis, labclli lobis latcTalibus amplexicaulibus 
internu'dio bilobo latioribus, crista antice excavata processubus 7 (?) liiiearibus anticis longioribns, 
coluinna nana alis verticalibus lincari-cuncatis sublobatis, rostello subulato. 

Native country, FerUy near Pasto in tlie w'oods of Menesco, on trees. 
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Allied to O. excavatiiw^ but witli the rostellum of 0. ornithorhynchum^ Scape six inches high. 
Panicle not more than 4 inches across, and fully a foot long. Not in cultivation, 

O. lancifolium LindJ, in Plant, Hartweg.y p. 151. 

O, pseudobulbis oblongis compressis, foliis lanceolatis acutis scapo stricto apice paniculato 
brevioribus, raiuis valde flexuosis, stpalis linearibus obtusis, petalis obovatis subundulatis dnplo 
latioribiis, labelli basi obcuneati lobo intermedio transverso reniformi bUobo, cristm tUberculis 
plurimis carnosis rain eiitaceis, 001^111133 recurvaiitis basi biauris alis maxunis acinaciformibus 
subserratis undiilatis. 

Native comitry, Peru, on the Cordillera near Loxa. 

Leaves not more than 6 inclu's long. Scape about 6 inches high. Panicle oblong, close, not 
quite so long. Plow('rs small, apparently yellow speckled with purple in tlic middle. Not m 
cnltication. 

10, O, Jamiesoni. 

O. pseudobulbis . . . . , folio carinato complicato, panicuhl. effusd ramulis divaricatis, floribus 
heteromorphis plnribus abortieiitibus, sepalis linearibus obtusis rectis, petalis duple latioribus 
oblongis obtusis subundulatis, labello aurieulato apice seinicircuJari bilobo, cristie tubc^rculis 
5 parvis duabus lateralibus patentissimis caetcris subparallelis intermedio ])roductiore, columna* 
alis oblongis erectis rotuiidatis. 

Native country, Penf, near Quito. 

A handsome species, witli Hat ycHlow llowers, having broken bands of brown at the base of the 
petals and nowhere else. The wings of the column are not unlike a baPs ears. Many of the tiowers 
are abortive in ‘this and some otlier P(‘ruvian species, and form little irregular starry bodies among 
the rest, lleceived from JJi;. Jamieson of Quito. Not in cultivation. ' 


11. O. Papilio Z., p. 203. B. Beg., t. 910. B. J/., t. 2795. B. Cab.y t. 1086. 

O. pseudobulbis siibrotundis compressis rugosis monophyllis, foliis oblongis coriaceis obtusis 
maculatis, scapo perenuante debili aucipiti articulato apice paucitloro, scpalo supremo petalisque 
linearibus loiigissimis basi angustatis, sepalis laterjilibus latis revolutis undulatis labello 
longioribiis, labelli lacinia intermedia oblonga cmargiiiata subrot uuda crispa basi valde 
angustata lateralibus rotuudatis, crisiie glandulis formiun rame cubaiitis rcfcreiitibus, colamna3 
alis serratis. 

Native country, Trinidad. 

Tt must be confessed that this well-known species has no resemblance to the others here 
associated with it. It probably should form a section (or genus?) by itself. 




] 15. Thtciiosacmk laxata. Ztu'.cann 'u A woolly diiubiiii' Ascl(‘pi;ul iVoin Miwico. EIowits 
clurk ])uq)l(‘, witii long tails, [uirodiiced by Messrs. Knight and IVny. (kig. 71.) 


This siiiRiilai' plant is so ImricMl in wool that no part of its surface, excc]it the face of the corolla, can hr, seen. Tho 
leaves are white, like a lanih’s fleece. The stem is in the same state, 'fhe minute flowers grow in pendulous umbels 
at the end of a woolly reflexed flower-stalk. The singularity of the flower resides iu the production of long, weak, 

feathery, purple lail.s from each lohe of the 



corolla ; not, however, from the apex, as 
Znecarini supposed. On the; contrary, each 
lohe of the corolla is cut into two e(nial 
triangular teeth, and it is from tiui right 
hand tooth of each h»l>e that the tails proceed. 
They s[>ring forth ahrup\ly, wave in the wind 
in the most curious manner, and do not 
separate from the corolla without the apj)li- 
cation of some force. No doubt they arc 
analogotis to tlu^ tails of Strophanths ; but 
what can they he for f ^lessr.s. KnigJit and 
Perry receiver 1 it from the Imperial llotanic 
Garden, St. Petershurg. 

lie. Calceolaria pavoni r. 
BenthauK A lud’baccous species, 
hard) iu siumuer, bat retpiiriiig pro- 
tection iu Aviuter. Idowtuvs yellow. 
Leaves large and coarse. Introduced 
by Lucouibe and Co. 

A rare and remarkably large species, ori- 
ginally detected atChincao and Muna in the 
Andes of l*(?ru, and afterwards discovered 
in the j)roviiice of Chachapoyas. Messrs, 
Lucomhe and Co. say, that when bedded 
out in the summer it make.s a very striking 
appearance, with its noble and rather deep 
yellow flowers and ample foliage. Root 
perennial. Stem one ami a half to two feet 
and more high, a good deal branched, her- 
baceous, succulent, taper, or but slightly 
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angled, hairy, green, sometimes tinged with purple, and slightly viscid. Leaves often more than a span long, opposite and 
perfoliate ; the stalk very hroail, and winged at the base ; the blade ovate, acute, or acuminate, often truncate 
or cordate at the base ; the surface wrinkled, the margin doubly toothed, downy above, pale, almost white, and 
somewhat woolly beneath. Panicle ample. Flowers very large ; lower lip almost orbicular, folded against the upper 
lip, but not so much iis to exclude from view the deep blood-coloured spots in the inside. “We have hardly yet had the 
opportunity of testing its merits as a bedding plant, but we fear its tall and rude growth may be somewhat against it for 
that purpose. Its handsome flowers make it well worthy of being grown as a show-plant for the greenhouse .” — Botanical 
Magazine f t- 4o‘2o. • 

117. Calaxtiie vkstita. IKaUicL A very liandsoinc terrestrial Oreliid, from Burma. 

Blowers wliite, witli a det'p stain of bright crimson in the middle of the lip. Blowers in November. 

Introduced by Messrs. Yeitch. (Big. 72, a & /j,) 

This is scarcely loss beautiful than C. sylvatica, our No. 33 of the present volume : and must be classed among the 



finest of the terrestrial Orchids. The stems are fully tw’o feet high, and like all the other parts arc clothed with long soft 
hairs — very slender, long-jointed, of uiie<[ual kindness, and blunt, containing in tlieir interior a brown flni<l. The 
flowers are in loose, zig-zag racemes, wdth eonspicuous ovate acuminate bracts. The sepals and petals are finally turned 
back so as to be nearly parallel with each other ; they are snow-white, with a few hairs on the back of the first. The 
lip is bluntly 4-lobed, with a narrow short ear on each sitle at the base. The spur i.s very sli-nder, and abrui)tly bent 
upwards, so that its point touches the lip. A large silver medal, the highest ever given in Regent Street, was awarded 
•to this plant by the Horticultural Society on the 7th of Nov., 1848, when it was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch for the 
first time?. 

148. Onctdium VARirosuM. Zind/cy, A fine stove Orcliid from Brazil, with tall scapes covered 
witli a glaucous bloom and briglit yellow flowers. Introduced by IM. de Joiiglic, of Brussels. 
Blowcrcd at Chiswick, in October, 1849. 

A glaucous strong-growing species, of considerable beauty. The leaves are firm and ligulatc-lanceolatc. The scapes 
which arc strong, very glaucous, and about 3 feet long, have a great branching panicle, loaded with from 80 to 90 largo 
showy flowers. The sepals and petals are pale dull green banded with dull brown. The lip is large, very bright yellow, 
witli two ovate lateral car.s, somewhat crenate in front, ami a 4-lobed central portion. The crest consists of tw'o triple 
teeth, OIK' standing before the other, and of a little ring of varicose veins placed on oacli side of it. The wings of the 
column are oblong, whole coloured, and finely notched. — Joiini. Ilm'L Soc.j vol. v. p. 143. 
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149. Stkripiioma paka- 
DOXGM. End! idler ; {ah‘r)s 
Caj)paris paradoxa Jacijuui ; 
alias Stcpliaiiia clcoiuoides 
Willdaiow).^ A siiiall stove 
shrub of great beauty belong- 
ing to the Cai){)arids, with 
bright yellow flowers. Native 
of A^ene/uela. (Fig* 73.) 

A plant of ancioiit introduction, 
figui-LMl many years since by 
Jacquin in his account of the plants 
of tlie Imperial Garden at Scha*n- 
brunn. lle-introthiced by M. Kars- 
ten, it has found its way into 
modern gardens. It grows natu- 
rally to the height of a yard or two. 
The long-stalked, simple, ovate- 
lanceolate leaves are «leep green. 
The flowers grow in a close raceme. 
The calyx is downy with star- 
shaped hairs, ‘J-lobed, and deep 
golden yellow. The petals, which 
e\t('nd a little beyond it, .are 4, 
and much paler yellow. The sta- 
mens, () in number, aro curved 
dowiiw[iiMls and fully inches long. 
The fruit appears to be cylindrical, 
and about A inches long, succulent 
like a berry. It re(pnres a damp 
stove, ])lenty of j)ot room, and a 
good rest in the .'lutuiiin. It strikes 
easily from cuttings. — Fl*jrc dcs 
Strn.'iy .jdt. 

1.50. C v^ilPANl LA NOHILIS. 

Lind/e/, W ith Avhitv flowers. 

This, which has been figured 
purple ilowi’rs. 



151. Ackk. VILLOSI'.W. Walllch. A hardy tree from the llimnlnyas, with broad downy deciduous 
loaves. Introduced by Messrs. (Isborne and Co. 

This I liinala^’an tree, the villous Sycamore, is said to be hardy, in the Nursery of Messis. Osboine and Co., of 
Fulham. It has broad heart-shaped angular leaves, .5 inches long, with the 2 lower lobes ^hocUr than the upper. 
Their stalks .arc as long as themselves. Young wood, leafstalks and leaves on the under side, are c ot ie( wit i a s lort 
hairiness which makes those parts quite soft to the touch. It has not flowered in this couiitiy , ^y len it ( oes it wi 
produce close .shaggy panicles of small green flowers. The Keys {BamianF) aro I’athcr moic than me i ong, lairy a 
the base, wliere they ai*c also niuch wrinkled ; but nearly smootli on the winged part. 

152. Mandracora AUTUJiNAiiis. Bertoloni, A hardy stcinlcss perennial, with deep mazarine 
blue llowers, belonging to the Nightshades {SolanactYe.) Native of tin; South of Italy and Levant. 

The common Man.lrake produces its pale lilac flowers in midwinter and early spring, and is a plant of no ImrUcultnral 
interest. This, on tlie contrary, which was probably the real Mandrake of Scripture, is a very handsome autumn flowering 
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plant, with large <lark-greon sinuous loaves anti llowors of the most intense blue. There is no English cold that it is 
incapable of supporting, provided it is ke[)t dry ; but the great fleshy roots rot whenever a low teinpcraturc is accompanied 
by water in contact with them. Wo have fouinl the coninion kind live for many years in sand among stones raised a 
a foot or so above the ground, in a south aspect and covt*re<l with a liand-glass, which is never removed till dangerous 
frosts are gone. It is, however, very subject to the attack of slugs. According to IM. Van lloutte this species produces 
ripe fruit and s«'ed abundantly at Ghent; we never saw the common Mandrake show any tendency that way. See Flore 
dot S nwu t. AliJ. * 


IT).*). AMUo/ANTiius TYKTANTiiixrs. llool'er. A Hue showy, h(Tl)n(*cous plnnt, from Swan TUver, 
with (lenst'ly ])aeke(!, cleei), but dull, purple ilowers, pale yellow iusuh‘. Belongs to the ordtT of 
Bloodroots (1 lanno(luraeeie). Not in (‘ultivation. 

(.)ne of tlie many fine things discovered by Mr. Drummond, during his excursions in the interior to the southwest of 
the Swan River settlement. He could not fail to bo struck with tlie magnihcence of this plant, three or four or mere 
ftH t high, growing in masses, and I earing j^aniculated branches, and copious flowers clothed with dense tomentuin of the 
richest 'fyntui purple. Seeds have not yet germinated, but the dried specimens retain their form and colour almost 
efjually with the living plant, ami wc are hence able to present an accurate figure to our readers. Its nearest affinity is 
perhaps with the A. (Hot, Mag. t. but the flowm’s arc very difterent in shape as well as in colour, — 

Bvtuaieitl Mnijuilni, t. 4307. 


lAl. ErifEXTA Buasitjknsu^. Ldnutrrk, iTyrtus Doinho^i aS/;/vv^///7.) A stove c^verigrt'uu 

tree with teniiinal tufts of Inru:** uliite Ihjwc'rs. Jlelout»'s to tlie Myrt Ic-hlooins (Myrtaeea*.) Native 
ofBr;r/iI. 

A small tree, found in the province of Rio de Janeiro, where, wc are informed, it is also cultivated and the fruit 
brought to market, and sold umler the name of (Irtnairhomu. It is handsome in its foliage ami in its copious snowy 
flowers, ^^llieh latter are remarkable for having their origin upon the lower ]»ortions of young terminal hranehes, or, in 
other words, upon ^^artially dcveloptMl b'af-buds, springing from the axils of oj»posite seali s below the leafy portion. In 
tills state the young leaves .are <leej) j>urple-brown, eontr4Msting jmettily 
witli the dark given of the old foliage and tlie pure white of the 
blossoms whieh are produeed in A]»ril. J'ruit, according to St. Hilaire, 
as large* as a cberry, wbito or redj or black violet-coloured, cseuleiit. 

This is ail old iiihabitiint of the Royal (lardeiis. Having been kept 
for many years in a small pot it never produced flowers ; but on being 
removed into the Ibilm-houso, and shilled into a large pot, it grew 
vigorously, ami in the siiriug of this year prt>duced a profusion of 
flowers. It is now a liandsoim* Laur<*l-like bush, six feet high. Light 
loam, mixed with a small quantity of leaf-niouM, suits it; and, as 
it is what may be ternu*d a thirsty plant, it require.s to be well 
supplied with water during the sjiring and .summer mouths. — Bot, 
iVm/., t. 

155. Asfasia lunata. Lnulfa/, A .slovti <‘pipliytu 
from Brn/il, with ])nlo-gr(;'i*u spccklod J'rntgrnot (lowers. 

LiiUly blossomed with J. d. JMmidy, Estp 7 I.) 

This little-known species naturally bears a curved, somewhat 
crescent-shaped violet spot in the middli* of a wliitisli lip. The sepals 

are green, spotted near the base with brown, like a Hrassia. Li drawings ma<le in Hra/il the crescent- 
shapeil spot on the lip is represented as being imieh more distinct than it proves to be in cultivation. 



150. Luvuxga sc’axdkx.s. HitmlUon, JAmoiiiti .scmidcns lio.vhurfjJi,) A stove plnnt, 

from flic eontiiu'ut of ludin, willi whiter fragnuit tlowcLs. Brhmo*s to Citrouworl.s (Aurantincofe), 
Blossoms in S])rin^ iu tlie lloyal Botmiictd fjardeii, Kew. (Big. 75.) 

A delicately fragrant plant from Silliet and Chittagong. Dr. Hamilton called it Luvuntja (from its Sanscrit name, 
Buruvfj tjufid*). In cultivation, though attaining a height of nearly twenty feet, it luardly deserves to be called scandciit. 
Leaves alternate, remote, each with three leaflets. Stalks two to three inches long. Leaflets five to six inches long, 
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lanceolate, acuminate, entire, feather-veined, with clear transparent dots. Flowers axillary, in a dense short raceme, 
much resembling those of the Orange, and not less fragrant. Although this i)lant was introduced into the Royal Gardens 
in 1823, it never produced flowers till the present year ; which may be accounted for by its now being allowed greater 
freedom of growth in the Palmdiouse, The kind of soil is not important : any light loam suits it, so that it be not 
retentive of water . — Botanical Matjazinc^ t. 4522. 


157 . Arnebiaeciiioiles. DeCaudoHe; {tdiiis 

Lycopsis ccliioiil(‘s I/hdk; r/AVXy Aiicliiisa ccliioitlct^, Bicher- 
slcui. ; (dias Lithospcniiiiiii crcrliun, Fischer,) A luirdy 
licrbococms jdaiil, M’itli sliowy yrllow Uowces, brloiigiiig to 
l>oi*ag('\vorts. Native* of Aniiciiia and lliti Caiicasns. 
I'lowtTs in dime. (I'ig- 70 .) 

Sir W. Hooker follows M. Alphonse De (’andolle, who in a late 
\oliimc of the Frodromus has referred this plant to Arncbia^ although 
it does not accord in character’. The species is a native of the 
Caucasian Alj)s, and of Armenia : is (piito hardy, 
flowering in the open border, or in a pot, in .lune 
and July, where it makes a very pretty appearance 
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with its scorpioid spikes of largo yellow flowers, with five deep purjile, well-defined spots at the throat. These spots, 
however, in the cultivated plant, are sometimes obsolete — plants wi‘re raise<l in the Kew Gardens from seeds sent by 
Dr. Fischer, of St. Petersburg. Root fusiform, woody, throwing up two or more erect, leafy, herbaceous stems, about a 
span or more high, downy, with short hair. Leaves spreading, somewhat hoary, soft, all sessile ; those from the roots, 
large, obovate, oblong ; from the stem, obovate-laneeolatt*, all rather obtuse and becoming smaller upwards. The stems 
terminate in a branched, scorpioid, leafy spike of large yellow fiow'ers. Calyx, cylindrical, hairy, cut almost to 
the b.'isc into fivt', en‘ct, linear, obtuse segments. Corolla between fmmol and salver-shaj)ed; the mouth spreading; 
the tube nearly twice as long as the calyx, hairy within ; the limb cut into five nearly capial, rounded lobes, 
having a dark orbicular purple spot at the rc-eiitcriiig angle of each pair of lobes. Style shorter than the tube. 
— y>V>^ Mar/., t. 4 lO'b 

Notwithstanding the number of aliases under which this plant is already known, it is still unsatisfactorily named. 
It cannot with any propriety be placed in the same genus with Artwhia coniuta^ whose style divides into 4 arms at the 
point, and which has o converging scales on the tube of the corolla near the base. It w'oiild rather seem to be an 
near J . (Jmea, At least it is identical in genus with A//*. from the Euphrates. We forbear, 
however, from disturbing the name, not ])osses.sing materials or leisure for investigating the ditferent oriental species 
assembled by M. Alphonse De Caiulollo under the names of Arutbia and Alhimia, It was found in Persia by 
Major Willock, and we have recently remarked it among dried plants from the neighbourhood of Trebizond. 
The specimens from the former geiitlenuin are nearly 1» inches higli and loaded with flowers. M. IManchon, who 
has re>)ublishcd this plaut in the Flore des Serres,'’ doubts its being an Arnebia, but throws no light upon its 
true genus. 


l']rTii.voP.sis CRiST.viw. Siffni U/jek, {a/'hts Jjchiuocju'tiis oljropnndns A 

beaulifnl white, or piirple-ilow ered plant, l)(‘l()nging to i\u) onha* oT Indian rigs (Cactact^te). jS’ativc 
of Bolivia. 


No less remarkable for the largo size 
Mr. Rridges on his return from 
fine species of Cif^htcuv then first 
individual which blos.somed, pro- 
following year (1^47) boi'e white 
Chili, and, like its Mexican allies, 
leaf-mould and a few nodules of 
of ket'ping the soil open ; it is alio 
In winter, water must be given 
should be dry ; the temperature 
very cold weather it may be 
perature be maintaineil 
season adxances, the 
the full influence of 
of the .sun ; and during 
be benefit<‘ti by frequeut 
which should be done 
however, necessary to 
becoming saturated, for 
continue in a wx^t state 
Magazine^ t. 4.321. 


of its flowers than for the deeply-lobed ribs of the stem ; purchased ol 

Jjn]i\ia, where he hail gathered them and other 
known in our gardens, in lfl44. Inlfldfl, the 
dueed jiurple flowers ; that which bloomeil the 
ones. This showy Echi nopah is a native oi 
tbrivt‘s if potted in light loam’ with a little 
linie-rubbi.sli. 'Hie latter are lor the purpose 
necessary that the j)Ot should hi? well drained, 
very sparingly and the atmos])bere of the liousc 
need not exceed during the night, and in 
allowed to fall lower, ]jr()vided a higher teiii- 
during the day. As the 
plants should receive 
the increasing warinlh 
hot weather they will 
syringing over head, 
ill the I'vening : it is, 
guai’tl against the soil 
the soft fibrous roots sutter if they 
for any length of time.— 7?o^avi/t*a/ 


159 , UeDYCHII’M CIIKYSOLEITUM. 
bacoons Gingenvort (Zingiboracea), vvitli 
Nutiv(M)t India. Blossomed at Kow in the 


Very handsome, and deliciously scented ; 
the disk ; anther and filament deep orange. 

scold (If. jlanan, Jhi. Mag, t. 2.'57fl) and 
is at once <listinguishcd by its glabrous leave.s, 
the much larger and broader lateral segnient.s, 
segments of the perianth with the rich orange 
Magazine, t. 4.5 16\ 



Hooker, A sliow}^ stovo hcr- 
Inrgd while*, nnd yellow (lowers, 
autumn of ISdP. (Fig. 77.) 


flow'ers pure white, bright orange in 
It is nearly allied to lltdychinni 
}J, djdcatmn. From the former it 
from both by the larger flowers and 
and by the pure white of the inner 
colour of the disk or centre . — Botanical 
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IGO. SiPHOCAHiPYTATS oiiMONYANUS. Alph. I)e CuiidoUe. A .Holivi;m(?) grconbouse plajit, 
with broad dark-grccii lcavc.s, and crimson and green flowers. Belongs to Lobeliads. Introduced by 
M. Van llouttc. (Fig. 78.) 



Branches and leaves covered with fine down. Leaves in threes, 
with rich red teeth. Flowers solitary in the axils, long-stalktnl, ahout 
two inches lon^, with a deep crimson tube, and a green-edged limb. — 
Flore ilea Sirrcs, 544. 


101. IxoRA SALiciFOLTA. J)e Caudoffe. {alias Pav(‘tta 
salicifolia tUiime,) A stove slirub, of great Iieaiity, from 
Java. Mowers jlame-coloured. lii'loiigs to tlie Ciiirlioiiads. 
liitrodiUM^l l)y Messrs. Vtatcli and Co. 

Some splendid specimens in a living state were exhibited at the 
floral exhibitions of Chiswick. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the large flame-coloured flowers, or more graceful than the copious 
willow-shaped lcave.s, often more than a span in length. It is a 
native of the mountains of Java; first noticed there and characterised 
by Blumo. Two varieties are in cultivation with Messrs. Veitch : 
the one with the smallest flowers has them the most deeply coloured. 

Another f^cora is rcporte<l to be on sale in this country, <piite 
ditrereiit from this, under the name of /. mllcifoUa which may ho 
the true plant of Blume I 1 ” An erect shrub, ‘ 2-0 feet bigb, 


with rather closely-plae<*<l oppo- 
site leaves, borne on e.vtreiiiely 
short stalks, almost sessile, 
narrow-laneeolab', very iniieli 
acuminated, often a span long, 
entire, smooth, dark shining 
green above, paler heiicath. (ki- 
rymh large, — when the flowers 
are fully expanded, forming a 
hemispherieal head of ihu^ply-co- 
lourod, orange-coloured flower.s, 
or almost crimson. Style st'areely 
exserted. Stigma Ihree-iobcd. 
This showy Lrora, an abundant 
flowerer even when only six 
inches high, re<piircs a warm 
and iiKjist stovi?, i-ind a soil com- 
posed of about half loam and 
half peat, with a portiAni of 
sharp sand. In or<ler to form a ^ 
handsome plant, a young healthy 
one .should be selected, and freely encouraged into quick growth by 
placing it in bottom-heat. As it increases in size it must b(j shifted into 
larger pots, which should be well-drained, so that water and syringing 
may he freely administered during the summer-season without the risk 
of the soil becoming saturated . — liotanlcal t, 45*2 J. 


1 (12. ( h’CiDiuM LEUCOCIIII.UM. liatcmun, Tln’.s bus been lutcly ligurc-d itx 
the Flore (les Serres/' t. 522, luuler the al'uts of Cyrlocliibiiu leueoebilum 
Phtnehon. 


103. Amahylljs LATEiMTiA. Dktrich. A stove Aniaryllid from (luinea, with red flowers. 
Introduced by Mr. Bcclcer of Berlin. 

It is uncertain to which of Herbert’s genera this plant belongs ; it seems intermediate between Vallota and Amaryllis. 
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The leaves appear later than the tlnwors, ami are lu'twecn liiiieeolate ainl strap-sshajHjtl. The scape is two feet high, 
taper, glaucous, and ‘^-llowered. The segments of the llowcr are sj>reading, hut combined into a curved funnel-shaptyl 
tube, whose throat is destitutt* of appendages. 'J'hc outer divisions of tlic flower are broadest. The stigma is very small 
and 3-eornered. The dower stalks arc a full inch long ; the dowers themselves about 3 inches. — Alhj. nzdf, 1350. 
No. U. 

l()k lIippKvsTRUM (AMAinid.is) iionrsTi M. ])\('lrivh. A stove Amuryllid from Hrazil^ with 
dec]) red llowt'rs. liitrodiiet‘d by Mr. Decker of lUdiiii. 

Nearly related to II. adimm. Leaves long, 2.^ inches wble, strap-shaped, not glaucous, longer than the glaucous 
scape, which is nearly 3 feet high. Flowers in pairs, erect, deep carmine red, a little inclining to carmine, in form 
between bell-shaped and funnel-shaped, .5 inches long ; the divisions separatt’d quite to the base, Hat, those on the 
outside lanceolate with a callous hooded point, on the inside oblong, acute. The coronet very short and cnj)-shaped, 
scarcely | inch deep, and quite green. — AUif. (jarUnzeit. 1R.)0. No. (>. 

105. (jai'T.th KiMA Lindkniana. VJanclfon. An evergreen greenlioii.se .shrub, beloii^iiig to the 
order of I b atluvort.'^. Flowens small, pure white. Xative of the mountains of Caraccas. Introdueen 
by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 7th) 

Found on the Silla do Oiraeeas, at an elevation of between fiOOO and 700(1 feet. T..t?aves said to resemble those of the 
Camellia in form, and of the Arbutus in t4‘xtnro. Flowers, although small, very conspicuous because t»f the pure 
whiteness of their calyx and corolla . — Flijrc (A.s- 501 d. 
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[Plate 22.] 


THE KAMTCHATKA EllODOTHAM. 

(RHODOTirAMNUS KAMTCUATICU3.) 


A hardy evergreen dwarf Shrub, native of Eastern Siberia, belonging to the. Order of Heathworts. 


^pcrtGt Cljarartfr. 


TJfK KAMTCJJATKA RIIODOTIIAM— Leaves oblong 
and obovate, fringed with coarse hairs, thin, blmit, 
tipped with a conspicuous gland. Sepals obovate, blunt. 
Corolla purple, with rounded lobes. 


RHODOTHAMNUS KAMTCiIATWU8 ; foliis oblongis 
obovatisquo limbriatis papyraceis obtusis apice glandulA 
consj)icud auctis, sopalia obovatis obtusis, corollio pur- 
' pureoe lobis rotundatis. 


Rhododendron Kamtchaticum : Pallas^ FI, Ross,, L, p. 40, t. !13. 


jpoit this great rarity and exquisittJy beautifid slirub we are indebted to Mr. Loddiges, whose pro- 

dcccssors raised it from seed about twenty yt^ars ago. It appears to be of slow growth, as the 
l)laut is now only about t(ui inches higli, forming a compact bush. Mr. Loddiges finds it perfectly 
hardy, but it is best kept under a north wall. It is admirably adapted for rock-work in a shady 
situation. 

According to Pallas tins charming plant grows abundantly near the sea of Ochotsk, in the penin- 
sula of Kamtchatka, and in Bhering^s Island in muddy mountainous places. There it begins to 
blossom from the end of July, grows vigorously to the end of August, and ripens its seeds about the 
end of September. The root, he says, is woody, dry, as thick as a quill, and forms creeping runmirs. 
Prom this arise a great many leafy stems, which every here and there break into Uower, The leaves 
are close together, alternate, sessile, somewhat ovate, tapering downwards, somewhat 5-nerved, rather 
sharp -pointed, perfectly entire, and fringed with very perceptible hairs. The peduncles are two or 
three inches long, closely surrounded by small leaves, besides which there are gcmerally about two 
ovate sessile leaves; they are 2-flowercd, or occasionally 1-3-llowered, and very hairy. The flowers 
are nodding, and deep-purple. The sepals leafy, 3-nerved, two being nearer to each other than to 
the others. The corolla is irregular, rotate, with a very short funnel-shaped tube, and a deeply 
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THE KAMTCHxVTKA RUODOTHAM. 


5-lobed Bmb ; the segments lanceolate, downy at the tliroat, une(][ual, the three uppermost rather the 
smallest, and less deeply divided, spotted with crimson at the base, standing up like a hood, the two 
lower very much spreading and spotless. The stamens, which arise from the bottom of the flower, 
are ten, curved downwards, the upper shortest, the lower twice as long as the others, not so long as 
tlie corolla, with ovate, double, deej)-purplc .anthers. M. Rossica, vol. i., p. 40. 

To the locality given by Gmelin and Pallas, Ledebour adds the folloAving : Mount Marekan, 
according to TurczaninoU* ; the country of the Tschiikt^kcs in the Bay of St. Lawrence; Kamtchatka 
and Uiialashka. Sir AV. Hooker gives Banks^s Island and Port Edgeombe, on the north-west coast 
of N. America. It is, therefore, clear that it belongs to climates far more rigorous than our own, 
and witli much worse summers. And tliis is the key to its cultivation. Like the R, ChamcecistuSy it is 
unable to endure the drier air and brigliter summer sky of England ; but shrinks from our heats, and 
withers beneath such evaporation as leaves undergo in this climate. Hence the wisdom of the tre.at- 
ment which consists in keeping such plants in a cold pit closed up all day, and uncovered all night. 
Mr. Loddiges^s cultivators made nothing of it till they put it under a north wall where Liverworts 
and such soft flabby plants delight to dwell. 

We do not believe that any botanist would have thought of calling this a Rliododendron, had not 
Liimaeus set the example by including the Chattmchtii^ in that genus. Its great leafy calyx, flat 
corolla divided ahnosl to the base, and nearly equally spreading although very unequal stamens, are 
quite at variance with Ilhododendron. Neither has it the semfs or stellate hairs observable, we 
believ(% in all the genuiiu'. species in which hairs are ever found. On the contrary, the hairs an^ 
always simple, in which r(?spect it agrees with the Chinese Azaleas, to which it is more nearly relatcMl 
than to Rhododendrons, but from which its corolla, almost divided into separate petals, suflflciently 
divides it. To this may be added, the singular gland at the end of the leaves, a nearer approach to 
which is to be found in the scaly Azalea sqmmata) than in any Rhododendron we have examined. 

In the accompanying figure, 1, rei)reseiits an .anther previous to its bursting by two pores at the 
end ; and 2, the undersido of a leaf ^vith the terminal gland. * 
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[Plate 23.] 


THE OVAL AND THE PALLID HOYAS. 

(IlOYA OVALIFOLIA AND PALLIDA.) 


Stove climbers from Tropical India, belonging to the Natural Orticr o/ A sclepi ads. 


I. THE OVAL HOY A, — Leaves fleshy, narrow, oval, 
S-nerved, rolled back at the edge. Peduncle ratlier 
shorter than the leaf, and smooth. Corolla fleshy, with 
ovate acute segments, Coronet-lobea acute, revolute at 
edge. Left-hand figure. 

Hoy a ovalifolia : 


HOYA OV ALIEOljJ A , — Foliis carnosia aiigustis ovali- 
bus trinerviis margine revolutis, pedunculo folio paulo bre. 
viore glabro, corolla carno.sfi glabra laciniis ovatia acutis, 
coronae foliolis acutia mt^rgine revolutis. Fig, sinistr. 


p. 37 ? 


I. 


Wight and Amott, contributions to the Flora of India, 


II . THE PA LL ID HOYA. — Leaves fleshy, ovate, feather- 
veined, tuiTied back at the edge. Peduncle rather shorter 
than the leaf. Corolla fleshy, amooth, with ovate acute 
segments. Coronot-lobcs acute, revolute at edge. Right- 
hand flgwx. 


II. HOYA PALLIDA. — Foliis camosis ovatia penniveniis 
margine revolutis, peduiiculo folio paulo breviore glabro, 
corolh\ carnosa glabiA laciniis ovatis acutis, coroinw foliolis 
acutis margine revolutis. Fig. dextr. 


Hoya pallida ; Lindky in Botanical Register^ t. .051. 


pott th(! knowledge of the first of these species we arc indebted to the Chatsworth collection, where 
it flowered in June last, from among Mr. Gibson’s Indian collection. Along with it is 
represented on the right hand the Pallid Hoya, which blossomed at Chatsworth at tlie same time. 
A comparison of the two figures will show their differences better than mere description. 

The Pallid Hoya was originally observed at Syon, whence, in 1825, materials were supplied for a 
figure in the Botanical Register. Its origin was then unknown ; but the Chatsworth plant now 
proves it to be a native of India, and we possess specimens from the Burmese Empire collected by 
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the late Mr. Griffith. It is distinguished from the Meshy Hoya (//. camom) not only by a 
yellowish tint which replaces the dark heavy green of that species and by its sweeter smell, but also 
by the form of its leaves, which are acute and exactly ovate ; that is to say, similar in figure to an egg 
divided longitudinally, while in the Meshy Hoya they are as nearly as possible truly elliptical. 
The umbels of flow'crs idso are smaller. In the Botanical Register the artist has made the stalk 
of the umbel appear far too short in an unsuccessful attempt at foreshortening. 

The Oval-leaved Iloya has much the appearance of the last ; but diflers in its flowers being 
distinctly yellow instead of straw-coloured ; and in the form and construction of the foliage. The 
leaves are about 6 inches long, in the form of a narrow ellipse, diflering very little in width near either 
end. Instead of the veins diverging regularly from the midrib in the same way as in the Pallid 
Hoya, there are three principal veins which proceed together from a little above the base, giving the 
leaf a triple-nerved venation. So that in fact these two species belong to two difi'erent types of 
structure, and stand in two different sections of M. Hecaisne's classification of the genus. 

These charming species each require the same treatment as the Fleshy Hoya, and trained with it 
idong the rafters of a house, grow in perfect harmony, and produce an extremely agreeable variety 
without occupying more room than one of them would requh’e. 
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[Plate 24.J 


VAEIETIES OF THE EUBY-LIPPED CAmEYA. 

(CATTLEYA LAIUATA.) 


Stove Epiphytes, natives of the Cakaccas, belonging to the Order of Ohchids. 




THE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA.— Stems between 
club-shaped and spindle-shaped, furrowed. Leaves soli- 
tary, oblong. ♦Spathe as long as the peduncle. Sepals 
linear-lanceolate, acute, coloured. Petals membranous, 
oblong-lanceolate, wavy, much broader. Lip obovate, 
crisp and wavy, emargiiiate, smooth on the disk. 


CATTLEYA LABI AT A . — Caulibus clavato-fusiformibus 
vulcatis, foliis solitariis oblongis, spath& peduneuli longi- 
tudine, sepalis lineari-lanceolatis acuti^ coloratis, petalis 
metnbranaceis oblongo-lanceolatis uudulatis multd latiori- 
bus, labello obovato crispo-undulato einai’ginato disco leevi. 


C. labiata Lindley Collectanea Botanica t. 33 ; alias C. Mossies Hooker in Bot. May, t. 3669. 


tJpiiESE magnificent varieties of tlie lluby-lij)ped Cattleya are quite new and at present among the 

rarities of Horticulture. I'or the white one we are indebted to the noble collection at Syon ; for 
the blotched sort to J. J. Blandy, Esq., of Heading. 

The Huby-lipped Cattleya is that on which the genus was founded. It was first sent to Europe 
by Mr. Swainson, who discovered it .in Brazil and used its stems as a kind of " dunnage " to set fast 
certain chip boxes of lichens &c., which he transmitted to Sir William (then Mr.) Hooker. W'here he 
gathered it we are not informed, but wc learn something precise on the subject from Mr. Gardner. 
This lamented Botanist found it on the edge of a precipice on the eastern side of the Pedro Bonita 
Mountain, about fifteen miles from Hio Janeiro, w'hcre it grew along with YcUozias, the Mackay 
Zygopetalum and Dipladenes (Joum. of Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 196) ; and also on the Gavea, or Topsail 
Mountain, so called from its square shape, and well known to English sailors by the name of Lord 
Hood’s nose. Travels in Brazil, p. 28. This plant has a pale lilac tint with a very broad rich stain 
of ruby red over-spreading all the front half of the lip except the very edge. 
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VARIETIES OF THE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA. 


Since that time large importations have been made from the Caraccas and New Grenada of a 
Cattle^^a with pinker flowers, of much larger size, the veins of whose lip alone were crimson, while 
the spaces between were yellowish or white or both ; some of them had crimson veins rmi togetlier. 
Upon these specimens Sir William Hooker proposed to establish a new species, to which he gave 
the name of Mossue ; and it must be owned that the peculiarities of the Caraccas plants seemed 
sufficient to justify tliat conclusion. We are however obliged to say, after a most careful comparison 
of large numbers of this Cattleya Mosske, that we can find no distinctive characters in it except size 
and colour. 

It w ould be useless to attempt an enumeration of the varieties that exist of tliis plant, unless for 
the purposes of a Tlorist. AVc therefore merely present those now figured wdth the names of the 
Wliite lluby-hpped Cattleya (C. lahiata Candida) and the Blotched (C. l.picia). 

The foUoAving account of the climate in which Cattleya lahiata grows, furnishes cultivators with 
hints which they wdll readily apply to practice. At this elevation (2000 feet) the climate is very 
much cooler than it is at Rio. In the months of May and June the thermometer has been knowai to 
be as low as 82° just before day-break : the lowest at which I observed it myself was one morning at 
the end of May, when, at 8 o'clock a.m., it indicated 80°. The highest to which it rose during the 
six montlis \ resided there, was in the end of Tebruary, when, one day, it indicated 81° at noon. 
The hot season is also the season of rains, and it is then that the mass of the Orcliids, and almost 
every other tribe of plants, come into flower. From these facts cultivators ought to tak{‘. a lesson in 
the cidtivation of tlie productions of this and of similar regions. If the difference of tcmpenifure 
betw^(?cn the season of w(‘t and that of flowering be so great in the state of nature, it must be obvious 
that to grow them W’ell, artificially, a somewhat similar state of things ought to be observed. The 
greater part of the Orchids which are sent to England from the Organ Mountains, grow in the region 
of tlie above temperature, tluj elevation being from 8000 to 3500 feet above the level of t)\e sea. In 
the account wdiicli I sliall presently give of my visit to the summit of those mountains, which is more 
than double tluit elevation, ,1 sliall have occasion to mention several species whicli tnay be cultivated 
in a much cooler temperature. Another reason why no general rule can be laid dowm for the 
cultivation of these plants, is, tlie great variety of soil and situation which they affect in their native 
country; some, like Zyjoiietalum Macka'il, arc terrestrial, and grow' in open exposed places; others, 
like Warrea tricolor y are also terrestrial, but grow in the deep virgin forests ; some, like Zyijojiclaliuti 
maxillarey arc oidy found to inliabit a particular tree, while others are found indiscriminately on all 
kinds of trees, on rocks, and even on the ground ; some, like laelia cinnaharinay grow in moist places on 
(exposed rocks ; wdiile others, like Cyrtopera tZoodfordiiy grow in a similar soil, but in sliaded places ; 
some, like Maxillari apictay grow on the most dry and exposed rocks ; while others, like Grobya 
Amherst uiiy grow also on dry rocks, but generally in the shade." — Gardner in. Journal of 
IIorL Soc,y i. 277. 



GLEANINCiS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 


166. Diantiius cruentus. Fischer. A hardy herbaceous plant, with deep rose-coloured 
flowers. Introduced by Dr. Fischer. Flowered with “Mr. Van Houttc. (Fig. SO.) 


This charming Pink has been received by Mr. Van Iloutto from the Botanic Carden, St. Petersburgli, under the name 
of D. cruentus. It is supposed to come from the Caucasus, or from Siberia (rather distant stations it must be confessed). 



Peiiiaps less brilliant thiui some varieties of Sweet William 
{D. harbat'its), but quite as ornamental. I’he leaves form 
tufts of light green, from which rise simple stems terminatetl 
by a nearly globular flower-head, which product's from the 
midst of a curious mixture of scarious, rusty, long-pointed bracts, 
numerous blossoms with a violet calyx, and wedge shaped petals 
elegantly toothletted, resplendent with vivid carmine, relieved 
by certain violet hairs which adorn the base of each limb. 
Allied botanically to D. cartliuslanorwm bai'hatus. — Floi'e ties 
Serves., t. iCB. 


167. Calamintha mimuloides. Beiiihavt. A 
li.ardy Calirornian perennial belonging to the Labiates, 
with dull red flowers. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. Blossoms in August and September. 

A hairy, half-shrubby, herbaceous plant, covered all over 
with viscid glands. Stems erect, rcgulauly and simply branched, 
about 1 i foot high. Leaves stalked, ovate, acute, coarsely 
crenate-serrate except at the base, which is entire. From the 
axils of the upper leaveswriso solitary stalked labiate flowers, 
about 2 inches long, with a somewhat cylindrical striated, 
5-toothod, hairy, and glandular calyx, and a yellow corolla 
deeply stained with orange at the upper part. One of the best 
of the hardy herbaceous plants obtained from Ilartweg’s expe- 
dition to California, but too leafy for a bedding out species. 
It seems best adapted to cultivation apart from other plants, 
when it forms a deep green summer bush of somo beauty. 
Although the flowers are described above as growing singly 
in the axils of the leaves, yet it is to be observed that each 
flower is succeeded by flvo or six others, so that thei*e is a long 
succession of bloom. — Jouni. Uort. Soc 
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168. Eciieandia TEENiFLOBA. Ortega; Conan- 

thera Echcandia Fersomi ; alias Anthericura reflexum Cava- 
nilles; alias Phalangium reflexum Poiret). A half-haidy 
Mexican Lilywort, with fugitive yellow flowers. Blossoms 
in August. (Eig. Si.) 

It seems worth while to reproduce this plant, which, although long 
known in gardens, is rare, and has never been iigui*ed in English 
works. It was sent us on the 6th of August by Edward Leeds, Esq., 
of St. Ann% Manchester, with the following note ; — 

“ I send you specimen of a plant raised from Mexican seeds ; it was 
marked * Asphodelus sp.,’ but is more like an Antliericum. The roots 
are thick and fleshy, and I think it will make a fine border plant, treated 
the same as Commelyna coelestis ; keeping the roots in dry sand, and 
out of frost in winter. The flowers last only one day, but come out 
in succession for a long time ; and when the plants become strong, 
it will be as ornamental as some species of Ixia ; hitherto 1 have kept 
it in a pot. The seeds were round and black ; and were given to me 
by Uie lady of Dr. llobinson, of this place.” 

The filaments are club-shaped bodies covered near the upper end 
with rings of blunt projections hooked back, which may be regarded 
as an incomplete state of the hairs on such plants as Bulbiiie, no 
doubt nearly related to Echeandia. Examined ivith the microscope, 
these projections are found to be caused by the free ends of long 
loose club-shaped cells hooked back and placed in a whorled manner 
around a central cord of spiral vessels. They are filled with a yellow 
grumous fluid. 

169. Lilium VVaujchianum. Schultes. A v(^^y flue 
hardy bulbous plant, with wliite flowers, from the N. of 
India. Introduced by Major Madden. Blossoms in August. 
(Fig. 82.) 

Asia has fmniished us with four distinct kinds of tube-flowered 
white lilies ; namely candiduniy the common white, japott icunif longi- 
forum with its dwarf 1-flowered variety, and Wcdlirhianum. The 
first has a short tube and flowers in racemes. The others have 
them varying in number from 1 to .3, with a very long tube. Of 
these Japonicum has broad leaves, and leathery flowers stained outside 
with olive brown ; the two others have the flowers perfectly white, 
with a much thinner texture. Between themselves L. hngifloriim and 
WaUichianvm dilVer in the latter having very long narrow leaves, of 
which the uppermost are extended into a linear point, and flowers 
as much as H inches long ; while longiflorum has leaves twice as broad, 
and flowers generally much smaller. I hese are, wo believe, the only 
rc.al distinctions betw’een the two, and seem hardly sufficient to justify 
the creation of two species ; the distinctions are however pennanent, 
and affect considerably the general appearance of the plants. 

According to Schultes, L. Watlichlanum must have been long in 
cultivation, for he refers to it two figures in the Botanical Register 
and Botanical Cabinet, both of which well represent the dwarf 1-flowered 
form of L. •sometimes called exindum in Gardens, and bear 

no resemblance to the Indian Lily. 

The accompanying figure of L. WalUchianum is certainly the first 
that has been given from a European specimen. We received it 
la.st August from Mr. I>. Moore, the skilful curator of the Botanic 
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Garden, Glasnevin, to which establishment it had been sent, with many other Himalayan varieties, by Major Madden, 
from Almorali. The bulbs reached Mr. Moore in April last, and on the 10th of August the plants were 4 feet high, 
^ch stem bore but one flower ; but our wild specimens from Mount Sheopore, for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Wallich, are 2-flowered ; and he speaks of as many as three flowers on a stem, 9 inches long, and sweet-scented. 
The following is Dr. Wallich’s account of the Lily, extracted from his Tentamen, where it stands under the name of 
A. lonfpflorurn, 

** This is a very distinct and noble species, with a t^l and slender stem, two-thirds of which are thickly furnished 
with long and linear leaves. The flowers are white, fragrant, extremely largo, with a very long and narrow tube, 
which is gradually widening into an ample spreading limb ; there are generally two or three at the apex of the stem j 
sometimes only one. In size they exceed those of Lilium giganteum. The claws of the throe exterior sepals are closely 
united to those within, in consequence of their sharp margins being confined within the deep furrow, which is formed on 
each side of the dorsal rib of the latter. The base of the stem I have repeatedly found horizontal, creeping and scaly 
like that of a fern, witliout any remainder of a bulb, but marked with a number of vestiges of old stems. This lily is 
also found towards Sirinuggur ; I have received plenty of fine specimens collected by Mr. Robert Blink worth.” 


■ 170. Erythrina Erythrostachya, Morren. A stove shrub of unknown origin, belonging to 
the leguminous order. Elowers scarlet, very handsome. Introduced by the Belgians. 

The genus Frythtina of Linnaeus is composed of shrubs or shrub-like plants, occasionally having a subterraneous stem 
with annual sub-herbaceous branches. Th4|^ are indigenous to the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the whole globe. 
Their stem and leaves are often furnished with prickles ; their leaflets are trifoliate and pinnated, the terminal leaHet 
being at aomo distance from the other two ; instead of stipules there are stalked glands, small stipules distinct from tlie 
petioles ; the spikes of the flowers are long ; the pedicels are often in tliroes ; the flowers are generally red and scarlet, 
and most beautiful ; the seeds are often black, or variegated with black, and brilliant. This sjdendid species is not 
like any hitherto described, and enumerated in the repertorium of M. Walpers. It approaches Frytkrina 
reticulata Presl, but the leaves are glabrous, not wrinkled or downy. Besides, the thick tuberculiform tooth of the 
calyx separates it from all the other species of the genus. The spike is more than 6 inches long ; the flowers arranged 
in threes, are very numerous, and an inch and a half or two inches in length. Their colour is very brilliant, and it is no 
doubt one of the prettiest plants that can be cultivated. It was found in the collection of M. Verleuwen of Ghent, from 
whom it was bought by M. Cachet of Angers, under tlie erroneous name of Fi^ythrhui upedosa. This was in 1832. We 
have given it one which recalls the beauty of its spike. The cultivation does not differ from what is required for the 
Erythrina Coralhdendron, The trunk, when well cut in, is placed in a largo pot in a temperate house, where it begins to 
grow after February, if, that is to say, it is not wished to force it. In fine weather it may be planted out, and in summer 
it forms a great ornament in our gardens . — Annates de Gandy t. 291. 


171. Maleshebbia tiiyrsiflora. Ruiz and Tavon. A greenhouse herbaceous or half-shrubby 
plant, with long spikes of dull red and yellow flowers. Belongs to the Crownworts {MalesherLiaceai). 
Flowers in August. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. 

An erect plant, covered rather thickly with long yellow hairs. The leaves are linear-oblong, somewhat crenate, rugose, 
shorter than the axillary sessile flowers. The calyx forms a rusty reddish yellow tube about 1 J inch long, with 1 0 strong 
veins ; its five divisions are narrowly triangular, a little longer than the petals which have the same form and surface. The 
coronet or “ crown ” is a narrow membrane at the orifice of tho calyx with five lobes usually 3-notchod with a small tooth 
between each lobe. Stamens prominent. No doubt there are several perfectly distinct species included under the name 
of th^sifl(yrayh\x% as we have no means of settling to which the name most properly belongs, we leave the question as we 
find it. A mere botanical curiosity. 

172. CoNocLiNiUM Ianthinum. Morten. A stove herbaceous plant from Brazil, belonging to 
the Composites. Flowers in broad violet flat-beaded panicles. Introduced by M. Alex. 
Vcrschaffelt. 

According to Professor Morren, this is a plant of great beauty. It forms a low soft-wooded shrub, covered with short 
brown down. The leaves are heart-shaped, acute, stalked, serrated, strongly marked with pale veins. The flat heads of 
violet flowers are full six inches across, and appear to consist of numerous entangled many-pointed stars. Ihey have a 
mild honey-Hke fragrance, with a peculiar aroma. In Ghent it has been regarded with great favour ; but it will hardly 



meet with much notice in this country. The colour of the flowers is too dull, and the habit too weedy for English taste. 
Annales tie Qandy t. 253. If this is to be brought into a state of considerable beauty, it will require a damp stove, and to 
be kept carefully from red spider. It is very like a Ccelestine. 


173. Hypocyrta gracilis. Martins. A pretty 
creeping stove Gesnerad with cream-coloured 
flowers^ from Brazil. Introduced by Messrs. Back- 
house of York. (Fig. 83.) 

Plant minutely pubescent, cree^ng, sometimes bearing 
ascending shoots. Stem purplish-brown, rooting from below 
the insertion of the leaves. Leaves on short petioles, 
opposite, thick, fleshy, ovate, subacute, dark green and 
slightly concave above, pale and often blotched with red 
and convex beneath. Flowers on short red peduncles, 
solitary or in pairs, single-flowered. Calyx of five, deep, 
linear-lanceolate segments, red at the base. Corolla moder- 
ately large, cream- white, spotted with orange on the under- 
side of the tube within, between ^ell-shaped and funnel- 
shaped : tube decurved, and again curved upward at the 
mouth ; limb of five, nearly equal, rounded segments. 
Ovary ovate, with a large gland at the base of the 
back. 

A soft-wooded suifrutieose plant, of a trailing scandent 
habit, emitting roots from below the axils of the leaves, 
and growing as an epiphyte on trees in the moist forests 
of Tropical America. It should be kept in such an atmo- 
sphere as that appropriate for the cultivation of tropical 
Orchids, and if there is sufficient accommodation, it may 
be allowed to grow in a natural manner over any elevated* 
surface, covered with turfy sods, kept moist ; or may be 
j)ljuited in a pot or basket filled with loose turfy soil and 
suspended from t|je root. — Iht, Matj.y t. 4531. 

This is not a llypocyrta, as Decaisne limits the genus, 
but would rather belong to what he understands by 
Alloplectus. 

17*1. Cycnoches Pescatorki [alias Aciiiela 
glauca Linden) A stove Orchid from New 
(Jreiiada. Flowers yellow and brown. Intro- 
duced by M. Linden in 1818. Blossomed with 
M. Pcscatore. 

C. Peacatorel, foliis coriaceis subtils glaucis, racemo 
multifloro pcndulo, ovario tomentoso, sepalis oblongis acutis, 
petalis minoribus lanceolatis basi angustatis, labello piano 
trilobo medio tomentoso lobo intermedio carnosiore 



acuto. 

This noble plant is only known to us from the inspection of two dried flowers sent from M. Pescatore’s rich collection by 
M. Luddeman, who describes it thus. A much stronger plant than Acineta Humboldti, with a pseudo-bulb 0.16 of a 
yard long and 0.09 of a yard broad. The leaves are leathery, lanceolate, glaucous beneath, 0.60 to O.HO of a yard long on 
the young pseudo-bulbs, which are not more than half the size of the imported ones. The flower stem hangs down 
perpendicularly, a yard long, with ninety-six flowers. Those last about a fortnight, but for several months the long 
string of buds excited the curiosity of visitors. The sepals are dull yellow, a little brown inside ; the petals and lip 
are bright yellow.” The specimens sent us measured 1 J inch in diameter. The species seems to be closelv allied to the 
bearded Cycnoches ( C. barbatum.) 
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175. CATASjrruM mmbriatum {ali^ Myantlius fimbriatus 
Morren in Ana. de Gand, t. 231). A terrestrial Orchid of 
iii ^n nwn origin, with dirty white and pink flowers. Intro- 
duced by the Belgians. (Big. 84.) 

C.Jifnbriatum ; racezno cernuo multifloro, sepalis petalisque linearibus 
acuiniiiatis lateralibus longioribus, labello piano cordato jnembranaceo 
deiitato vcl fimbriato basi saccato conico^ dcnte prominente in diacum. 

All that is known to us regarding this plant is what we find in Professor 
Morren'a account, publiahed in the work above quoted. It appears to be a 
species of no great beauty, with the habit of C* cemuum^ but with pink 
sepals and petals speckled with red, and a broad heart-shaped dirty white 
lip strongly cut at the edge. It is said to have obtained an extra gold 
medal at the National Horticultural and Agricultural Exhibition at Brus- 
sels in 1048, when we are told "Pendant trois jours plus de cent mille 
yeux se hxcrent sur cotte etrange et admirable gynandre dont le parfum 
embaumait la salle.” In this country people would have liardly remarked 
it. Two varieties are mentioned ; one green and white, the other rose 
and yellow. It is not improbable that they are identical, their supposed 
differences being due merely to the mode of cultivation. 

176. Medinilla Sieboldiana. Planchoji [alias M. eximia 
SiebolcL) A liantlsome stove-plant from Java, belonging to the 
order of Mclastomads. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. 

Mowers wliitc and rose-colour. 

The habit of this plant, and the manner in which it is to be cultivated 
are the same as those of our Medinilla magnijica (Plate 12 of the present 
volume). The branches are perfectly taper, or very slightly four-cornered 
when quite young. The leaves are deep green, triple-nerved, brownish 
underneath, oblong, tapering into a short footstalk. The flowers are 
white, of the texture of wax, in short naked divaricating panicles, with a yellowish brown calyx and deep rose-coloured 
stamens, ft appears to be a handsome species even although it wants the brilliant bracts of the Magnificent Medinil. 
M. eximia of Blumo is a different species. Flore dee BeireSy t. 482. 

177. PuYA 31 A 1 DIFOLIA. Decaisue, A very handsome stove herbaceous plant belonging 
to the Bromebads, spikes crimson and green. Native of the Caraccas, Introduced by 
M. Linden. 

Leaves broad, thin, ribbed, resembling those of Indian corn, but apparently rather glaucous. Spike long, cone-shaped, 
consisting of brilliant crimson bracts tipped with green. Flowers pale cream-colour about 2 inches long. Annales de 
Gand. t 289. This takes rank by the side of the Vriesias and Gusmannia, and seems well worth the having. 

178. Bessera miniata. Letnaire. A beautiful bulbous plant from Mexico, with scarlet and 
wliite flowers in umbels. Belongs to the Lilyworts, Introduced by M. Van Houtte. 

According to M. Lemaire, this differs from B. elegans in having a toothed coronet, and one-celled anthers. To us, it 
appears to be identical with that species. According to M. Van Houtte, these beautiful bulbs, hardly known in English 
gardens, require no other protection than a cold frame, the sash of which is removed in summer. While growing they are 
watered rather abundantly, but they are kept perfectly dry in winter. Flore dea SerreSy t. 424. 

179. Hakea cucullata. It, Brown, A Swan River Protead with great coriaceous leaves and 
pink axillary flowers, produced in April. Requires a greenhouse, (Fig. 85.) 

Discovered by the late Mr. Baxter at King George*8 Sound. Mr. Drummond has also found flowering individuals at 



the Swan River Sottlomenty and has sent seeds, from flowering plants of which our flgure was taken at the Royal 
Gardens, in April, 1850. 

An erect shrub, 4 to 5 feet high, the branches pale brown, shaggy. Leaves leathery, cordate, sessile, concavf, 
waved and rather minutely toothed at the edge, glaucous green, distinctly reticulated both above and below. From the 
axils of the upper leaves the flowers appear in copious clusters : at first surrounded by imbricated deciduous bracts. 
Sepals red, unequal linear, smooth. Style twice as long as the longest sepals . — BoU t. 45*28. 

Upon the cultivation of this and other Proteads, Mr. Smith has the following useful observations 
Before the introduction and high state of cultivation of the splendid flowering plants now annually exhibited in the 



vicinity of London, it was customary to estimate the value of public and private collections by the number and rarity of 
the Bpccies, without regard to the circumstance of their producing fine flowers. Perhaps no plants were in higher repute 
than those of tho family to which this belongs, as is amply shown by the early volumes of the Botanical Magazine. 
Within tho last twenty or thirty years, however, the cultivation of Proteact^ce has declined ; the species have gradually 
disappeared from most of the private collections around London ; and but few nurserymen now take interest in them. 
This change may be partly owing to the supposed difficulty of preserving them, for under certain circumstances the 
plants suddenly die, even when in vigorous health. In the hoyal Gardens Proteacfce have maintained their place, more 
especially those that are natives of Australia ; and as there are some at this time between forty and fifty years of age, 
and others of a large size half that age, it may be inferred that Proteaccas are not so short-lived in a state of ctiltivatiou 
as they are generally supposed to be. Within our recollection it was the common practice to grow them in some kind of 
light soil, usually peat. The hygrometric condition of such soil is easily affected by changes of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; becoming quickly dry during hot weather, and apt to become sodden with moisture in winter, and the 
spongioles or rootiets of ProteacecR are very sensitive to either extreme ; the use of light soil, therefore, in our opinion, 
accounts for the frequent sudden death of plants of this kind. We use good yellow loam, to which, for small plants, we 
add a little sharp sand. In shifting or repotting a plant we make it a rule to keep^the ball of roots a little elevated above 
tho surface of the new mould, to prevent any superabundance of water from lodging round the base of the stem. In the 


winter, care must be taken to give no more water than is required to keep the soil moderately moist ; but in summer, water 
may be given freely in the evening or early in the morning. It is important that the plants should be so placed that the 
sun^s rays do not strike the sides of the pot. The species here figured, being a native of the Swan River Colony, requires 
In be treated as a greenhouse plant. It does not readily propagate by cuttings, but may be increased by grafting on any 
of the more common free-growing species. Imported seeds germinate freely.” 

180. Veronica Formosa. Jientham. {alias V. dios- 
msefolia Knoif^les and Westeolt.) A little half-hardy ever- 
green bush from Van Diemen’s Land. Flowers bright 
blue. Belongs to the Linariads {Scrophulariacea). Very 
pretty. A native of Mount Wellington j and found to 
stand the winter at Kew, planted against an east wall. 
(Fig. 86.) . 

It forms a shrub about 2 feet high, erect, much branched, with two 
obscure lines of hairs between the leaves. Leaves rather crowded, 
arranged somewhat in four rows, oblong, lanceolate, spreading, scarcely 
stalked, single-nerved. Flowers in terminal racemes, not many of 
which open at one time, though there is a succession of them. 
Corolla bright and deep purplish blue, somewhat 2-lipped ; upper lip 
of one broad oval lobe, lower of three narrower segments, the middle 
one the smallest. This with a few others belongs to a section of 
Veronica characterised as evergreen shinibs, having small closely-set 
decussate leaves, and forming myrtle-like bushes. The old and well- 
known Veronica decussata may be viewed as the type of the group. 
They are natives of high southern latitudes; being found in Van 
Diemen’s Land, IJew Zealand, Falkland Islands, and Lord Auckland’s 
and Campbell’s Islands, in latitude 53®. The two species known to us 
in a living state prove sufficiently hardy to bear the winter of this climate, when planted in sheltered situations and pro- 
tected during severe frosts. That now figured is worthy of being kept in the greenhouse, where it produces its pretty 
racemes of light blue flowers in the spring. It grows readily in light loam and leaf mould, and is easily propagated by 
cuttings, treated in the usual way ; it also freely produces seeds . — Botanical Mat/azim, t. 4512. • 

181. Lycaste CTiRYSOPTERA. Morrcn. A stove epiphyte from Mexico, with deep orange-yellow 
flowers. Belongs to the Orchids. Introduced by the Belgian Government. 

We only know this plant by the figure in ih^Annalcs de Gand, t. 232, It seems very like Z, anienta^ but according to 
Professor Morren, its flowers are much larger, the colours more brilliant, and the details ot the lip essentially diflereut, 
the appendix being 3-lobed, and the middle division of the lip lanceolate, acuminate, and toothletted. The yellow 
flowered Lycastes related to erwnta approach each other so nearly that without knowing exactly on what their 
diflerences depend, the one may be easily confounded with the other. We trust that the following memorandum will 
assist in cleiiring up the difficulty surrounding them. Lyc. ct'uenta is taken for the standard of comparison. 

1. L. erneata Lindley ; (aliks L, hahamea A. Richard). Lip roundish, spotted with crimson at the base, the lateral 
lobes short, the central oblong and rounded ; appendix minute, emarginate. Column hairy all over. Petals naked — 
Guatemala. 

2. Z. chryaoptera. Morren. Lip roundish, spotted, the lateral lobes short, the central lanceolate acute toothletted ; 
appendix 3-lobed. Column hairy. Petals naked. Mexico. 

3. Z. macrohulhon (aliiis Maxillaria macrohulhmy Hooker inBot. Mag. t. 4228.) Lip much longer than broad, spotted 

with crimson on inside ; the lateral lobes short ; the central ovatc-oblong, rolled back, crisp, broader than the laterals ; 
appendix acute entire. Column ! Petals naked I (Description and figure imperfect.) — Native of Santa Martha. 

Said to have very large pseudo-bulbs. 

4. Z. cochleata. Lip nearly circular, not spotted ; the lateral lobes long, rather acute ; the central flat, circular, 
emarginate, slightly crisp ; appendix entire, as large as the lateral lobes. Column long, hairy. Petai.s hairy. — Native 
country unknown. Flowers whole-coloured, deep orange ( the sepals and petals ovate, the latter obtuse and not much 
smaller tlian the former. 
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5. L, crinita, Lindley. Lip narrowly oblong, slightly speckled ; the lateral lobes linear, blant, nearly os long os the 

equally narrow hairy oval oeutral one ; appendix inconspicuous, terminating a narrow shaggy elevation. Column long, 
slightly hairy. Pur* lb very hairy — Mexico. Petals yellow, very acute, much smaller than the greenish sepals. 

6. L. aromatica, Lindley (oHai MaxQIaria aromatics, Hooker). Lip oblong, narrowed to the base, spotless, hairy 

inside ; the lateral lobes ovate, slightly carved, obtuse ; the central uiigniculate, dilated at tlie end ; appendix very large 
2-lobed, concave. Column long, narrow, hairy. Prtals naked — Mexico ! Peru, 

182. OCHNA ATEO-PURPUKEA. J)e 

Candolle, {alias Diporidium atro-purpu- 

reum Wendl. ; alicts Ochna arborea Bur- 
chell; ali^O. serrulata HocJistetter ; alicts 
O. Natalitia Meisner ; alias O. Delagoensis 
EeMon.) A greenhouse shrub, of some 
beauty, from Southern Africa. Belongs to 
the Ochnads. Lately produced its hand- 
some yellow flowers in the Royal Garden, 
Kew. Said, however, to have been intro- 
duced in 1823. (Rig. 87.) 

A native of South Africa, east of the Cape, as 
far as Delagoa Bay, varying in size, in the soli- 
tary or racemose flowers anfl in the size and 
notches of the IcnvcH, which are sometimes 
sharply sciTated, sometimes nearly entire. It 
derives its name from the dried state of the plant, 
when the large persistent calyxes become purple- 
brown, especially when in fruit. In the living 
plant, the bright yclloMr flowers with pale yellow- 
green calyx enliven the greenhouse in the month 
of March. 

The history of its having at last flowered, after 
refusing to do so for twenty-seven years, is thus 
given by Mr. Smith; — “Thinking it would be 
benefited by a greater warmtli during winter, 
and having accommodation in the Palm-house, 
it was placed there last Autumn. The result was, 
that in April we were agreeably surprised to see 
it profusely covered with its pretty, sweet-scented 
flowers. Several other plants have flowered 
similarly for the first time on being placed in 
a greater degree of heat, which shows that with 
our long-continued low temperature in winter and 
spring, and deficiency of bright sunshine in 
summer (as compared with the Cape), our usual 
gveanhouse climate is not adapted for the perfect 
development of this and other slow-growing Cape and New Holland plants.’’ — Botanical Magastncy t. 4519. 

183. Moussonia eleoans. JDecaisne. A hothouse Gcmcrad, with orange and yellow flowers, 
from Guatemala. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. (Fig. 88.) 

Stems and leaves covered with soft hairs. Leaves ovate, oblong, acuminate, crenel-toothed. Umbels three or four-flowered . 
Corolla scarlet with a yellow limb, spotted in lines with purple. Being a native ol the mountains of Guatemala, it will 
flower in the open ground (in Belgium) in summer. 

“ The genus Moussonia was established in 1848 by M. Regel upon the Gesnera elongata of GrMiam, a plant evidently 
allied to, although quite distinct from the species here described, as well as from the Peruvian species described by Kunth, 
under the name of Oemeina sylvatica in Humboldt and Bonpland’s Nova gen. et sp, Amer, One of us (M. J. Decaisne) 
having carefully studied the whole family of OesneracecBy the results of which examination have been partially made public 
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in the Revw Jlorticole for 1848, haa been able to confirm the creation of the genus in question, and to include in it threo 
species. He thinks he can also settle two synonyms which arise from a second article on Oeamracece published by 
M. Hegel in the Flora, March 28, 1849, No. 12. First, the genus Qiealerm Reg., established on the Achimenespicta of our 
hothouses is notliing but the Tydaa Dno, previously created ; second, in proposing the name Salicia for the genus Gloxinia 
as founded by I’Hcritier, M. Hegel departs from the rule of nomenclature which invariably attaches a generic name to the 
species which first served as a type ; to conform to this rule the name of Gloxinia should bo reserved for Gloxinia 
macvlata PHerit and to its true analogies, whilst Gloxinia apedosa^ caulescena, and the species and varieties analogous to 
them should be designated by the name of Ligeria Dne .** — Flore dea Serrea, t. 489, 



184. Metrosideros buxifolia. Allan Cmtninffkam. {ali^ M. scandens An ever* 

green greenhouse bush from New Zealand, with box-like leaves, and heads of pale yellowisli-white 
ttowers. Belongs to Myrtleblooins (Mjrlacese). Flowered at Kew in August. (Fig. 89.) 

Rather a pretty plant, said to be a climber, but not evincing any tendency that way, in cultivation. It would seem 
that this and other plants in tlie damp woods of New Zealand produce, like ivy, roots from the branches, by which they 
.scramble up the trunks of forest trees. The native name is said to be Aki — that of the English settlers Lignum vitce. 
Young branches hoary. Leaves close set, spreading in four rows, ^-incli long, almost sessile, elliptical or ovato-rotundate, 
very blunt, leathery, glossy, rolled back at the edge, dark green above, somewhat hoary with minute hairs boneatli, where 
they arc also dotted. Principal veins about five, the lateral ones from near the base. Peduncles very short, 3-flowered 
from the axils of the upper leaves, and thence forming a sort of capitate leafy corymb. Calyx turbinate, slightly hairy- 
with five obtuse lobes. Petals elliptical, small, white. Filaments white, four times as long as the erect petals. Anther 
yeUow. Botanical Magazine^ t. 4515, 
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[Plate 25.] 

THE ACUMINATE ONION. 

(ALLIUM ACUMINATUM.) 


A Hardy Bulb ^ from California, belonging to the Order of Lilyworts. 


CI&RrRrtrr. 


THE ACUMINATE ONION.-^Stem leafy at the base. 
Leaves subulate, as long as the scape. Umbels lax ; the 
pedicels much longer than the spathe ; not bulbifcrous. 
Sepals and petals acuminate, erect, recurved at the point, 
the latter much smaller than the former. Filaments 
shorter, entire, Lee. Ovary and capsule obovate, without 
appendages. 


xVLLlUM A OUiMINA TUM . — Caule basi folioso, foliis subu- 
latis scapo ocqualibus, umbellA laxa, pedicellis spathd 
inulto longioribus baud bulbifei'is, sepalis petalisque acumi- 
natis eroctis apice recurvishis niultb minoribu.s, hlamentis 
brevioribus integi*is liberis, ovario capsulilque obovatis 
inappendiculatis. • 


Allium acuminatum : HookeVy Flora liorcali- Americana, Vol. II, 104, t. 1.00, 


few bulbs of tins charming plant were sent from California to tlic Horticultural Society by 
Mr. ITartweg, and llowiTcid last spring in the Chi.'^wick Gardiui, in a greenhouse. It is, however, 
in all probability hardy, if kept in a place dry in winter. 

The name Onion conveys to an English ear ideas of anything but beauty, for many common 
species arc as ugly as plants well can be, and the handsome kinds are almost unknown in gardens. 
Nevertheless, in a genus consisting of nearly a couple of hundred species, many may be found which 
ought to take rank with Hyacinths and Jonquils ; of these Moly and the Magical Onion are well-known 
examples, though now-a-days confined to curious collections ; and the rare species here figured is 
another, much handsomer than either, and probably the Queen of the family. Its gay flowers, 
almost transparent when colourless, and stained with the richest rose-colour near the points, can 
scarcely be regarded as inferior in beauty to the Guernsey Lily itself, and they arc far less fugitive. 

The plant grows about a foot high, wdth narrow tajier rushy leaves, about as long as the scape. 
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The flowers are arranged in loose umbels, or stalks, very much longer than the spat he. The sepals 
are much larger than the petals, and rather broader ; otherwise they are both of the same form and 
colour — sharp-pointed and richly stained with crimson at the point, while the lower half is c^ourlcss 
and semi-transparent ; they all cohere near the base. The stamens arc inserted a little below the 
middle of the petals, and just above the base of the sepals ; but they are in both cases easily 
detached ; at the base they are united in the smallest possible degree ; the filaments are flat, in no 
degree lobed, awl-shaped from a broad base : those opposite the petals, the longest. The ovary is 
obovatc, depressed at the apex, and terminated by a sunken awl-shaped style, 3-celled, with two 
erect ovules in each cell ; the stigma is nearly simple. The capsule is papery, and opens through 
the back of the colls. Seeds thin, black, with a soft skin ; the greater part abortive. 

Were it permitted to suppose that a plant so similar to Onions in most respects could form a 
separate genus, one would be tempted to place this apart, for it wants their smell, and is most 
remarkable for its petals being considerably smaller than the sepals. But no other dilference being 
perceptible we must believe it to belong to the group of wliich Allium roseum forms one. 

At first sight it would seem to difier from the Acuminate Allium described by Sir W. Hooker 
in Ids Flora Boreali-Americana, in the absence of toothings from the petals, in the smallness of 
those parts, and in stature : being a much larger and more handsome plant than Sir W. Hooker’s 
figure represents. AVe have, however, ascertained, from the examination of authentic spccimeus, 
that there is no real distinction. In our wild plant from Douglas the petals are smaller than the 
sepals, as in this, and we arc unable to detect the toothings above referred to. 





[Plate 26 .] 


THE GAUNTLETTED TACSONIA. 

(TACSONIA MANICATA.) 


A Greenhouse Creeper from Peru, hclonghig to the Order of Passion worts. 


dbRiTCctrr, 


THE GAUNTLETTET) TACSONIA. — Bracts entire, 
united at the base, downy, longer than the tube of the 
calyx. Leaves downy on the under aide, smooth on the 
upper, divided below tlie middle into serrated lobe.s. 
Leafstalks with several glands. Stipules roundish, 
toothed in a created manner. 


TACSONIA MANICATA , — Bractois integris basi conna- 
tis tomentosis calycis tubo longioribus, foliis subtus 
tomentosis supra glabris ultra medium 3-fidis ; lobis 
ovali-oblongis serratis, petiolis pluriglandulosis, stipu- 
lis subrotundis cristato-dcutatis* 


Taesonia mauicata : Jiissim in Annates du Museum. Vol. VI., t. 59, f. 2. 


W" believe this species to be unrivalled among climbers, for the brilliant scarlet of its gorgeous 
blossoms. Placed by their siih^ the red coat of an English soldier becomes dull and pale. It 
is a native of Peru, and probably common th(?rc, for many botanical travellers Iiavc observed it. 
Humboldt and Bonpland brought some varieties from the city of Loxa ; Ilartweg says tJiat it is found 
in hedges near that place ; and it forms No. 1 291 of LindeiPs Herbarium, gathered by liis collectors 
Eunck and Schliin, in the province of Merida, at the elevation •^of 7000 feet above the sea. 

It forms a rambling climber, with grey 3-lobed leaves and large scarlet flowers, whose tube is 
almost concealed by 3 downy bracts, from which circumstance we presume that Jussieu gave it the 
name of the gauntlettcd (or manicatc) ; it must be owned that the tube of the flower may not unaptly 
be compared to an arm tlirust into a large loose glove. Tlic coronet consists of two principal rows of 
short violet tcetli j)lanted on the green tube of the calyx-lining. 

Upon what precise ground the Tacsonias are separated from the Passionflowers is by no means 
clear. De Candolle relics upon the former having a very long tube to the calyx and a scaly coronet ; 



but in this plant the tube is as short as in any Passionflower, and there is nothing peculiar in the 
coronet. Meisner^s analysis brings out no more ; and it is impossible to gather any distinction after 
comparing Endlicher^s prolix descriptions. Nevertheless, there is sometliing very peculiar in the 
appearance of Tacsonias, and we trust tliat in time a real distinctive character will be discovered. 

The species was introduced by the Horticultural Society. Its flowers have been produced 
abundantly in the conservatory of A, P. Slade, Esq., of Chisclhurst, from whom we received specimens 
on the day of the June Exliibitioii at Cliiswick. Upon comparing them with the finest colours there, 
nothing could be found to equal them in brilliancy. Others have been less fortunate ; and it is 
understood that the plant is a bad bloomer. Wc miderstand, however, from Mr. Ansell, the gardener 
at Chiselhurst, tlmt it only requires plenty of room, when it soon becomes loaded with flowers. No 
doubt it refuses to produce anything more than leaves when pruned much, as it must be if restricted 
in space. In this respect it behaves exactly like othejr climbers — Bougainvillaea for instance. 
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[Plate 27.] 


THE TRANSPARENT DENDROBE. 

(DENDROBIUM TRANSPARENS.) 


A Stove Epiphyte from Northern Hindostan, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


THE TRANSPARENT DENDROBE. — (True Dkn- DENDROBIUM IRANSPARENS \ (Eudendrobium.) 
DROHEs). Storas erect, tapering, smooth. Reaves ovate* Caulibus crcctis tcretibus glabris, foliis ovato-lanceolatis 

lanceolate, acuminate, oblique a the point. Flowers in . acuminatis apice obbquis, floribus 2-.‘hiis, sepalis lineari- 

pairs or threes. Sepals linear-oblong ; petals broader, oblongis, petalis latioribus obtusis, labello acuto oblongo 

blunt. Lip acute, oblong, downy, with the sides erect and pubescento latcribus versus basin erectis involutis. 

rolled inwards. 

Dcndrobiiim transparens : Wallu^y Catalogs, No. 20011 : Lindkyy Genera cO Species Orchid, y p. 7.0. 


0NE of tlic most delicate and beautiM of a delicate and beautiful genus. It was first made known 
by Dr. AVallicb, whose collectors found it in Nepal; and from very imperfect specimens it was 
incorrectly described in the Genera and Species of Orchidaceous plants as a pendulous species, with 
the habit of the Pierard Dendrohe. Eeccntly it has been iiitroduecd by Messrs. Veitch and Co., for 
whom it was collected by Mr. Thomas Lobb at a place called Myrong, on the Garrow Hills, at an 
elevation of 5300 feet. Tliis Myrong, or klyrung, seems to be a wood abounding in plants ; for in 
Griffith's “Itinerary Notes,” tlurty-four species are named as having been uncommon enough to be 
gathered by him, and among them are eleven orchids, of which this Dendrobe was probably his 
No. 1013, growing on rocks and trees ; at least we find it among his Khasija plants. IVom the 
nature of the vegetation associated with it we may infer that it is by no means a tender kind. 

It is readily known among its race by its short erect stems, obliquely emarginate leaves, and 
wide spreading pinkish flowers stained with crimson in fin; middle of the lip, and as transparent as 
anytliing vegetable well can be. It flowers most abundantly, and must be regirnded .as a great 
acquisition. 
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THE TKANSPAHENT DENDROBE. 


In this genus there is foujicl to be so large a number of species, having such widely different 
habits, that Botanists, at an early period of their acquaintance with them, were led to create many 
supposed genera, the distinctions among which are now found to be unreal or unimportant, lliey, 
however, in some cases, form good sectional divisions, of which a vacant page enables us to present 
the following sketch, along with an enumeration of all the species known to us, and their more 
important synonyms : — 


SECTION§ OF THE GENUS DENDIIOBIUM. 


Folia cquitantia § !• Aporum Dl. 

(Macrostomium Bl.) 

Folia teretia . § 2. Stronyyle, 

Folia plana, v. 0. 

Labellum plumosum, aut pectinatum § 3. Dcsmotrklium Bl. 

— iiec plumosum ncc pectinatum 

a. Caulcs clon^ati uiulique foliosi 

Flores fasciculati § 4. Eudcndrohhm. 

(Grastidium BL) 

Flores racemosi 

Petala nana 

Labellum elongatum, angustura, intus nudum, . § 5. Pcdilonum Bl. 

brevius, rlilatatum . , . , . § C. SlachyoOium, 

Petala antenncDfonnia § 7. Ccratobiuni. 

h. Cauloa clavati apice tantum foliosi . § 0. Bcndrocoryne. 

c, Pscudobulbi tantiira aut caules brevissimi § 0. Bolbodium» 

d, Rliizomata tantum . . § 10. Rhizollum, 


§ 1. APORUM. 

This consists of species with erect or prostrate stt'ins; succulent equitant leaves, and 
inconspicuous flowers. It includes tlic genera Macrostomium and Sarcostoma of.Blurae, and 
Sc/ikmoceras of PresL, which seems to be Apxnm Leonis. The following are the sp(',cics : — 

1, A. micrantlium Oriffitli. ‘2. A. anceps Bindley, 3. A. Leonis Id. 4, Dendrobium Sarcostoma Id, 5. Macro- 
stomium aloefoliura Blume, 6. A. sinuatum Lindley. 7. A. cuspidatum Wallich, 8 . A. indivismu Blume, 9, A. 
lobatum /d 10. A. incrasaatum /c?. 11. A, Sawn Lhidky, 12. A. mhiavc^ Griffith, 


§ 2. STRONGYLE. 

Here are found aU the Dendrobes with tapering or awl-shaped leaves. The section is quite 
analogous to the Cebolletcs, among Oncids, as the last was to the equitant division of that genus. 
Several of Blume’s Onychiums must be rrferred to it. They are generally plants of no beauty. 

13. D. gracile Lindley, 14. D. tenellum Id. 15. D. subulatura Id, 16. D. terctifolium R, Br, 17. D. acerosum 
Lindley, 18. D. schoeninum Id. 19. D, teres Id, 20. D. crispatum Swartz. 21. D. aciculare Bindley, 22. D. 
junceum Id, 23. D. calamiforme Loddiges, 


§ 3. DESMOTRICHUM. 

With this section we enter upon the mass of the genus, with flat leaves, and more conspicuous 
blossoms. They have erect stems, often morc/or less distended into pseudobulbs, and arc remarkable 
for the end of the lip being broken up into long tufted fringes, or in D. planihnlhe, marginal threads. 

24. D. Scopa Lindley. 25. D. criniferum Id, 26. D. comatum Id, 27. D. angulatum Id, (There is another 
species with this name in Eudendrobium.) 28. D. Blumei Id, 29. D. planibulbe Id. 




§ 4. EUDENDROBIUM. 


The. centre of the genus, rich in species, among wliicli are several of considerable beauty, although 
not of the greatest. They have long leafy stems, erect or pendulous, and flowers in lateral pairs or 
rarely in threes, with no trace of the feathery or tufted lip of the last section. Two divisions are 
conveniently made by attending to the form of the L'p. 

A. undivided* * 

30. D. macrophyllum Lmdley. 31. D. anosmum Td* 32. D. moniliforme Swartz, 33. D. crcrulescens LbuUaj; 
(alias D, Wallkhii), 34. D. nobilo Id, 33. D. tortile Id, 36. I), pulchellum lioxb, 37. D. Devonianum Paxton, 
33. D. Pierardi Roxh, 39. D. cretaceum Lindlcy, 40. D. cuciillatum R, Br, 41. D. Egertonire Lindl, 42. D. meso- 
chlorum Id, 43. D. crepidatum Id, 44. 1). transparens Wallich, 45. D. amoenum Id, 4G, D, macrostachyum 
Lindlcy. 47. D. gemellum Id, 48. D. foliosum A, Brongniart ^ (is this a Stachyobium ? or a new genus? or an 
Appcndicula ? ) 49. D. rugosum lAndl, 50. D. salacecnso Id, 51. D. chrysanthum Wallkli, 52. D. Paxtoni Zmti!/. 
53. D. ochreatum] Id, (alias D. Cambridgeanum Paxton.) 54. D. aureutn fd. ; (alias D. heterocarpum Wallicfi). 55. D. 
candidum WallicA, 56, D. nutans Lindlcy, 57. D. stuposum Id, 58. D. connatum Id, 

B. Lip tJirce-lohcd, 

69. D. longicornu Lindlcy, 60. D. Iluckeri Id, 61. D. sanguiiiolentum /ri. 62. D. aqueum Id. 63. D.revolutum 
Id. 64. D. excisura Id, 65. D. bilobuin Id. 66. D. calcaratum Id, 67. D. cruraenatuni Swartz, 68. 1). angulatum 
Wallich ; (see Doamotrichura No. 27). 69. D. biflorura SwoA'tz, 70. D. acuminatissimum Lindlcy. 71. D. Cunning- 
hamii /c^* 72. D. Luzonense 7(^. 73. D. trideutiferum 7ci. 74, D. tetraedro 7/mt^^ 


§ 5. PEDILONUM. 

The habit of Eudendrobiura, together with flowers in racemes, diminutive petals, and a long 
narrow naked lip, distinguishes tliis small group, among wliich tlic beauty of D. secujtdum typifies 
that of the remainder, 

75. D. secuo'lum WalUch. 76. D. crosum Lindlcy. 77. D. hymcnophyllum Id. 78. D. Kuhlii Id. 79. D. 
Hasseltii Id. 80. D. Reiuwardtii Id. 


§ 6. STACHYOBIUM. 

At tliis point the genus assumes its greatest development, and consequently its most conspicuous 
briUiaucy. Yellow is a prevailing colour. The species would merge in Pedilmmw, if it were not 
for the large full-grown petals, and broad dilated lip, which in some cases runs inwards into a kind 
of sock or pouch. Two divisions are again obtainable here, by observing the diflerences in the form 
of the lip. 


A. Lip undivided, 

81. D. mutabile Lindlcy, 82. D. sclerophyllum Id, 83. D. triadenium Id , ; (perhaps these three last are varieties 
of each other). 84. D. aduncum Id. 85. D. formosum Roxburgh, 86. D. rhombeuiu lAndky, 87. D. fimbriatum 
Hooka*. 88. D. polyanthura Wallkh. 89. D. sulcatum Lindlcy, 90. D. moschatum Wallich ; (aliils D. calceolus 
Hooker \ ali^s D. cupreum Herbert \ alias D. clavatum Wallich), 91. D. Dalhousianum Paxton. 92. D. calcaratmn 
A, Rich, 93. D. flavoscens Lindlcy, 94. D. nudum Id, 95. D. auriferum Id, 96. D. ramosum Id. 97. D. 
herbaceum Id. 98. D. japouicum Id, 99. D. cassythoides Id. 

B. Z//) thrce-lohed. 

100. D. Ileyneanum Lindlcy, 101. D.barbatulum Id. / (alias D.chlorops, Lindlcy). 102, D.lancifolium A. 

103. D. bicameratum Lindlcy, 104. D. elongatum A. Cnnn. 105. D. bicolor LxndUy. 106. D. catenatum Id, 
107, D, denudans Don, 108, D. alpestro Royle. 109. D. cuspidatum Lindlcy, 110. D. brevifiorum Id, 
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§ 7. CERATOBIUM. 

A remarkable form of the genus, w itli tall erect stems, flat leaves, and long racemes of flowers, 
conspicuous for the long narrow antcnme-likc petals. 

Ill, D. Mirbelianum Gaiidich, 112. D. veratrifolium LindUy. 1 1 3. D. macranthum A. Richard, 114. D. antennatum 
LindUy, 115. D. taurinum Id, 116. I), uudulatum R, Br. ; (alias D. discolor Lindlcy), 117. D. affine LindUy, 


§ 8. DENDROCORYNE. 

From this point the development of tlic genus diminishes. I'hc stem is contracted at the base, 
and club-shaped, with leaves at only the extreme (aid, as in the § SjuiUnum among Fjiidendrums ; 
the flowers are as in Eudenilrohlum and StaeJii/obium, The inflorescence may be made to constitute 
sectional diflerences. , 

A. Tnjlorescence terminal. (Chiefly Australian.) 

118. D. speciosuin Smith. 118. D. canal icu latum i?. /?r. 120. D. minulum i?. Br. 121. D. Kingianuin 

122. D. Veitcliianum Lindley. 123. D. tetragonum Cunninykam. 124. D. Macrasi LindUy, 125. D. loiigicolle 
LindUy, 

B. T nilortseencc lateral, 

126. I), chrysotoxuin LindUy, 127. D. Criffithianum 128. D. aggregatum 129. D. comprossum 

LindUy. 130. D. deusiflorum Wallkh. 131. D. Palpcbrte LindUy, 


§ 9. BOLBODIUM. 

Ill lieu of true stems tlicsc specitis are furnished witli pscndobulbs, sitting on a prostrate rlii'/omc. 
With tlie exception of D, Jcnlcimii they arc all obscure plants of no horticultural value. 

A. Jdp undivided. 

132. I). Jenkinsii Wallich. 133. D. braccatum Lindlcy. 1*54. I), ixuiscicola Id. 135. D. ])ygniti*um Id. 136. D. 
subacaide 137? D. iricuHitG LindUy. 138? D. plicatile 7x7. 139? D. lamellatuiii Id. 140 ? 1). pusillum 7<7. 

141 ? D. triflorum Id. 142. D. appciidicu latum Id. 

B. Lip thrcc-lijbcd, 

143. D. cxtinctorium /./wx/Ay* 114. D. iiiicrobolbon >7. 7?<xV((xxrx^. 145? 1). aiigusti folium 146 ? I), coiivexuin 

Id. 147 ? B. grandiflorum Id, 148 ? D. cyinbixlioides Id. 149 ? D. clongatum Id. 150 ? D. geininatum Id. 

§ 10. RHIZOBIUM. 

Obscure s])ecics, with nothing more than a creeping rliizome, bearing solitary coriaceous leaves. 

151. D. linguicforme >SVjar^c. 152. D. cucuraerinum W.MacUay. 15 ,*5. \n\^iomiovmG A. Ounnhiy ham, 154. D. 

rigidum R. Br, 

In addition to these, about a dozen other supposed species are to be found in books, but they arc 
so little known as to be umvorthy enumeration in this sketch. I), amplum of Wallich, along with 
some spurious Bolbophylls, forms a new genus called Sarcopodium, of which some notice will be 
taken luTeafter. 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 


185. Polygonum cuspidatum. SieLold and Zuccarmi A tall hardy liaiulsomc broad^loaved 
herbaceous plant from Japan. Plowers green, inconspicuous. Belongs to the Order of BuckAvlieats 
[Volygonaceci), Introduced by the Horticultural Society about the year 1825. (Fig. 90.) 

Wc translate the following account of this plant from Professor Morren’s statement in the Annrihs de Gand, vol. v. 
p. 461 : Rhizome herbaceous, stem straight, branching, flexible, smooth, round, hollow, spotted with purple. Leaves 
stalked, tnincated or rectilinear at the base, scarcely subcordate, broadly oval, bordered with red or wiUi a transparent 
edge, cuspidate, smooth on both sides, slightly rough on the under side along the nerves. Stipules obliquely truncate, 
smooth, naked at the edge, fow-nerved, purple, finally becoming torn, deciduous. Panicles axillary, divaricatingly 
branched ; racliis flexible ; branches slender, scurfy haired j bracts ochreiforra, oblicjuely cuspidate-truncate ; flowers 
in twos or threes, pedicels filiform, coloured, articulated, shorter than the tube of the perianth ; stamens 0, filaments 
petaloid, subulate, ovary triquetrous, styles 3 divaricating, aclienium elliptical, triquetrous with a 3-winged perianth, 
wings obcordate, opening longitudinally at the sutures. 
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stem is sometimes 1 0 feet high and throws out numerous lateral off-shoots ; the red stems and branches distinguish it 
immediately. The small but numerous flowers are greenish yellow and are borne on reddish pedicels. A mass of this plant 
produces a fine effect in gardens. It comes up in May and its stem dies in October. The root lives through the winter 
witliout either care or covering. It prefers a light soil. It can bear the hardest frosts. M. de Vriese has published an 
excellent drawing as well as an analysis of it ; ho says it 
is only to be found at present in M. Von Siebold's garden 
at Leyden. M. Von. Siebold declares that this plant is 
very fit for fixing loose sand, and it would be both interest- 
ing and useful to sec what it is good for in this resjKict, 
especially as M. Von Siebold has seen it employed for the 
purpose throughout Japan,” 

Although unknown to botanists this plant has been cul- 
tivated in the garden of the Horticultural Society for a 
quarter of a century. It originally came from China as 
llouttuynia cordata ; and for many years grew in an arti- 
ficial swamp, where it formed a very handsome bush during 
the summer. It has since been found to thrive perfectly in 
dry garden ground. During the period of its cultivation it 
has only flowered once, and then imperfectly. From a speci- 
men at tliat time preserved the annexed cut has been pre- 
pared. Where very handsome massive foliage is desired 
during summer only, this plant is of the greatest value, as 
for instance in foriViing rapidly a temporary screen, or in 
making a back ground to gaudy flowers with bad foliage. 

But as it dies to the ground with the first frost it makes a 
gap w’hich may be unsightly. We should not have thought 
that it would run by the root sufficiently to hold together 
blowing sand, in the manner suggested by Dr, V. Siebold. 

18G. Calociioutus pai.ijucs. Sc/iuUes. A 
tender bulbous plant from Mexico, belonging to the Lilyworts Flowers 
dirty brown, xyith a deej) triangidar spot at the base of each petal. 

(Fig. 91.) 

A dwarf grassy-leaved plant, with long loose few-flowered umbels of dirty pale 
brown flow"ei*s. Neither sepals nor petals havo any gland or depression in tho 
middle. Tho sepals arc shorter than tho petals, firmer, without any hairs. Tlio 
petals are obovatc, tapering to the base, rounded at the point, covered on the middle 
with a beard of hairs and fringed at the edge. Annales dc Oand^ t. 22.'5. 

1S7. Calanthe Masuca. Lindlei/. A beautiful terrestrial Orchid, 
witli purple flowers. Native of various parts of India. Introduced 
prior to 181-3. 

Native of India ; — according to Dr. Lindley, of "Nepal, Bengal, Ceylon, and probably Java.” It blossomed 
in 1842 with Messrs. Rollison, at Tootii'ig, but, though a handsome and really striking plant, it Jiad never been 
figtired. Our fine tuft of the plant at Kew, which blossomed in July and August, was derived from Mr. Clowes’ 
collections. 

Leaves large, herbaceous, oblong-lanceolate, tapering below, acuminated, plaited and striated. Scape erect, a foot and 
a half high, generally shorter than the leaves, terete, glabrous, terminated by a many-flowered raceme with handsome purple 
flowers. Bracts large, subulato-laiiceolate, membranaceous : the upper ohes coloured. Sepals and petals similar, oblong, 
acuminate, spreading. Lip three-parted, deep purple lateral lobes linear oblong, subfalcate, intermediate one broadly sub- 
cuncate : the base of tho lip below extends into a very long narrow spur, furrowed on one side and bifid at the 
point ; the base of the lip above on the disc bears a five-crested tubercle, the crests transversely furrowed. This 
being an Exist Indian terrestrial Orchid, requires to be grown in a moist tropical stove. It thrives in turfy peat 
containing a small portion of loam. On account of its soft fleshy roots adhering to the sides of the pot, it is desirable 
to use a shallow wide-mouthed pot, in order to avoid tearing the roots by frequent shiftings. In summer it may be 
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freely watered, but the pot must be well drained, so as to allow the water to pass off freely. Shading is necessary 
during bright sunshine. In winter it should be placed in a drier atmosphere, and especial care must be taken that no 


water be allowed to lodge in the folds of the young leaves. — BoU Mevy.^ 
t. 4541. 

Sir W. Hooker is mistaken in saying that it had not been pre- 
viously figured. An excellent representation of it was given in the 
Botanical Register for 1844, t. 37, where will be fomid the following 
remarks ; — 

« From the other purple species allied to it, this is readily known by 
the leaves as well as by the flowers. C. versicolor has leaves smooth 
on both sides ; C. purpurea dow'ny on both sides, especially beneath ; 
while this has down only on the under side. versicolor has white 
sepals and petals ; C. purpurea, and this, purple ones. While, however, 
C. agrees in the colour of its flowers, its lip is altogether 

different, being very narrow, with the lateral lobes quite round. 

“ C. Masuca should be potted in turfy heath-mould, mixed with a 
few pieces of potsherds. In summer it should receive an ample supply 
of water at its roots ; and where it can be avoided, little should bo 
allowed to fall on its leaves, otherwise tliu, young shoots will damp off. 
It enjoys a humid atmosphere and a high temperature; but as the 
leaves are very delicate, they will soon become scorched if shading is 
not carefully attended to. In winter little water will be required ; 
still it is necessary to keep the soil damp enough to preserve the bulbs 
from shrivelling. This is one of the most difficult of Orchidaceous 
plants to grow well.” 

ISS. STYLiDniM SAXivuAGOiDES. ]A)}(lley. A henuti- 
fill litllc griH'nhouse herbaceous plant, Aviili lomoii-c()lom*ed 
floAvcrs. Ih'loiigs to the ordtT of Styleworts. Native of 
Swan Eiver. Introduced by Messrs. Veitcli and Co. (i'ig. 
92.) 

This charming greenhovisc ])lant, raised from seeds from the Sw'an 
River SettU*mcnt, was sent by Messi’s. Veitcli and Sons of Exeter to 
the May Exhibition of the Horticultural Society for 1 8.50, under the 
name of /S. ciluiiuui. That plant, however, is a very different though 
nearly allied .species, with the paiiiele compound, and, as well as the 
scaly scape, clothed with long patent hairs, tipped with dark-coloured 
viscid glands, and >vitli flowers not half the size of the present one. 
Root ])ereunial, dividing at the crown so as to bear copious rosettes of 
densely imbrieatc<l, spreading, linear leaves, slightly incuiwed, yellow- 
green tinged with purple, tapering at the base, acute at the point, and 
there bearing a long hair or bristle ; the margins especially roughly 
fringed. Scax)es one or more from the centre of each rosette, a span 
or more high, quite smooth (except above), and there, and upon the 
flow’cr-stalks arul ovary, calyx and outside of the corolla, arq copious, 
short, glandular hairs. Flower-stalks with two glandular, oblong, red 
bracts above the middle. Ovary oblong, green, crowned with the 
oblong red lobes of the calyx. Corolla large (for the size of the plant), 
yellow. 

As regards their habit and places of growth, Styleworts may be 
compared to species of several British genera ; such as StaticCy 
Jasionfy Phyteuma, Plantayo, Samolusy and even Droscra, This' spe- 
cies is a native of Swan River, and must be treated as a greenhouse 
plant ; it requires no more artificial heat than is necessary to protect 
it from frost, and like many other small plants, it will thrive best when 
kept in a cool pit or frame ; but care must bo taken that it docs not 



suffer from damp in winter. Light peat soil is found to suit it. — Bot. Mag., t. 4529. 
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189. Gordonia javanica. Ilool-er. A tea-like stove plaut from Jj^va. Belongs to the Natural 
Order of Thcads. Flowers wliito, in the autumn. Introduced by Messrs. lloUison. (Fig. 93, a. 
represents the calyx, style, and stigma.) 


Our Garden is indebted to Messrs. Rollison^ of Tootinpf, for the plant of which a specimen is here figured. It was 
discovered by their collector in Java, probably in the mountains ; and has much the general habit of Thea or Camellia^ 
when its blossoms appear, in August and September, Our plaut is about two feet high, branched, and generally glabrous, 
llranches terete. L^^aves alternate, elliptical-lanceolate, coriaceous, evergreen, acuminated, entire, below tapering into 
a short petiole. Peduncles solitary, axillary, single-flowered, from the base of most of the upper leaves, and shorter than 
the leaves, erect, bearing two or tliree deciduous, spathulate, green bracteas below the calyx. Calyx of five very concave 
rotundato-clliptical, erect, slightly hairy sepals. Petals five, obovato, white, spreading, obliquely twisted. Stamens very 
numerous. Ovary globose, obscurely five-lobcd, five-celled, hairy. Stylo columnar. Stigma peltate, of five large, 
rounded, somewhat leafy, rays or lobes, the centre umbilicated. Fruit the size 
of a large garden-pea, globose, depressed at the top, half five-valvcd, woody. 

Not being aware of its locality, we have treated it as a stove plant ; but, judging 
from the nature of many of its allies, we may bo right in pi jsuming that it is 
from an elevated and temperate region, and if so, it would probably succeed in a 
warm greenhouse. It grows readily in loam and peat or leaf-mould, and is easily 
inci'eased by cuttings. — Bot. Mag.^ t. 45.39. 

190. Nyjiphaia micrantiia, GtiiUemin anil Perroftet. A 
Water from the Gambia, rc((uiriug a hotlious(!. Flowers 
showy, white. Introduced by the Earl 
of Derby. 

This very pretty Water-Lily was commu- 
nicated from the Tropical Aquarium of E. 

Silvester, Esq., the successful cultivator of 
Nymphaacae at North Hall, Chorley, Lan- 
cashire, ill August, 1350. It was received 
by him from Chatsworth, but it appears to 
have been impoi ted by Lord Derby, from the 
River Gambia. The long acuminated points 
of the leaves, and the viviparous axils of 
the lobes, aix* its most striking character ; 
and in these two important particulars, as 
well as in some others, this species agrees 
with a Senegambian one to w'hich 1 have 
referred it, viz., the N, micrantha of Guille- 
inin and Perrottet. If it docs not coincide in 
all points — such as the number of stiginatic 
rays — it must be remembered that aquatic 
plants are very variable, and we must not lay 
too much stress on differences of that kind. 

It is time the authors describe the flowers as 
blue, or pale blue, but native authentic spe- 
cimens in my herbarium appear to bo white. 

The leaf-stalks and flower-stalks both appear 
to be much lengthened (influenced, probably, 
by the depth of water in which they have 
grown) , tinged with red, taper, smooth. Leaves 
also quite smooth, elliptic, round in outline, 
pai-tly entire, partly irregularly toothed, the 
lower portion cut into two deep, much acu- 
minated, moderately spreading lobes, at the 
re-entering angle of whicli, as it were from 
the top of the petiole, gemmee, or little bulbs, 

appear and dcvelope themselves into young plants ! The underside of tlie leaf is pale green, tinged 



with pale purplish- 
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brown and minutely dotted. Flowers smaller than our common White 
Water-Lily, the size of AT. atdlata. Calyx of four sepals, pale yellow- 
green, and the numerous white or whitish petals aro lanceolate and 
very acute, not gradually passing into stamens, though the outer 
stamens are more petaloid than the inner ones. Stigma in our plant 
wHith eleven incurved obtuse yellow rays. This Water-Lily, being a 
native of Western Africa, requires to bo grown in a warm stove. It is 
remarkable from the circumstance of its producing a viviparous bud 
at the sinus of the leaf on the upper surface, which bud ultimately 
becomes a separate plant . — BoL Mag.^ t. 4535. 

]91. CoccoLOBA MACBOPiiYLLA. Desfoutaines. A 
uoble simple stemmed erect tree, witli large leathery leaves 
and straiglit spikes of crimson flowers. Belongs to the Buck- 
wheat Order {^Polygonacea^. Native of Soutli America? 
Introduced by the Boyal Botanic Garden, Kew. (Big. 91.) 

One of the most striking plants which has flowered in the great 
stove of the Royal Gardens during the year 1850, is that here repre- 
sented, of which plants were long since received from Pari.s, under the 
name of Coccoloba macrophi/lla of Desfontaines. The name is far from 
appropriate, for the leaves yield greatly in size to the C. puhcscats, the 
latter being three or four times tho size of the pi'esent. Our •jilaiit, 
however, equals the pubcsccna in height (our largest plant being twenty- 
three feet high) : it tapers gracefully upwards, is leafy all the way 
up, and terminated at the top by a dense compact thick club-shaped 
raceme of flowers, of which the raclu.s, pedicels, and flowers are of the 
richest scarlet. This raceme continued in great beauty for two months, 
and when looked down upon from tho gallery above, backed as it was 
by dark-green foliage, it presented a beautiful object. The drawing 
was made in July. A plant, with simple or scarcely divided, furrowed 
erect stems, twenty to thirty feet high ; leafy from below to the top. 
Leaves altorn.*te, distant, dark green, a foot or more long, horizontally 
spreading, cordate-ovate, half-slem-claspiiig, sessile, acute or acumi- 
nate, strongly nerved, wrinkled and rotieiilated, ratlier blistereii. 
Raceme terminal, suhsessilo, erect, two or more feet long, the flowers 
so numerous and dense that they appear to form a compact cylindrical 
spike ; every part of a rich scarlet colour, save the stigmas, which are 
yellow. Tube of the calyx funnel-shaped ; limb cut into 4 — 6 rounded 
concave lobes. Stamens 8 — 1*2, monadelplious below. Ovary ti*i- 
quetrous, red. Styles 3. Stigmas capi bite. Fruit berried, red. Tho 
genera Coccoloba^ Triplarh, and PodopU ra arc the tropical representa- 
tives of the Order PolggonaciW, and may be viewed as examples of 
the genera Rlicuviy Riimcjc, and Polygonuiiiy taking the form of trees 
or shrubs. They are natives of the West Indies and tropical America^ 
and often attain a considerable height. They 
generally have large entire coriaceous leaves, and jQ 

bear spikes or racemes of flowers, succeeded by /Ml g\ 

bunches of berry-like fruit, which, as many of tho ^ 4!' 

species inhabit tho shores, have given rise to the /ffOSnlM 

Pmglish name, sea-side grapes.” Tho present spo- X ' 
cicB appears to be a tall- growing tree : our plant is ( 

now ten ( 0 , 11 . twenty- three ; see the early part of — 

this paragraph) feet high, and with its broad stiff y W 

leaves and long erect spike of red flowers, has a WW 

very striking appearance. It requires to be kept 
in the stove, grows freely in light loam, and may be i 

increased by cuttings treated in the usual way for I 

tropical plants of like nature. — Bot, Mag.y t. 4538. VI 
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192. AiniYXCHiL'jr LABKOsiur. An inconspicuous stove epiphyte, Avith small brown and yellow 
Flowers. Introduced by Geo. Cornwall Legh, Esep, M.P. Flowered in October with Sir Pliilip 
dc Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. Native of Tropical Asia. 

Arhynchium. Epipliytum ; foUis distichJs, coriaceia. Sepala et pctala explanata, libera, baai ceqvialia. Lahdlum 
sessile calcaratum aaceiulena eavnosuiii, calcare vacuo, lamind indiviaa. Co?Mmwanana, teres, basi baud producta, atigmato 
circular!. A nilu m siibrotunda, ^-locularia, mcmbrauacea, depreasa. Pollinia 4, gominata, eequalia ; caudicuU subulata, 
glaiidubi triaiigulari membranacea aemilibcrri. Roddluni truncatuiu. 

A, lahrosum. LabelUim caniosuin, baai con^avun! biauriculatuu*, calcaro ascendente obtuso vacuo recurvo, ore iucrassato 
fere clauso ; lamina lutea carnosa crassissima rugosa ovali, horhontaUter iissd, calcaria convexitati adnata. 

For a couple of tlowors of this curious little orchid, wc are indebted to Sir Philip Egerton, with whom it flowered in 
the middle of October. Tt was purchased two or three years since, by Mr. Cornwall Legh, at one of Stevenses sales of 
East Indian Orchids ; but nothing further is know’n of its history. It is described as a plant with the habit of a small 
Vanda, or of a Sarcochile. The flowers are about an inch in diameter, placed at equal distances on a raceme. Tho 
fragment before us bore 4, about half-an-inch apart. The sepals and petals are narrow, blunt, leathery, purplish brown, 
spotted with dull yellow ; the second smaller than tho first. “ The lip is a hollow curved blunt horn, rising from tho base 
of the column with its convexity upwaivls ; on the convexity lies a flat yellow wrinkled fleshy tongue, which seems as if 
it consisted of two layers; at the baso tho lip is concave, and has on either side a short truncated ear, with which it clips 
the column. The colunin is taper, short, straight, with a nearly circular stigma. 

No known genus can receive this singular plant, unless it is thrown into tho crowd of Saccolabcs, among which, 
however, it would scarcely be sought ; for its thick fleshy lip is very ditterent from tho thin membrane found in that 
genus. Moreover it is essentially distinguished by its rosfel not bidiig extended into a long beak, as is the case in all 
genuine Saccolabcs and Sarcanlhs. As for Sareochilus, which it is said to resemble, that genus is quite different in the 
long narrow foot on which the lip is placed, as well as in the nature of the lip itself. 


193. PiTCAiKMA Jacksoni. Ifoolxr. A very handsome stove Bronieliad, with scarlet flowers. 
Native of Guatemala. Tiflroduced by Jackson of Kingston. 

This very handsome Pitcairnia was flowered by Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, who imported it in a very young state, 
among tufts of Orchidcous plants from Guatemala. Its nearest affinity is probably with P, bnmcluvfolla. Leaves 
a foot and more long, subulato-ensiform, striated, attenuated above and below, upper half only spinuloso-serratod, the 
rc.st entire, abcAo dark green and naked, below clothed with a whitish floccoso or pulverulent substance. Scape leafy 
below, jndverulcnt, beariug an erect raceme of liandsonic scarlet flowers. Pedicels braetcated, .’tanding out almost 
horizontally, and, as well as the calyx, pulverulent. Calyx of three, imbricated, erect sepals, about three quarters of an 
inch long, red with a yellowish margin. Corolla scarlet, nearly three inches long, curved. Tropical America and the 
West Indian islands are the native places of the genus Pitcairnia. They generally inhabit dry places, where there is 
little or no soil. They increase by suckers, and ultimately become dense ciespitose tufts, sometimes found growing on 
trees. They appear able to bear a great degree of heat and drought, but in a state of cultivation they improve in 
aj)pearance by allowing them a due share of moisture. This pretty species has flowered in the Orchid-house, under the 
influence of a moist and warm atmosphere, in which it appears to thrive. A soil composed of light loam and peat suits it. 
It is increased by taking off the young suckers, which root freely without the aid of a bell-glass. — Bot. Marf. 
t. 


194. Kooiera AMfENA. VlanclmK {alias Rondolclia tliyrsoirloa of Gardens.) A hothouse 
sihnib, with clusters of rose-coloured llowers. Native of Guatemala. Belongs to the Cinebonads. 
Introduced by Mr. Skinner. (Fig. 95.) 

This, and another species resembling it, appears occasionally from among the earth and rubbish hanging to the Orchids 
imported from Guatemala. They resemble Viburnums, and more especially T^aunistines, but with red or rose-coloured 
flowers. That now figured is common under the name of Rondeletia thyrsoidea, and is a species of considerable 
beauty. All the parts are covered with soft hairs. The leaves are oblong, rather the broadest at the base, nearly 
sessile, with large ovate intermediate stipules. Tl»o flowers, of a bright rose a little mixed with yellow at the throat, 
are in very short compact roundish cymes terminating the young branches. Tho lobes of the calyx are five, obtuse, 
short ; the corolla is salver-shaped with its five flat lobes oblong and cmarginate, while the tube is slightly enlarged 
upwards. M. Planchon makes the following remarks upon the genus in the Flore des Sei'reSy t. 442. 

By a gi’eat good fortune w’e arc able to create at least two well defined genera from the chaos of different species 
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thrown together under the name of Rondeletia^ and to make one of these genera known by four new species, all orna- 
mental, all recently introduced into our hothouses ; to alhx, in short, to charming shrubs the name of the most active 
promoter of agriculture and horticulture in Belgium.” (M. Charles Rogier, Minister of the Interior in the Belgian 
Cabinet) 

“ The four species of Rorfiera^ of which we speak, inhabitants of the temperate regions of Guatemala whc'rc Lyt^aste, 
Skinneri is found in its glory, have just produced, in M. Van Houtte’a houses, their corymbs of pretty pink flowers, the 
limb of which, spreading like a star, encloses a tuft of golden hairs by w'hich their throat is closed. Their want of size 

and brilliancy is compensated by the 
time which they last, their agreeable 
though slight odour, their prf)fusion, and 
delicate colour. All four sjiecies are 
much alike, their diflTerences being such 
as none but a botanist can appreciate. 
Their general appearance, their foliage, 
their stipules, their inflorescence, arc all 
similar. They form a perfectly natural 
genus, approaching Roiidihthfy but dis- 
tingnished from it by the absence of the 
prominent ring in the throat of the 
corolla.” To this M, Van IToulto adds 
the following remarks upon their cultiva- 
tion : — 

The Pof/ifTas, like the splendid 
epiphyte Lycasic Hktiineri which their 
branches perhaps 
support, inhabit the 
high, and conse- 
quently temperate 
regions of Guate- 
mala. They grow 
vigorously in our 
climate in the open 
air, in the shade in 
sv miner, and are 
contented with a 
cold or temperate 
house in winter. If 
cultivated in a hot- 
house their periotl of flowering is hastened, as it may be also by other means. The soil they prefer is a light mixture of 
peat or leaf-mould and a little sand. They should be frequently watered. They may he propagated by cuttings, 
under a bell-glass, in a moist atmosphere and ou a warm bottom.” 

The four species which M. Blanchon enumerates are R, amrena, Mcncchma, Roczlii, and clrr/rnis ; they seem to differ 
in very slight circumstances. In the same work this author proposes a genus, also cut off Hond<*letia, for which ho 
offers the name of Arachnoihryx^ and to which ho refers the Rondeletias huddle ioidcs, lun/jlora, and rcjhxa of Beiitham 
with the dUcolor of Humboldt and some others. 



195. PoTENTiLLA oCHiiEATA. LhuUeij. A liartly shrub with yellow flowers, beloni^iiuj to the 
lloseworts. Native of the Himalayas. Plowers in September; Introduced to the Botanic (Jarden, 
Glasncvin, by Major Madden. (Pig. 96.) 

This very curious and handsome plant bears a near relation to the Shrubby Potcntil, so well known in Gardens. It 
was found in Sirmore by Capt. Gerard ; and we have a wild specimen from Dr. Roylc, from sonic otlicr part of the 
Himalayas. It forms a dwarf liairy bush, with weak spreading brown branches. TJie leaves are hctwecii jiiiiiiate and 
digitate, short-stalked, with membranous dilated brown stipules as long as the stalks ; the leaflets vary in number from 
five to nine, are grey, oblong, rolled back at the edge, and much wrinkled, wliitish and hairy on tlie underside ; the 
uppennost pair are decurrent at the base, the others taper to the point of insertion ; .some are usually two-lohed. The 
flowers are terminal, nearly sessile in the garden specimen, but conspicuously stalked in those found by Capt. Gerard. 
There are five bracts external to the calyx, linear-lanceolate, very hairy, with a distinct red scabrous keel ; the sepals are 
of the same length, triangular, yellow inside ; the petals nearly circular, firm and bright yellow. 
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Whoa first received from the Botanic Garden, Glasnevin, it was remarked to be so much stouter in all its parts than 
the Ochreate Potentil, that it was mistaken for some variety of tho Bush Potentil (P. arhmciUa Don ; alias P. rigida 
Wallich) ; for tlie wild specimens of the species have very narrow leaves, white with long hairs, and a more slender 
manner of growth. A more careful examination, however, shows that this is really a mere garden state of the Ochreate. 
The Bush I’otentil is a plant of more vigorous growth, with* bright green, not grey foliage ; the leaflets in tlirees, or at 
most in fives, and by no means wrinkled on tho under side ; its flowers arc, moreover, each furnished with ten bracts, cither 
wholly separate, or pai’tially united in pairs, a circumstance by which it is immediately distinguishable from all the forms 
of the Shrubby Potentil (P. fruticosa)* It is well figured in Wallich’s Plaiito) Asiaticie ; but very ill defined by 
Lehmann. 

The following short characters will sorvt to distinguish tht truly fruticose Potentils, which form a very peculiar 
section of that great genus ; — 

* Flowers Yellow, 

1. The Shrubby Potentil (P.fruticosa L. ; alias P* ftoribumla Pursh). Bracts five, narrow, smooth on the keel, longer than 

the sepals. Leaflets five, linear-lanceolate. 

2. The Bush Potentil (P. arbiiscida D. Don ; alias P. wpatensh Id.; alu\a P. rigida WaTlich). Bracts ten, the length of 

the sepals. 

.T The Ochreate Potentil (P. ochreata Lindlcy in Walliclrs Catalogue). Bracts five, rough on the keel, the length of 
the sepals. Leaflets oblong, five to nine, much wrinkled beneath. 

* * Flowers Wiiitr. 

4. The Sales of Potentil (P. Salesovii Steph.) An erect bush. Loaves hoary beneath, serrated at the edge. 

5. The Glabrous Potentil (P. glabra Loddiges). A half trailing bush. Leaves smooth, entire at the edge. 
















(Platf, 

THE GILLlliS POINCIANA. 

(rOINCIANA OILLIKSlI.l 


A ITalf-hanhj Shrjihy of great heaufi/y from CTTiTj,*^<^?o??/7i??^ to the Orr?er 0/ LFAii'MiKOiis Plants. 


5'pcciftc CT>Tractn*. 


THE aiLLTES POINCIANA.— Unarmed. Loaves biiiin- 
iiato ; lenfiets in about twelve rows on a side, oblong. 
I^achis, bracts, &c., covered with a coarse brown glandular 
coating. Sepals fringed Avith hairs and glands, dis- 
articulating r.t the base, closely covered when young by 
bracts of the same nature. Petals erect. Stamens very 
long, red. * • 


POINCIANA Gl LLIE^JT,— Inermis, bdiis bipinnatls, 

foliolis utrinrpin seriebus 1*2 oblongis, radii bractedsque 
glandulosis, sepalis fiinbriatis ciliaiis et glandulosis basi 
artieiilatis, bracteis coiiformibiis dense iinbricatis, petalis 
ercctia, staminibiis longissimis declinatiri sanguineis. 


Poinciana Gilliesii llouhi'y Bot, MimlL t. 1‘20, Bot, t. 400G ; alihi^ Erythrostemon Gilliesii Linh, Kluf-.xrtty (nut Otto, 
Iconts plantar iiniyi, 3!) ; Cmsalpinia Gilliesii IValla’/i ; ‘^Cfcs. macrantha Iklik Ind. San. Monsp. j». 


Ai^TiiouGU this fine plant is not absolutely new, yet it is so very little known as to deserve being 
once more brought before the public by means of a e{)lourecl (ignre. According to Dr. riillii's, its 
discoverer in Mendoza, an arid province of the republic of Chili, it is ‘'called by the natives Mdl 
(h (yjos, and is very abundant in the cultivated parts of the province, where, it has the benefit of the 
water used in irrigation, seeming to be incapable of living on the dry arid lands, which are not 
under cultivation. Along the southern frontier of the province of IMendoza, between the rivers 
Diamante and Atiiel, it is found abundantly with other shrubs in sheltered situations ; also among 
thickets along the western side of the E-io Quarto, Jicar the western boundary of the Pampas ; those 
plants to be found growing in Duenos Ayres owing their origin to seeds sent from IVIendoza. 
They do not ascend farther than to the foot of the mountains, neither are any traces of them to be 
seen in the province of San Juan, which follows Mendoza to the north, along the foot of the 
Cordillera of the Andes. The llowcrs have a sickly disagreeable smell, and are supposed by the 
common people to be injurious to the sight. Hence its vernaeuLar name ^ Mai <le Ojos.”* 
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Tin: GILLIES POINCIAKA. 


it has occasionally llowcrod in tins country, in the open air, during summer. The specimen 
now represented was so produced this autumn in the Nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, where it 
was trained to a wall, and blossomed in July. cannot, however, hope to see it in beauty unless 

guarded from severe frosts, as when against a ^'conservative widl.'^ 

Sir AV. Hooker, who first published it, refers it wit^jgut hesitation to the genus Poinciana of 
Tournefort ; AVallicli and Delihi placed it in Cmsalpinia ; and Dr. Klotzsch has formed out of it a 
new genus called Erythrostemon, concerning which he writes ; Erythrostemon dilfers from Poinciana 
in its pod, and in its sulphur-yellow unexpanded flowers ; from Cacsalpinia in the enormous length of 
its stajiiens ; from lleterostemoii in its long distinct stanums ; from all those genera in its 
polygamous flowers.'’^ He also gives a description of the pod ^of the plant, which, although 
unacknowledged, is, we observe, little more than a copy of Sir William Hookcr^s statement 
concerning it. 

IVobably it is not a true Poinciana, that is to say^ a legal associate of Poinciana elata^ from which 
its deciduous calyx, its long deciirved stameiKs, and its erect ])etals, seem to separate it, ind(*pendently 
of any peculiarity in the legume; hut in the absence of a more full ac(|uaintance with these species, 
we abstain from interfering w ith 8ir AA'illiam HookePs name. As Air. Bentham observes to us, " if 
Poinciana data be taken as tlic true lype of ilui gtmus, P. GiUiesii is sf’arccly a congencu-, and 
Klotzsch^s name may possibly be ado]jt(ul. . P. cannot bo generically separatiMl froTu 

(.\esalpiuia. But whether P, (JilUcsii be really distinct or not from Qesalpinia remains to b(j 
investigated.^^ 
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tPLATE 29.] 


THE CEIMPEl) GUELDRES ROSE. 

(VIBURNUM PLICATUM; vnr. DILATATA) 


A Greenhouse {!) Shruh^ from China, helonglng to the Natural Order o/ CAPUiFOir.s. 


Specific Cl)<iractrr. 


THK CRTMPJAJ GUELDRES ROSE.— Leaves rounded 
at the base, ovate or roundish-ovate, abruptly pointed, finely 
serrate, closely ribbed and veined so as to appear plaited, 
smooth on the upper, closely downy on the under side ; 
llowers radiating, all sterile in the cultivated plant, 
enlarged and collected in a globose cynic. 


VIBURNUIM PLICA mi/.— Foliis c basi rotundntA ovatia 
v. ovato-siiborbieularibiis cuspidal is argute .serratis dense 
venoHO-costatiset plicatis superne glabris subtustonn‘ntosis, 
floribus radiantibus in planta eulta 'omnibus sterilibus 
dilatatis ei in cyinam globosam congcHtis. 


Viburnum jdicatum Thu)ihay ; Skhohl mid Znccarmi, FI. I. HI, t. 3H ; Botanical Rdjistn', IH17. t. .51. 


'piris jilant, ])rocurc{l for the IJorticnlturiil Society by ]\lr. I'ortiiiie, is described in their Journal 
as "a liandsomo deciduous busli, bearing some, resemblance to the N. American / ihimmm 
Jlr. Fortune, says that it is a native of the northern parts of the Chinese ihiipin^, 
where it was found by him cultivated in the gardens of tin', rich, by whom it was much admired. 
When full grown, it makes a bush eight or ten feet high. It is a most profuse bloomer, fonning 
numerous heads of snow-ball flowers, like the common CJuehln's Hose. It is (ixpccted to prove 
hardy in England; but this requires to be ascertained by actual trial. At any rate, it will probably 
become a favourite in our gardens. 

Sicbold and Zuccarini speak of it thus : — '‘This Viburnum is one of the. most beautiful plants that 
are eultivated in Japan. Its name, Salauma Tcvmri, indicates tlnit it inhabits Satsuma, the most 
southern province of Kiusia (31° JM. lat.). It was probably in the Ix'ginning imported from China, 
Now-a-days, it is seen in every garden. Its balls of while sterile flowers give it the appearance of 
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THE CKLMPED GUELDUES ROSE. 


the GueUlrcs Itose : its habit, and broad oval plaited (criiiii^ed) leaves, arc more like those of 
the Wayfaring Tree {Vihunium Lantana) ; but it only grows from four to six feet high.^^ 

Whellier or not it shall prove to be hardy, it is certainly, even as a greenhouse plant, a/i object 
of much interest, and well wortli cultivating even among small selections of species. 

The tendency to form distended sterile Howers, to which this owes its beauty, is one which has 
attracted little attention. That it docs not indicate natural aflinity is plain from a comparison of the 
very ditl’ercnit ordt^rs in which the tendency is maniCfjsted, as in Umbellifers, Ilydrangeads, and 
Oru(*ifers, when' it occurs in the corolla. Nor is it wholly the result of domestication ; for we believe 
that lu) instance is known in which tlie peculiarity has been obst'rvcul, unless the plant is partially 
thus delbrmed when wild. For instance, among Viburnums, the only certainly known snow-ball 
sorts are Opuluti^ Oxj/coccufi, moUe, plicafum, macrocephabm^ — all of which have sterile radiant 
tiowers when wild. Indeed the present plant, witli, only a part of its llowers in this states, would, 
we suspect, be handsomer tliaii the ])erfect monster wo possess : at least the appearance of the wild 
specimens justilies the conjcctiu’e. This wild state was observed by Fortune, in Hay, 1844, both 
at Tcintung aiid Ningpo, where specimens wen' collected. 

Very h'w plants have yet found tlu'ir way into circulation, owing to the unhealthy condition 
in which the originids ai’rived, and the length of time that elapsed before they recovered. It is 
probal)le, however, that tlii' plant will now become common, as well as the Large-headed sort 
^ HiacrocvpJtalirfii ) . 
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THE LONG-PETALED EPIDENDRUM. 

(EPIDENDHLM L( »N(; Il'ETALE M.) 


A IStom Epiphyte, from Guatemala, bclovying to the Natural Order of OituiiiDs. 


5'licrtfit Cftamrtrr. 


TITE lONO-PETALEU EPIDENDIIUM, — Psc'udobulbs 
oviitc. Leaves in pairs, strai/^lit, sworcl-sliaped, blunt. 
Panicle looser Tiiucli lonjjjor tlian tlie leaves. Sepals and 
petals alike in form, spatlmlate, stalked, blunt. Lip poste- 
rior, free, tliree-lobed ; the stalk callous ami concave, the 
segments rounded, those at the side erect, that in the 
middle convex, much larger, notched at the end, wavy, 
with numerous elevated coloured radiating veins. 


EPIDENDRUM LONOIPETALUM : pseudobulbis ovatia, 
folds binis rectis ensatis obtusis, j>anicula laxa multb lon- 
giore, sei>alis petalisjjue conforinibua spathulatis unguicu- 
latis obtusis, labelli postici liberi trilobi ungue coiicavo 
calloso laciniis rotundatis lateralibus erectis intermedio 
eonvexo multb majore einarginato undiilato veiiis jduribus 
elevatia coloratis radiantibus. 


Epidendrum aromaticum, var. of some (otrdens. 


'pEN years liave made; a great difference in our knowledge of American Oreliids. At that time they 

had been studied ordy, and very imperfectly, u])on dried specimens. Lately, by the imjmrlations 
of the TTortienltnral Society and Mr. Skinner, they have bceom.i familiar to ns in a living slate, and 
opportunities have been afforded of eoirecting many early errors. Among those; (‘rrors was the 
reduction of this ])larit to E. aromaticum, to which its flowers bear some resemblance when ill dried, 
and only then. It is, in ffict, a species perfectly distinct from all others, and not very nearly related 
to any, except tlie green Ej)idendrum (A', virem), whose s(‘pals and j)etals are much shorter, acute, 
with a white and green lip, the three lobes of which arc not very different in size. 

This plant is very sweet-scented, with a long straggling panicle of dull brownish-])urple and 
green petals relieved by a white IR), beautifully marked by straight crimson veins on a yellow ground. 
It is a native of Guatemala, wlicnce the Horticultural Society obtained it, and requires aU the beat 
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oJ' ii good Orcliid-houso, coiiibiiiod witli a long and perfect rest for at least four months. Treated 
thus, it How (US abundantly, and remains in perfection for several weeks. 

The species bedongs to the division of Eneyclian Epidcmdrums, having a m(!mbranous dip with 
three deej) lobes, of which the middle one is blunt, or very slightly acute, and a smooth rachis. Of 
tliat large division the species at present known are the following : — 


K. Lhnlh in Bot. Bcf/.^ mine, 17 J (B. imlyan- 

tha.n. Fiviich GariU*ns); psciulobulbis subrotundo-ovatis 
oa'^pitosis iiionoph^’llis, folds ligulatis coriaceis obtusis 
sca|)<t brevioribus, paiiicula iiutaiito iniiltiHora, braeteis 
ovatis aoutis stpianiifornnb\4s, sepalia pctalisqiio Hncari- 
obloiigis tossellatis cequalibus obtiisia conniveiitibus, labolli 
liberi tripartiti lobis latoralibus crectis linearibus apice 
rotundatis intormedio acuto ovali null to bntvioribus, callo 
sulcato piano elevato ad basin lobi intorniedii. — Cuba . — 
Flowers small, dull y ellow, tessellated, with a pink spot in 
the centre of a white lip. 

E. chlorolciicum Iloohr in Bof. Mag,<y t. Iir>rj7 ; {E. chloran- 
tin HI Lindl. in liot. Keg., 1838, niisc. ‘J8) ; pseudobul- 
bosum, foliis coriaceis ligiilatis apice rotundatis obscure 
bilobis iiuetpuilibus, racoino erecto paniculato, sepal is 
petaliscpie subcettualibus lineari-lauceolatia obovatis, labelli 
trilubi liberi lobis lateralibus linearibus obtusis inllcxis 
intermedio ovato acuininato crispulo multd brevioribus ; 
disco venis elevatis calloso, — IJLnicmra . — Flowers pale 
green without spots, and a white lip. 

10. virgatuin Lhull. in. IlooJar's Jouni.f iii. 8.3; pseudo- 
bulbis ovatis (tblongisve sub-compressis nigosis, foliis hinis 
teriiistpie convexis suhundulatis acutis glaucis unciam 
lalis, panicula virgatd ramis longis gracilibus, sepalis 
lanccolatis petalisque dupld angustioribus patentibus dis- 
coloribu.^t, labelli hastati lobis lateralibus acutis patentibus 
intermedio subrotuiulo-obovato acuto ; callo maximo ro- 
tundato jione basin. — Mt.dco. — The habit of E, ritdliiiuni, 
but uitli more glaucous leaves. Flowers small, dirty 
green stained with brown, arranged in a very long lax 
graceful panicle, the branches of which are simple, and 
sometimes as much as a foot long, with nearly twenty 
flowers on each. The lip is whitish yellow. Scape some- 
times seven feet high. 

E. brachiatum A, Eirhanl ; “ ps<‘udobulbis ovoideis 1-pbyl- 
lis ; fob oblongo-clliptico acuto ; flor. parvulis numerosis, 
bruniieis, panieulatis : labcllo albido Irilobo, lobis latera- 
libus angustis falcatis, intermedio obovali acuto.”- — Afcxh'o. 

Yt.lAukmrwxm Klotzsch in AUg. gartenzeitf Sipt. *2*2, 18*2.0; 
{E. pastnrd Link et Otto abbibl. t. 12) ; pseudobulbis 
fusiformibus ‘2-3-pliyllis, foliis ensifonnibus recurvis ra- 
cerno ])aucifloro longioribus, sepalis pateiitissiiiiis lineari- 
lanceolatis, j>etalis conformibus angustioribus, labelli lobis 
lateralibus miniitis erectis intermedio ovato-oblongo erpspo 
venis elevatis sub colummi jaibescente. — Me^rko . — Flowers 
small dull yellow, streaketl with purple. Lip nearly 
white. 

E. coiicolor L. no. 12. ; foliis in pseudohulbos confertos 
lenticnlares solitariis lato-lanceolatis-acutis, scapo filiformi 


*^-floro, sepalis ligulatis, |H;talis linearibus, labello tripartite 
laciniis integris intermedia niajoro. — Mexico. — A slender 
plant. Flowers pale yellow, whole coloured, with a sti'iated 
labclliim. 

I E. Pastoris L. no. 7 ; Klotzsch in Allg. gartenzeit, &pt. 2*2, 

' 1838 ; « caulc repente radicante, pseudobulbis oblongis 

compressis 2-3-phylli8, foliis linearibus acutis carinatis 
laxiusculo-subtortiiosis, floribus racemosis, perianthii fo- 
liolis paten ti-subincurvis margine recurvis extus sordide 
flavis intus lineis longitudinalibus purpureo-fuscis striatis, 
sepalis liueari-subspathulatis acuminatis, pehilis spathulatis 
acutis, labello trilobo albido dein luteo lobis lateralibus 
majoribus basi semiluiiatis integerrimis glabria hevibus 
basin columna) orbiciilatim amplectentibus lituris traiis- 
versalibus pnrpureis medio cordato deflexo niinoro glabro 
aeiito margine basique recurvo pimctis miiuitis pnrpureis 
ornato, eolumna semitercti fusca adaj)icem lutea tridentatA 
deiitibus obtusis, periearpiis elongatis acuto-triquetris.” — 
Mexico. — Flowers fragrant, like Vanilla. 

1 E. Oviilum ill Bot. Beg., 184t3, mkc. 71 ; pseudobulbis 

oviformibus dipliyllis, foliis Unearilms canaliciilatis acutis, 
scapo filiformi foliis paulo longioro 3-floro, w'palis lineari- 
bns 3-vcniis, petalis angustioribus spathulatis, labelli tri- 
lobi lobis latei'alibus acutis intermedio dilatato rotundato 
venis radiaiitibus glaudiilosis variegate, eoluiniue tridon- 
tatie dentibus lateralibus rotundatis deiitieulatis. — ^fexico. 
— A curious little plant, in the way of E. ptfstoria, or lmc~ 
tesreus. or w icuhire. The sepals and petals are olive- 
green ; the lip white, with crimson glandular radiating 
veins. 

E. hractesceiis 7v/?n//. in Bot. licg., 1 8-10, yn /.*</•. 122 ; psciido- 
bulbis ovatis coGspitosis 3-4-]>liylHs, foliis linearibus, scapo 
debili 3-1-floro, bracteis inflinis foliaceis floribus longio- 
ribus siipremis obsohdis, floribus nutantibus longe peduii- 
cnlatis, sepalis pctnlisque lineari-lanceohitis aeuiniiiatis 
discoloribus labello longioribus, labelli liberi lobis latera- 
libus ai>iec recurvis obtusis subdentatis intermedio un- 
guiculato subrotuiido- ovato mult*') longiore seeus unguem 
elevato sulcato pubescentc.— — This is one of the 
prettiest of the small species. The pseudohulbs aro 
exactly ovate, closely clustered, and about as large as a 
pigeon’s egg. The flowers have a beautifully but delicately 
painted white lip, the gay effect of which is heightened by 
the contrast with the dingy purple of the long narrow 
sepals and petals. 

E. aciculare Bateman in Bot. Reg., 18*11, 7riisc. 98 ; psoudo- 
biilbis oblongis diphyllis, foliis linearibus canaliculatis 
acutis racemo simplici lequalibus, sej»alis petalisque lineari- 
lanceolatis tequalibus acutis, labelli laciniis lateralibus 
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ascendciitibufl linearibuD obtusis apico reciirviu iiitcrmediil ' 
ovato-oblongA subundulatd (pictA) ftautiu-- Bahau) ns . — 

A gay little species, with long narrow loaves, a slender 
erect raceme of six or seven flowers, whose sepals and 
petals arc dull purple, Aud lip white, enlivened with rosy 
veins. , 

E. LindlJnBot,Reg,i 1838,m/«c. 43; pseiidobulbosum, 
foliis ligulatis coriaceis obtusis dorso rotundatis, raceino 
erecto paniculato, sepalis petalisquc obovato-lincaribus 
subrequalibus, labclli trilobi liberi lobis lateralibus lineari- 
bus acutiusculis subfalcatis coluinnam amplexantibus 
margine aiiteriore plicato intermedio ovali acuto crispo 
multo brevioribus, disco venis elevatis calloso. — Bmcrara. 

— Resembles E, odoratissumun ; with dull yellow flowers, 
neatly striped with crimson. It is nearly related to 
E, chloroleucim'i from which its leaves readily distinguish it. 

E.graniticum lAndL in Hooker's Joiim.y iii. 8.3; pscudobulbis 
ovatis attenuatis 2-phyllis, foliis ensiformibus panicula 
multiflora brevioribus, sepalis petiilisrpie patentibus laiieo- 
olatis sukequalibus acutis, labelli trilobi laciniis later.alibus 
lincari oblongis obtusis intermedia uuguiculata obovata 
apice iiiflcxo acuto ; callo elevato acumiiiato secus medium 
canaliculato, columna sub apice auriciilata.— Giiayana. 

— A fine species closely allied to E. Jlavmn, It has a 
panicle regularly branched up to the apex, nearly a foot 
and a half long, w’ith each side branch having from 2-4 
flowers. According to Mr. Schomburgk, the sepals and 
petals are green dotted with purple, the labellum white 
with a purple stain at its base, the flowers aromatic, the 
stem six feet high. 

E. gracile Lindl. in Bot. Reg., t. 1765; foliis in pscudohulbos 
ovatos corrugates pluribus lorato-ensi form i bus, racemo 
simplici longissinio, se])ali8 oblongis potalis(iuo cuneatis 
patentibus, l.abelh fere liberi trilobi lobis lateralibus 
seiniovatis intermedio oblongo crispo obtusissimo duplb 
miiioribus disco bicostato.— i^aAo/aajf. — Flowers green, 
lip yellow, lined with purple, 

E. viridillorum Lindl. in Bot. R^g.; {Encydia viridijlora 
Hooker in Rot. Mag. xv. t. 2831 ; L. p. 1 1 1 ); pscudobulbis 
ovatis diphyllis, foliis ensiformibus rocurvis aeutis pani- 
cula brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus falcatis petalisque 
linearibus aeutis ercctis, labello postico apice 3-lobo laciniis 
lateralibus plains intermedise ovaUc crispm UMpialibus: 
callo basi diiplici oblongo Qnvmso,— Brazil. — Flowers dull 
green, marked with dull pm*plo. 

E. glutinosum Scheidwcilcr in Gartenzeit, 1843, p. 110; 

“ foliis in pscudohulbos pyriforraes tunicatos glabros, binis 
linearibus coriaceis oblique truncatis, racemo sul)simj)lici 
pedicellisque gliitino.sis, sepalis oblongis acuminatis peta- 
lisque spathulatis patentibus, label li fere liberi trilobi lobis 
lateralibus oblongis obtusis integris crectis, intermedio 
ovato crispato, disco calloso depresso, columna bidenbata. 
Scapus terminalis pcdalis, pctala et sepala viridi-purpurea, 
extus lineia purpureis notata, labellum albo-lutcscens, 
lobo intermedio lineis purpureis ornato.” — Rio Janeiro . — 
According to Mr. Scheidweiler, very near Epideiidruni 
odQratissimum, which he considers identical with the | 


Encydui patens of Hooker and iMacradenia latescen^ of 
Loddiges. Its scape is a foot high. The petids and sepals 
are greenish purple, marked outside with purple lines. 
The lip is whitish yellow, its middle lobo being marked 
with purple lines. 

E. rufum Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1845, misc. 42 ; pscudobulbis 
pyrifoxMnibua 2-3-phyllis, foliis brevibus lanceolato-ligulatia 
patentibus acapo paniculato brevioribus, sepalis petaliscpie 
ovalibus aeutis 8ubc.arnosis, labclli trilobi laciniis late- 
ralibus brevibus seiniovatis intermedia obovato-oblongA 
convexa margine revoluUl apice rotundata basi secus 
axin elevata carnosd, columna inembranaceo-marginatii. — 
Brazil. 

E. flavum Lindl. in Hooker's Journ., iii. 83 ; pscudobulbis 
ovatis attenuatis 3-phyllis, foliis ensiformibus paniculio 
paucittofa) subiequalibu.s, sepalis petalisipic patentibus 
subiequalibus lineaii oblongis obtusis, labelli trilobi laciniis 
lateralibus linearibus truncatis intermedia ungniculata 
obovata nuda, columna sub apice aiiriculata. — Brazil . — 
Leaves of this rather more than a foot long. Flowers 
pale yellow, about an inch and a half in diameter. The 
inflorescence is only panicled at*the base, and is probably 
very often simpb*. 

E. pachyanthum Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1838, misc. 42 ; pseu- 
dobulbosum, foliis lato-ligulatis subundiilatis apice obli(pie 
obtusis dorso rotundatis, perianthio earnoso herbaceo, 
sepjilis lanceolatis, jietalis obovato-lanceolatis apice com- 
plicatis, labelli lil)cri trilobi laciniis later.alibus ascendenti- 
bus truncatis intermedia spallnilata acuta basi eallosA 
. trilineata convexa in.'ippendiculaki multo brevioribus. - 
Guayana.—A l.argo green-flowered species. Its leaves 
are thinner and bro.ader than is usual among these 
Epidendra, and a little wavy at the margin. The flowera 
arc fully two inches in diameter, thick and fleshy, dull 
green, stained with a dirty reddish brown towards the ends 
of the sepals and petals. The labellum is a pale straw- 
colour, .streaked along the middle with violet. 

E. priniulinum Bateman MBS . ; pseudobiilbis . . . . , foliis 
.... , scapo paniculato, sepalis petalisque patulis oblongis 
aeutis, labclli laciniis lateralibus nanis crectis aeutis 
intermedia obovata apiculata ; callo dupliei ad basin 
elevato piano earnoso.— .l/r.nVo.- Flowers rather large, 
in a close erect panicle, smelling of primroses. 

E. altissiinum Bateman in Bot. Reg., 1838, 81 ; psou- 

dobulbis elongatis teretibus 2-3-phyllis, seapis ( mosis 
longissimis, sepalis lincari-oblongis aeutis, petalis coii- 
formibus basi angustatis, labelli liberi lobis lateralibus 
diraidiatis ercctis tortis obtusis interim'dio dilatato undulato 
recurvo apiculato basi bieostato.—y^//o/wio.s.— Flowers 
scented with beeswax. Very like E. oncidioides. 

E. longipctnlum of this article. 

E. Hiimboldtii Reiehenlnich fd. in Liumra ; p. ph. o. oblongis 
aeutis basi aliquid cuneatis, p. ph. i. obtusis basi valdo 
cuneatis, sub a])icc dilatatis, lb. nmximo trilobo, basi 
ima cuneato, lobis lateralibus integris obtu.satis, lobo medio 
maximo hubipiadrato, antice cinarginato, margine denti- 
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culatOy ncrvis 7 medianis clcvatis a basi ad cristi- 

geris, cristis crenato-sorratis, gy, postice carinato, andro- 
eliiiii margine tridentato, intei*jecto dente aiitiee ros- 
tellari .” — Puerto Cahallo. 

E. vireiis ; panicula laxa erecta angustft, scpalis lineari-ob- 
longis apicc latioribus, petalis Ecquilongis spathulntis acutis, 
labelli laciniis subiequalibus lateralibiis erectis oblongis 
eniai'ginatis intermedia convex a plicatA venosA emargiiiata 
mucronulatfi. — (hiatcmahi, — Flowers green, whole coloui*ed, 
except the lip, which is white, with crimsoiv veins in the 
middle lobe ; the lateral lobes green, with crimson veins, 
but white at the point. 

E. venosuin L. no. 13 ; fuliis ensifurmibus ubtusis supra et 
sub pseudobulbos fusiformes nascent ibus, raceino striato 
simplici, sepalis lincari-lanceolatis petalisque angustioribiis 
patentissimis, labello semilibcro tripartite : laciniis late- 
ralibus ovatis acutis intermedia subrotunda apiculata multo 
majore callo baseos et lineis tribus disci subramosis 
elevatis. — Afi\rico . — Scape a foot long. Lip half united 
to the column, white, with elevated violet veins. 

E. aromaticum Bateman, Orch. Mur., t. 30 ; {^E. inrn,nheni< 
Tdndl. in 13ot. Reg , 1340, misc. 34) ; Horibus dense pani- 
culatis, sepalis linearibiis patentissimis basi angustatis, 
petalis conforinibua 8e<l pauld latioribns, labelli postici 
lobis lateralibus triangularibus acumiiiatis intermedio 
subrotundo-ovato apiculato venis elevatis crista to, call is 

N.B. — In the above references, L. signifies 


duobus oblongis secus unguem. — Guatemala. -Flowers 
I very sweet ; in largo pale dull yellow panicles. It inhabits 
a climate whose temperature varies from 6*0 ' to 75\ 

E. alatum Bateman, Orch. Mcx.^ t. 13.; Bot. llcg., v346, t. 53; 
(^Epid. culodicitmn, Hooker in Bot. Mag., t. 3390) ; psou- 
dobulbis ovato-oblongis diphyllis, fuliis ensiformibus obtusis 
coriaceis obsolete striatis paniculA multifiora brevioribus, 
sepalis petalisque lineari-oblongis spathulatis unifonnibus 
patentibus, labello profuiide trilobo basi inliis bicarinato 
, lobis lateralibus ero.so-dentatis rotundatis intermedio 
j oblongo undulato multo brevioribus omnium venis callosis 
! et verrucosis, coliimine alis rotundatis. — G uatcmala . — Its 
pale colour, and the peculiar markings upon its lip, at 
once distinguish it. These markings consist of reddish warts, 
plates, scales, or elevations, of various form.s, arranged 
upon the veins, and therefore spreading from the base. 

I E. triptenim Lindl. In J/oaher's Journ., iii. 33 ; p.seudobulbia 
I ovalibus compressis diphyllis, foliis lineari-oblongis obtusis 
racemo paucifloro ( t — 6) siibmqualibus, fioril)us orcctis 
sepalis pehiHsquc lineari-lanccolatis patulis, labelli trilobi 
I lobis lateralibus linearibiis obtusis planis intermedio sub- 
j rotundo basi angustato undulato venis mgosia elevatis, 
capsula augusta clavata triptera. — Mexico . — Tho whole 
plant when in bloom little more than six inches higli. 
Flowers apparently dull purple, with a pale lip, on long 
peduncles, and erect not drooping. 

Lindley's Genei*a et Species (Irchidacearuni. 
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190. Oestrum calatinum. nilhlemir. (aliiis 0. W/vV/j/Zw-kw, Hooker.) A gi'ccnhousc slinih, 
from lliicDos Ayros, M'itk deliciously scented green tlowcTs. Belongs to tlu; Night shades. Mowers 
in October. (Mg. 97.) 

This cliarming shrub would be passed by without notice, if it were not for the exquisite fragranco of its p;roen flowers ; 
out of flower it looks like an Oleaster It was originally introduced through the Glasiicvin Gard<*n. With 


tlio exception of tho upper side of 
the leaves, the whole plant is covered 
with a grey stat^'y down which gives 
it a dull appearance. Tho leaves are 
ovate-oblong, slightly heart-shaped 
at the base, on short sttilks. The 
flowers appear in short axillary 
spikes, with a calyx much w'ider 
than the narrow tube of the downy 
corolla, which lunvcver widens up- 
wards into a tn.:> funnel-shaped 
figure. Tlie filaments are not tooth- 
ed. Tho fx'agrance of the flowers 
is perceptible both day and night, 
but most so in the day. 

Sir W. Hooker, in naming it 
(7. rJyi (lift) nan j was not aware that 
it bad been previously called C, 
raft/chum by Willdenow. 

107. Ungnadta spEcrosA. 
EudVuihcr. A luirdy deciduous 
slinib, with rose - coloured 
flowers. Nativ(‘. of Texas. Bc- 
lojigs to the order of Soap- 
berries. lias not yet flowered. 

This plant having been lately 
introduced into cultivation, it is as 
well to quote the following memo- 
randum concerning it from Dr. Asa 
Gray’s valuable Plant(B Lindheim- 



criaufp. It is nearly related to tho genus Pavia : — “ Shrub three to twenty feet high, with many long stems, one to three inches 


thick, branching only at the top. Fruit sweet and pleasant, but emetic (Lindhcimer). Its popular name is Spanish Buckeye, 
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The fertile flowers andtho fruit, although for several years known tons, have not until now been illustrated or dcsevibed 
except by Adolph Scheele, who has published a description from Lindheimer's specimens in the Limnca. — Tlie flowers 
which Endlicher happened to examine were pcntapetalous, which is not the more usual case ; and he erroneously states 
the plant to form a large tree, whereas it is commonly a slender shrub, of five or ten feet in height, or at most a small 
tree. Misled by these discrepancies, and by the differences of the two kinds of flowers, and 
it would seem fri>m his description, happening to possess tetrasepalous as well as tetrai)etalou8 
flowers, (although there are five sepals in all my Lindheiraerian and other specimens,) Mr. 
Scheele has wroi^ly introduced a second species, under the name of U. htteruphylla* The 
leaflets vary from five, or even three, on the earlier leaves, to seven. In seedling plants 
rai^‘d in the Ca^nbridge Botanic Garden, I have noticed a lusus of the earliest leaves, in 
which the leaflets ai’e confluent," 


198. IIymenocallis Bouskiana. La rriese. 
(juayra, with white flowers smelling of Vanilla. 
Flowered in the Botanic Cardc'ii, Leyden. 

Leaves two to two and a h.'ilf feet long, dull green. 



A stove bulb from La 
Belongs to Amaryllids. 


ScapG compressed, as long as the 
leaves. Flowers seven, 
in an umbel, white, 
with a very thin trans- 
parent entire coronet. 
I)c Vrksc^ Epuaitro)^^ 
1«46‘. 


lUO, S.vucoro^ 
DIUM Lolilui. {alias 
Bolteplylluni Lob- 
bii Lhiillry^ A 
stove t.piphyto be- 
longing^ to file Na- 
tural pnb'r of Or- 
cliids. Amative of 
Java. I'lowtTs iian- 


kin-vcllow, large and showy. Introduced by IMcssrs. Veiteli and Co. (I'ig. OS.) 


One oi the many good things sent from Java to Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, by their collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb. 
“ How flue a plant of its kind thi.s i.s, may be .surmised, by its having been taken for a Cft ldf/ynf^ : the flowers are full four 
inches across, yellow, shaded with cinnamon, spotted with light brown, and speckled outside with brown-purple ; we know 
of no species of the genus comparable to it for beauty.’’ Our drawing was made from the plant of Me.s.srs. Veitch, after 
it had gratified the pul>]ic at the May Exhibition of the Chiswick Gardens for lllob. I’seinlobulljs ovate, sniootli, green, 
nearly a.s large as a pigeon’s egg, springing from a sc.aly creeping stem terminated by a stalked, oblong, leathery, solitary 
leaf. Scape arising one from the side of each pseudobulb, yellowish, spotted with brown, shorter than the leaf, its base 
sheathed with imbricated, convex, spotted scales. Flowers lar;;e. solitary, spreading. Sepals lanceolate, aeuminated, 
deep yellow, the upper one externally marked with purple spots running in lines ; the lateral ones faleatt', streaked and 
clouded with purple. Petals resembling tbe upper sepal, but smaller and streaked with purple lines, reflexo-t>atent. Lip 
cordato* ovate, acuminate, reHexed, yellow, with minute orange dots. This, like the rest of the numerous species of 
Eulbophyllum, is a tropical epiphyte, and requires to be kept in the warm division of the Orchid-house. It grows and 
flowers freely on a block of wood, suspended from the roof ^)f the house, and having a piece of Sphagnum-moss attaciied. 
Ill winter an excess of raoisturt?, cither in the atmosphere of the house or in the moss or block of wood, is prejudicial ; 
and in summer the plant must be shaded from the mid-day sun. — But, -lo.'3*2. 

Between Dendrobes and Bolbophyls there exi.sts a race having the large flowers of the former, and the pecu- 
liar habit of the latter, and hence referred to the one or the other genus according to the fancy of the observer. 
'J'lu y agree with Dendrobes in having four pollen masses, and a liornless column ; but they have coriaceous, not thin 
half-transparent flowers, and a tough leathery lip, enlarged not contracted at the base. If they had a caudiclo and 
gland to their pollen masses, they would he Asiatic Maxillarias. They form neither horn nor spur, hut are simply 
inflated and expanded at the base of tlio sepals. On the other hand, although they grow like Bolbophyls, yet they have 
no horns to their column, but two pollen masses, and their large leathery flowers afford a further difference. 'I’o these 
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pKints, con»i»tiug of the UmdroUma amplum of Wallidi, and the mixjphyllam Lohbii, affine, leapanliHum, Oluir!, and 
niocmulhm of Lindley, the name Sarcopodiom may ho applied : with the following (listinetire. character 

Hahitus Bolbophylli. Pollinia ct columna Dendrobii. Sejaila coriacea, lateralia basi vciitricosa. Labellum criaceum 
basi dijatatum. (Hand Dolbophyllum quod poll. 4 nec 2, et col. mutica nec cirrhata. llaud Dendrobium cpiod wpila et 
labellum coriacea basi vciitricosa nec cornuta v. calcarata.) 

200. Rhipsalis PACHYPTERA. Corcus aktu.s 

Link and Otlo ; alias Cactus alatus Hot. Mag, ? ) A trailing 
succulent shrub, from tropical America, with leaf-like stems, 
small dirty white flowers, and red fruit. , Belongs to the 
ord(T of Indian Mgs (Cactaccm). Mowers in winter and spring. 

(Mg. 00 ; a, section of flower ; b, ripe fruit.) 

This singular little plant is a native of 
Rio (le Jaiu*iro, from whence it was re- 
ceived by Sir Charles Lemon, Bart, M.P., 
in 1 IblH, and flowereil at Carclew in April, 

1 1140*. In its mode of growth it has consider- 
able rescnihlance to some 
of the well-known showy 
species of Cactus w'ith flat 
leavt's, but on flowering it 
proved to he totally differ- 
ent. It requires a warm 
greenhouse or stove, and 
thrives very well when 
grown in a loamy soil with 
little water. Joints leafy, 
rouiKlish ovate, compress- 
ed, nearly flat, hanging 
down, about J inches long 
and 2 incluLS broad, deeply 
creimted with a thick pro- 
miiuMit, woody midrib, and 
distinct .side ribs. They are 
of a bright green, tinged 
with veddi.sh brown at the 
ba.se and point, as well as 
along tlie margin, becoming, 
wlu'u old, of a rusty green. 

Flowers solitary, sessile, 
small, i.ssuing from each 
crenature, and of a pale 
hrow'iiish yellow : the 

hud.s, prcviou.sly to open- 
ing, being flelicately tinged 
with pink. Sepals five, 

very minute and unequal in size. Petals five, spreading 
ovate-oblong, obtuse at the point. Stamens numerous, 

J[iliform, erect. Style somewhat clavate, rather longer, 
and mueh larger than the stamens, divided at the point, 
sometimes into five, but most frequently into four lobes. Fruit a small berry about the size of a red currant, and 
similar in colour, with numerous small jet black seeds, embedded in the pulp. 

That this is the Ccirus alatua of Link and Otto, tlierc can be no doubt ; and consequently it is the Rhipsalu pachyptera 
of Pfeifter ,; but we are by no means satisfied that it differs specifically from the Rh. crispata and rhotnhea of the same 
author, notwithstanding the white fruit of the former. We find it, however, recognised in the Prince of Salm Dyck’s 
latest enumeration, and >ve bow to so high an authority. 

201. Almeidra rubra. Augmie de St. Hilaire. A beautiful red-flowered hot-house shrub, 
from Brazil. Belongs to Rucworts (llutacem). Introduced at Kcw. Mowers in the autumn. 
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Tliia haiidaome plant, witli flowers of the size And colour of Lcimmia spi'ctahilisy but arranged in a compound raceme 
or thyrse, is one of six species of a shrubby genus, detected in Brazil by M. Auguste de St. Hilaire. He dedicated it 
to his friend and patron Don Rodriguez Pereira do Almcidea. It forma a branching shrub, three to five feet high, with 
leaves which arc alternate, broadly lanceolate, acute at the base, acuminate at the apex, penninerved, quite ent;;re at the 
margins. Panicle, or compound raceme, thyrsoid. Flowers often two or three together, moderately numerous. Calyx 
short, cut into five acute teeth. Petals obovato-spathulate, very obtuse, spreading, deep rose-colour (as is the calyx). 
Filaments linear, contracted below the antlier, slightly downy, grooved towards the base, and above the groove are two 
hairy tubercles. Ovary of five lobes, pellucido-punctatc, surrounded by an entire, cup-shaped nectary. The species of 
Almcidea re(|uiro to be grown in a stove tempoi*aturo. The one here figured flowered during the month of September 
in the Palm-house. It should bo potted in admixture of light loam and leaf-mould, and receive the benefit of bottom- 
i)cat, which we consider of great importance in cultivating, and maintaining in a healthy state, plants of slow growth like 
the present. It is increased by cuttings plunged in bottom-heat. — Bot, t. 4548. 

202. AcAyTiiOLTMON GLUMACEUM. Boissicr, (alias Sfaticc Antrati of gardtais.) A hardy very 
pretty lierbact'ous j)laTit, with tufts of awl-shapt'd spiny leaves, and long-stalked spikes of large* rose- 
coloured llowers. Belongs to the Order of Leadworts. 

This is one of the “ Hedgehog” Statices, of which an exam*plo or two are already known to gardi'iicrs. It is curious 
when in leaf, and very pretty while in flower. Tlie usual treatment of “ Alpine plants ” suits it. Mr. Henfrey doubts wliethcr 
this is or is not the species to which he refers it ; we have fine specimens of it from Armenia, collected hy Jas. Brant, Esq., 
H.M. Consul at Erzeroum, three times as large as the specimen represented in the Gardener^ Magazhic of liotnny ; hut 
we do not find it among any of the authentic specimens of M. Boissicr in our possession. We fear that Mr. Henfrey is 
right in thinking that this botanist has multiplied species too much. 

203. Begonia Ingra^iii. Henfrey. A haiuboiiic garden hybrid^ witli loosi* drooping clusters 
of pale pink llowers. Keipiires a stove. 

Said to have been raised by Mr. Ingram, of Frogmore, between B. Jiichslnidcs and /?, nifldd. ^fhe leaves are four inches 
long, very oblique, half heart-shaped, dark glossy green, slightly ciliatc and crenelled ; the under side is green also. The 
male flowers have four decussating sepals, of which the inner arc smaller ; the females have five m'arly equal sepaks. — 
0(trd. Mag. of Bot. ii. p. 153. The placenhition is that of Diploclhituni. Mr. Henfrey proposes in this article to form 
another sub(Iivi.sion of the genus Begoni.a, under the name of for the well-known inany-lohed placenta of 

B» danabarlna, which however he docs not connect with any other species. 

20 1. Catasktcm LAysBKRGii. {aliils Roinwardt and T)i' Yricr.c.) A ter- 

restrial stove Orchid from the Caraccas, with a long ovale raceme of tliirteen to twentj green and 
purple flowers, lllossomed in tlic Oardim of Levden. 

Very noarly the same as Cnfasetum callo^uiii, from which it differs in the flowers being green, spotted with pnrple, 
and not whole coloured. It can scarcely be a distinct spi cies. 

205. SpA'riioDEA LiEVis. Pa/hol de BeavroU- A hothouse Iri^e from Sierni Lc'one, belonging 
to the Ord('r of Ihgnoniads, Flowers handsome, wliitc .streaked witli rose. Introdneed hy Messrs. 
Liicombe and Co. Blossoms in June. (Fig. 100.) 

Imperfect as are the figure and description of Spafhodca hvvis in Palisot de Beauvois, I am yet of opinion I am 
correct in referring it to this plant. If hy the term « hevis” applied to the species it is meant that there arc no glands 
on the calyx or corolla, I may observe, that however obscure on the dried specimens 
(from which M. de Beauvois* drawing and character were derived) they are apparent 
enough on the living plant. Our .specimen is sixteen feet high ; but it flowers when much 
smaller. Its stem is woody but soft. The leaves are alternate, except those below the 
inflorescence, which are often in whorls of three, all of them unequally pinnate, with from 
four to six pair of opposite, ovate, acuminate, coarsely serrated, glabroi 
I’anicle terminal, corymbose, with numerous large flowers. Calyx 
green, tipped with red, split open more than half-way ilown on one 
side, with several dark-coloured glands near the base, irregularly 
toothed at the apex. Corolla campanulato-infiindibulifonu, white^ 
delicately spotteil and streaked with rose ; tube widening upwards ; 
limb obscurely two-lipped ; upper lip of two rounded lobes ; lower 
of three similar ones, but larger and more spreading ; all slig..-.^ 

waved. This is a tropical tree of robu.st growth, requiring the temperature of the stove, and growing freely in light loam. 
It is prop.igated by cuttings planted under a bell-glass in white sand, and plunged in bottom-heat. — Bot. Mag.y t. 4537. 
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206. Opcntia Salmiana. Parmcntkr. A stove succulent from Brazil. Flowers, pale yellow. 

Native of Brazil. Blossoms at Kew in Sc'ptomber and October. (Fig. 101.) 

This pretty and very distinct Opuntia is said to be a native of Brazil. Our collection is indebted for the possession 
of it to the Royal Gardens of Ilermhaussen. It blossoms freely, and the ordinary looking stems and branches are 
ornamented by the variegated red and yellow and rather copious flowers in September and October. Plant small, one 
totwofeethigh,erect,branchcdj branches crccto-pateut, cylindrical, rather of an ashy-green colour, destitute of tubercles, 
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freely if potU?d in lifjbt loam and leaf-mould, and placed under the full inlluence of the sun in summer. It should be 
frequently syringed in the mornings or evenings, dui’ing hot dry weather, but care must be taken that all superabundant 
water passes off freely, and that the soil does not remain long in a saturated state. In winter water must be given very 
sparingly, and the temperature of the house during the night need not at any time exceed 55*^. It readily increases 
cither by cuttings or by seeds, as also by gemmse produced on each areolu of the fruit, which ultimately form separate 
and distinct jdants. — Bot, Mag,^ t. 4542. 

2U7. Si'Yr.iinuM muciionifoliuji. Sojufer. A greiMiliouso herbaceous plant, of much beauty, 
from tlic Swan Elver. Flowers yellow, lielongs to the Order of Stylcworts. Introduced by 
IMessrs. Lueombe and Pincc. (Fig. 1 02.) 

The plant thus called hy Sender does not wholly agree with this, for neither is the labcllum in our plan 

iiiappendiculate,’’ nor can the leaves bo said to be “ radical.” Tho first character is, indee<l, easily oveidooked in the 
dried plant, from which Sender was likely to have drawn up his description ; and with regard to tho latter, tufted rosules 
of apparently radical leaves do, in several tStgUdni, elongate into real leafy stems or branches. Again, the nearest 
natural allies of our plant are unquestionably S, ciliatum Lindley, and S, saxifragoidcs Lindley ; but Sender lias 
separated them by nearly thirty species. The jiresent spccids is very pretty and produces its copious bright tufts of 
flowers in August, Roots wiry, brown. Stems in our plant tufted, two to three inches long, copiously leafy. Leaves 
glabrous, spreading, linear-subulate, broader at tho base, tipped at the point with a setaceous bristle. Peduncles terminal, 
solitary on each branch, a span high, above, and the pedicels and calyx clothed with slender hairs tipped with glands, so 
delicate as to be scai’cely visible to the naked eye. Paiiiele roundish or oval, many-flowered, rather compact. Corolla 
i*ather bright yellow, with zigzag orange lines round the month. Ovai’y or capsule much elongated, slender, cylindrical. 
In summer these small weak jilants should be placed in a situation where they may be maintained in a moderately moist 
state, without having daily recourse to the w’ater-pot ; and in winter they should be placed in a dry airy place, taking care 
in damp weather that no water lodges amongst the fascicles of leaves, for when this happens the plant is liable to be 
destroyed. — Bot, Miig,^ t. 453H. 

2(KS. JiuuLlNGTOXiA PUHKSCKXs. A Ix'autifiil stove Oicliidcous epiphyte, from I’erjiambuco. 
Flowers while. Introduced by Joliu Knowles, Fs(p, of IManebesler. 

B. piibcsccns ; acaulis, foliis coriaceis apice carinatis mucronatis, racemis tlensissimis pendulis, labello obovato bilobo 
breviter hastate lacinii.s erectis, cristie lamellis utriiique 3 valde iiuequalibns, columnm basi pubeseeutis alis 2 minutis 
.subulatis albis 2 oblongo-lincaribus y)orrcctis. 

This beautiful novelty was exhibited at a meeting of the Horticultural Society in November last, when it received a 
silver mefial. It formed a wide tuft of dark green rigid leaves, pouring forth from their bosom a profusion of bunches of 
snow-white blossoms. It had been .sent to John Kiiowle.s, Esq., of Maiieliester, from some friends in Pernambuco, where 
it appears to be very rare. It is not now, however, introduced for the first time, for we have in our y)OSsession a dried 
spceiini‘n, communicated by the late Mr. George Loddiges, in November, 184(5, at which time we named it jndescciis, in 
allusion to the down on the column, which is not found in the other drooping white-flowered species. Of these species five 
are now known, of which two, B.gmnadt «.s?Vand//Y/^ma.?,have the bunches of flowers erect. The other three, 
caudidn^ and iruvstn, are thus distinguished : — 

B. jjfdtescnis has a downy column, a lip w'ith three ydlow ridges on each side near the base, and a pair of erect side 
lobes, rendering it what is technically called hastate. Its flowers are the smallest of the three. 

B. roiusta has a smooth column, a lip in no degree hastate, with many shallow ridges on each side near the base. Its 
flowers are larger than in the last, and the flowers more loosely arranged. 

B, Candida has a smooth column, a li]) very slightly hastate, with a stalk two-thirds as long as the column, and only 
one ridge on each aide, forming a broken row of callosities. The flowers are much fewer in each bunch, but twice 
as large as in the last. 

200. riiANCiscEA EXT^riA. Schcldwcilcr, A linndsoirie stove shrul) from Brazil, with large deep 
violet llowers. Belongs to tlic Liiiariads, Introduet'd hy M, do Joiiglie, of Brussels. 

Habit of Fv* lafifolla. Branches downy. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, not shining. Flowers terminal, about two toge- 
ther, very deep purple, two and a half inches across the limb. 

In Belgium this Franciscea cximia is spoken of as- the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation ; and we learn also 
that it proves to be a free flowerer, — plants of the height of two feet and a half producing successively through tho blooming 
season upwards of two hundred blossoms, of the .size and colour represented in our y>late. The first blossoms borne in 
Europe were produced in March, 1049; and the original plant again commenced flowering in January, 1850, and con- 
tinued to produce blossoms till the end of June. Young plants are also reported to flower freely. — Oardencr's Magazine 
of Bolavyy ii. p. 177. 
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21 0. Tillandsia inanis. a stove epiphyte belonging to Bromeliads, with scurfy, dry, twisted 
leaves, and violet flowers issuing from crimson bracts. Native of the province of Bueiu)s Ayres. 
(Big. 103, a piece of the inflorescence ; 104, a diminished figure of the plant^ 

Commodore Sulivan, C.B., who brought it to thia country in 1841, on hia return from the command of tbe South 
American station, presented it to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., with whom it flowered in March, 184(). It is a 
native of the interior provinces of Buenos Ayres, high up tlie Parana, and is stated to be greatly prized there for its 
delicious perfume, although at no period could Mr. Booth discover that it possessed any fragrance ; and it is probable 
that the statement referred to T. xiphiifolia, — a very different species. Like the rest of its tribe, it requires the constant 
heat of a warm damp stove, and similar treatment to tbat^^iich is usuaUy given to epiphytal Orehiils. It thrives very 
well when attached to a branch of any soft-wootled tree, and suspended from the roof of the stove. In winter it must be 
kept dry, but during the rest of the year it can scarcely have too much water. Mr. Booth describes the rectuit t»lant 


thus : — f 

« Roots numerous, round and slender, deep brown, partly adhering to the braiuhcs of trees, or spreading horizontally, 
as if to draw nourishment from the air. Leaves broad at the base, closely imbricated, so as to have a sort of bulbous 
appearance ; but otherwise flexuose and recurved, narrow, much longer than the scape, spreading and twisted, with the 
edges BO much incurved as to leave only a deep groove from one end to the other. They vary from f) inches to a foot in 

length, an<l are of a deep green, closely covered with brownish red blotches, 
and speckled with minute white scurfs. The scape rises frtun the centre of 
the leaves, and is about G inches high, round at the base, and covered with 
several sheathing leaves, whi(‘h closely embrace 
it. Near the toj), it enlarges, aiul hecoincs 
two-sided, witli iiKuh'rately large ohlong aeii 
minatii sheathing, iinhricaled bracts, of a bril- 
liant re«l, tingl'd with brownish green at tho 
base. The flowers, which appear to he only 
two in mimher, issue from un(h'rneath the third 
and fourth bract from tho top. They are erect, 
of a purplish lilac colour, aiul rather more than 
an inch long. Sepals ? Petals thn'O, united at 
the base, but so arranged, from lujing convolute 
as to form a kind of tube, very slightly recurved 
at the point. Filaments of the same purplish 
colour as the petals, eompawitively broad and 
thin, and projecting about a <piarter of an inch 
beyond the tube. Style the same length as 
the filaments, but vouml, and of a jiale colour, 
excepting at the (‘.\tremity, which is a green- 
ish yellow', and o-lohed.” 

This is nearly related to the plant origin- 
ally named hvihostt by Sir W. llooktu*, in 
his “ Exotic Flora,” t. 1 7 8, from a poor specimen 
obhiined from Trinidad. But we can scarcely 
regard it as the same specie's, any more than 
a very handsome plant, with long spreading 
crimson bracts, obtained from Jamaica by Sir 
W. Hooker, and figured in tho « Botanical 
Magazine,” t. umler the name of T. 

bnihmf, variety piefa. There appears to he 
several species of 'rillaiulsia possessing tho 
peculiarity of having the bases of the enlarged 
leaves collected into a kind of bulb, hut other- 
wise differing as much among each other as 
species of the same genus generally do. Since 
some are beautiful things, and very likely to 
reach our gardens, we take the present oppor- 

1 ♦ their nceuliarities to reside. In the first place, 

tunity of pointing out in wliat wc conceive 

there is tho original T. bulbma, ‘’Pj tracts aro coloured red, and all 

tendency to branch. Next it stands our r . ,««««, with a P ^ mentioned, with the upper 

flowerless, except tho tw'o uppermost. Another is tho supposed vaiicty o 
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leaves and bracts very long, deep crimson, apparently not scurfy, and a spike distinctly branched ; tlie corolla being 
longer and white-edged : this we would call T, ei'ythraia ; we have the same species from Para. A fourth, T. etnmens^ is 
a St. Domingo plant, with the leaves much shorter than the spike, which is leafless, branched, and composed of numerous 
two-ranked crimson-kc‘cled naked bracts; it may be compared to T. xmlyslachya^ although very different. A fi^tli is from 
Para, and is readily distinguished by a peculiar lumpish habit, an abundance of very coarse loose scurfs, spreading up 
to the very points of the outer bracts, which are not coloured, and a nearly simple spike sessile among the leaves, wliich, 
novcrthelesSs, scarcely overtop it ; this may be named T. pumila. For the convenience of our scientific readers, we put 
these distinctions into technical language : — 

Folia radicalia basi bulhum mnnlantia. 

T, inanis ; scapo foliis breviore, spica siiiiplici basi foliosa, bract (iis viridi-purpurcis lepidotis 
inferioribus omnibus inanibus. — Buenos Ayres. 

211. 1\ bidbosa (Hook. Exot. El., t. 173) ; scaj^o foliis breviore, spica apliyllti basi ramosjl, 
bractcis herbaceis arete lepidotis. — Trinulad. 

212. T. erythrcea (alias T. bidbosa picla Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 1288) ; scapo foliis breviore, 
spica ramosii, bractcis foliaccis coccincis nndis (?) infirnis spica longioribus. — Jamaica s Para, 

213. T. aninens ; scapo foliis altiorc, spica. apbylla rainosa, bractcis nudis coccincis distichis 
carinatis aiiice unciiiatis. — St. Pomingo. Tlio inflorescence is almost that of a brancluid Vriesia. 

21 t. T. pnmila ; scapo inter folia scssili, spica, snbsimplici apliylla, bractcis lierbaceis coriaceis 
ventricosis laxissime lepidotis. — Para. Valves of the fruit straight, and chesnut brown ; not 
pitch black, as in 1\ eryihreva. 
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[Plate 31.J 
« 

THE DEEP BLOOD-COLOURED MOUTAN. 

(MOUTAN OFFICINALIS; ATROSANGUINEA.) 


A Hardy Under shrubs from China, belonging to the Natural Order 0 / Crowfoots* 


I 


Pteonia Moutan, atrosanguinea : Journal of the Hortictdtural Society^ vol. iv., p, 225. 


Jt will probably be admitted, without any difference of opinion, that this is the finest of the Moutans 

introduced bj*the Horticultural Society. It is a plant with a vigorous growth, a Jeep green 
foliage tinged with red, and very large, very double flowers, with dark blood-coloured petals, which 
are nearly as broad in the centre as at the edge. In fohage it is much like the common Moutan 
papijracea. 

And now a word respecting the genus Moutan, which we propose to separate from Paeonia. We 
need not say that all the Moutans are furnished with a tougli Iccathcry coat which is drawn tightly 
round the carpels, of which it allows nothing but the stigmas to project. This organ has no exist- 
ence in P^ONIA, or in that part of it which one of us“form(irly proposed to call Ona^:pia, containing 
P. Brownii and another. It is of somewhat uncertain nature; wherefore it has received from different 
persons the names of Disk, Nectary, Perigynium, Paracorolla,,&c. Upon this organ the genus 
Moutan is founded ; and thus it differs from Pseonia as much as Eanunculus from Adonis, Actsea 
froD^lialictrum, TroUius from Helleborus, all genera of the same order, that is to say, because of 
the presence of a part which does not appear in others. 

Of the nature of this part there is little room for doubt. It is in all probability an innermost 
row of abortive stamens, the filaments of which are united into a cup, while the anthers refuse to 
appear; and therefore it is referable to that part of the flower which botanists now call disk. 
D. Don said he found anthers upon its edge, and if he was not mistaken that would be conclusive 
as to its nature ; but we have never been able to find anthers upon it, nor does it appear that any- 
one except Mr. Don ever did. 
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In one of his interesting letters, Mrl Fortune gives the foUowing account of the manner in which 
the Chinese propagate Moutans : — 

“ The propagation and management of the Moutan seem to be perfectly understood by the 
Cliinese at Shanghae, much better than they are in England. 

“ In the beginning of October, large quantities of the roots of a herbaceous Peeony • are seen 
heaped up in sheds and other outhouses, and are intended to be used as stocks for the Moutan. 
The bundle of tubers which forms tbe root of Jjgrbaceous Pseony is pulled to pieces, and each of 
the finger-like rootlets forms a stock upon which the Moutan is destined to be grafted. Having 
thrown a large number of these rootlets upon the potting bench, the scions are then brought from 
the plants wliich it is desirable to i^rease. Each scion used is not more than an inch and a half or 
two inches in length, and is the point of a shoot formed during the bygone summer. Its base is cut 
in the form of a wedge, and inserted in the crown of the finger-like tuber just noticed. This is tied 
up or clayed round in the usual way, and the operation is completed. When a large number of 
plants has been prepared in this manner they are taken to the nursery, where they are planted in 
rows about a foot and a half apart, and the same distance between the rows. In planting, the bud 
or point of the scion is the only part which is left above ground ; the point between the stock and 
the scion, where the union is destined to take place, is always buried beneath the surface. Kaimpfer 
states that the Chinese propagate the Moutan by budding ; but this must have been a mistake, as 
budding is never practised in the country, and is not understood. He was probably deceived by 
the small portion of scion wliich is employed, and which generally has only a single bud at its apex. 

" Many thousands of plants arc grafted in tliis manner every autumn, and the few vacant spaces 
which one secs in the rows, attest the success which attends the system ; indeed it is rare that a graft 
fails to grow. In about a fortnight the union between the root and the scion is complete, and in the 
following spring the plants arc well-established and strong. They frequently bloom the first spring, 
and are rardy later than the second, when they are dug up and taken to the markets for sale in the 
manner I have described. When each has only one stem and one flower-bud, it ft of more value in 
the eyes of the Shanghae nurserymen than when it becomes larger. In this state it is more saleable ; 
it produces a very large flower, and it is easily dug up and carried to the market. I could always 
buy large plants at a cheaper rate than small ones, owing to these circumstances. 

" In the gardens of the Mandarins it is not unusual to meet with the tree Pmony of great size. 
There was one plant near Shanghae wliich produced between three and four hundred blooms every 
year. The proprietor of it was as careful of it as the Tulip fancier is of his bed of Tulips. When 
in bloom it was carefully shaded from the bright rays of the sun by a canvas awning, and a seat was 
placed in front, on which the visitor could sit down and enjoy the sight of its gorgeous flowers." 


* A variety with small single flowers. 
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[Plate 32.] 


THE ASOCA. 

(JONESIA ASOCA.) 


A Stove Tree, Native of the E ast Indies, belonging to Leguminous Plants. 


i^pccific Cl&aractcr. 

THE ASOCA , — A tree. Leaves in 3 — 5 pairs, with smooth JONESIA ASOCA : — Arboroa ; foliis 3 — 3-jugi8 toliolis 
lanceolate wa . y acuminate leaflets rather acute at the base. Imvibus lanceolatis midulatis acuminatis basi acutis. 
Flowers in terminal fasciculate corymbs, hexandrous. corymbis terminalibus fasciculatis, floribifb hexandris. 


Jonesia Asoca, Roxburgh in Asiatic Researches^ vol, 4, 355. 


^jpHis beautiful tree, with glowing fragrant flowers, blossomed, in June last, at Cliatsworth, in the 
aquatic house, whence our specimen was obtained. It is a native of various parts of the East 
Indies, where it is also much cultivated in gardens. Roxburgh says it is — 

Found in gardens about Calcutta, where it grows to be a very handsome, middling-sized, 
ramous tree; flowering time, the beginning of the hot season ; geeds ripen during the rains. The 
plants and seeds were, I am informed, originally brought from* the interior parts of the country, 
^ere it is indigenous.^^ 

Sir W. Jones himself, after whom the genus was named, states that — 

"The number of stamens wies considerably in the same plant: they are from six to seven, ^to 
eight or nine, but the regular iimnber seems eight, — one in the interstices of the corol (calyx), and one 
before the centre of each division. Most of the flowers, indeed, have one abortive stamen, and some 
only mark its place, but many are perfect, and Van Rheede speaks of eight as the constant number ; 
in fact, no part of the plant is constant. Flowers fascicled, fragrant just after sunset and before 
sunrise, when they are fresh with evening and morning dew ; beautifully diversified with tints of 
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orange-scarlet, of pale yellow, and of bright orange, which grows deeper every day, and forms a 
variety of shades, according to the age of each blossom that opens in the fascicle. The vegetable 
world scarce exhibits a richer sight than an Asoca tree in full bloom ; it is about as high as an 
ordinary Cherry-tree. A Bralimin informs me, that one species of the Asoca is a creeper, and 
Jayad^va gives it the epithet voluble the Sanscrit name will, I hope, be retained by botanists, as 
it perpetually occurs in the old Indian poems, and in treatises on religious rites.'^ 

Mr, Harrington writes of it thus ; — 

Asoca : This is the true name of a champing Ttee, inaccurately named Asjogam in the Hort. 
Malab., vol. 5, tab. 59. It is a plant of the eighth class and first order, bearing flowers of exquisite 
beauty; and its fruit, which Van Ilheede had not seen, is a legume, compressed, incurved, long, 
pointed, with six, seven, or eight see(?s ; it will be described very fully in a paper intended for the 
Society. The Bralmiins, who adore beautiful objects, have consecrated the lovely Asoca : they plant 
it near the templets of Siva, and frequently menlion a grove of it, in which Bavaii confined the 
unfortunate Sita. The eighth day from the new moon of Chaitra, inclusive, is called Asocashtami.^^ 

Wc suspect that more species than one arc mixed under the common name of Asoca. The late 
Mr. Griffith found in Burmah, cultivated, a tree with very dense corymbs of flowers, and leaves in 
8-iiairs, the lowest of which is distinctly heart-shaped. This is scarcely the Asoca of Bengal, but is 
much nearer the Java plant, called by Zollinger, Jbnesia minor, without being the same. Then 
again the plant now figured is surely not what Sir W. Hooker has given in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 3018, with small whole-coloured flowers, having a reflexed limb, and leaves in 5-pairs; 
nor do either sufficiently correspond with Roxburgh's figure in the Asiatic Researches. In short, 
the question requires that elucidation at the hands of an Indian botanist, which a European cannot 
undertake. 

Those who assert that the wholesome law of priority in deciding the validity of botanical names 
is immutable, .will do w ell to consult the history of this plant, first caUed by Limiseus Saraca indica, 
then by Burinann Saraca arhorescens, and twenty-seven years later, Jonesia Aao^a, by Roxburgh, 
whose name is, nevertheless, universally adopted. 
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[Plate 33.] 
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THE VAEIEGATEI) ONCID. 

(ONCIDIUM VARIEOATUM.) 


A Sto'ce Epiphyte^ from the West Indies, helonging to tlio Natural Order of Orchids. 


Specific Character. 


THE VARIEGATED ONCID. — Leaves acuminate, fleshy, 
equitaut, serrulate. Flowers panicled ; lower sepals united 
into one spo<^ n-shaped body. Petals obovate, emarginate, 
uiiguiculate, cuspidate. Lip with small acute lateral lobes, 
a broad 2-lobed middle lobe with a denticulate unguis, and 
a double fleshy crest, the upper half consisting of two lobes, 
the lower of three. Wings of column hatchet-shaped, 
acuminate, entire. 


OJ^CIDIUM (Equitantia); foliis carnosis 

acumiiiltis seiTulatis ; floribus paniculatis, sepalis inferi- 
oribus in usum cochleatum connatis, petalis obovatis 
unguiculatis cmarginatis cuspidatis, labelli laciniis latcr- 
alibus nanis acutis intermedia latd bilobd ungue denticulate, 
crista duplici supernc 2-lobd infemc 3-lobd, alis columiim 
aciuaciformibus acuminatis integerrimis. 


Oncidium variegatum ; Swartz act holnu 1800; p. 240. Lindt yen, et, sp, Orck, p. 198. 


rpiiis charming little plant was first introduced from the Ilavannah, by Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. ; 

more recently it has been put into circulation by Linden, who gave a plant to the Horticultural 
Society, in whose garden the materials for the accompanying figure, aided by native specimens, were 
obtained. It is a small species, growing ill on wood, and hitherto, in cultivation, not more than a 
quarter of the natural size. 

When in health the leaves are fleshy, 3 or 4 inches long, equitant, sharp pointed, and very much 
broken at the edge. The panicle is a foot and a half high, erect, and decorated with flat, pink 
flowers, richly stained with cinnamon-red on the sepals, and at the base of the sepals and lip. The 
lower sepals form a blunt spoon-shaped body ; the petals are large, obovate, almost retuse, with an 
intermediate point ; the lip has the middle lobe distinctly placed upon a somewhat serrated unguis ; 
the crest consists of two sets of tubercles, one lying on the other, the upper set made up of two large 
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lateral ones, and a minute one in the middle, the lower set, of three equal blunt ones, the intermediate 
of which is curved upwards. 

This Variegated Oncid is very like the Tetrapetalous Oncid, from which it differs in having the 
leaves broken up at the edge, petals Coloured, broad and cuspidate, not herbaceous, blunt and 
serrulate, in the double sepal being blunt and spoon-shaped, not divided into two taper-p<rinted 
divisions, and in its richer colonrs. 

But tliis does not apply to the Cuba specimens referred to the Variegated Oncid in the Orchidacea 
Lindeniana, which certainly belong, at least in part, to a distinct species. It is the more necessary 
to mention this, because it is possible that Mr. Linden may have circulated plants of them under the 
name erroneously applied to it in the. work above quoted, by the writer of the present article, who 
looked upon them as mere varieties of the Variegated Oncid. In general appearance, they wlvolly 
correspond with it, and also in the ragged edge of the foliage j but they differ in the flowers being 
downy, the wings of tlie column blunt, the middle lobe of the lip perfectly sessile, and the lateral 
lobes joining it by a broad base. The crest, too, consists of five tubercles, of which the uppermost 
are much the longest. Tlie plant is stated by Mr. Linden to vary with white or rose-coloured flowers, 
as well as in stature — a large form growing in the Pine forests of Yatara, in Cuba ; the smaller on 
Coffee trees in the Sierra IVIacstre, and on the Liban mountain. But it is probable that this applies 
to both the species in question. 

In order to enable those who may possess the second species to identify it, if indeed it does occur 
in living collections, we subjoin the following : — 


£>])cnfic Cbarortcr. 


THE VELVETY ONCID. — Leaves acute, fleshy, equitant> 
serrulate. Flowers velvety, panicled. Back sepafcbcordate, 
lower united into one spoon-shaped body. Petals nearly 
orbicular, a litUe narrowed to the base. Lip with rounded 
lateral divisions much smaller than the petals, abruptly 
passing into the broad 2-lobed middle division, without the 
intervention of any unguis ; ci*est consisting of two long 
posterior cylindrical lobes, and three smaller short ones in 
front. Wings of column hatchet-shaped, blunt, entire. 


I ONCIDIUM 7J?ZmiVW---(Equitantia); Mis aentis 
camosis equitantibus semilatis, floribus velutinis paui- 
I culatis, sepalo dorsali obcordato lateraHbus in unum 
obtusum cochleatum connatis, petalis suborbicularibus 
basi paululum angustatis, labelli laciulis latcralibua rotun- 
datis quam petala multo minoribus in intermediam decur- 
rentibus latam sessilem bilobam ; cristce tubcrculis 2-pos- 
ticis elongatis tribusque minoribus anticis, alia columnse 
acinaciformibus obtusis integerrimis. 


In some respects this approaches 0. jndchellum^ whicli, however, is readily distinguished by the 
petals being much smaller than the lateral lobes of the lip. 
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215. CuPRESSUS TORULOSA. ]). 

A large evergreen tree, with glaucous leaves. 
Belongs to Conifers. Native of the Hima- 
layas. (Fig. 105.) 

It would seem that there is but one species of 
Cypress inhabiting the North of Indisi and that the 
Ctiprembs torvlosa — why so called we cannot discover. 
For the native country of this plant Bhotan was iirst 
given by the late Prof. Don, upon Uie authority of 
Mr. Webb. Afterwards Dr. Royle stated that it ap- 
peared to be the plant called theelo by the natives, 
seen between Simla and Phagoo, and near Jangkee 
Ke Ghat, a high hill to the southward of Rol. It is 
also found in Kemaon, near Neotce, Simla, and in 
Kunawur,” Endlicher says that it occurs in Butan 
and Nepal, as high as 8500 feet of elevation. Dr. 
Wallich adds the southern mountains of Oude. Is 
it really true that there is but one Indian Cypress, 
and that the Tonilosa ! And is the Torulosa what 
is spoken of by all these writers I Wo doubt it 
much. In the first place Oujyr. horizontalis occurs 
in Persia ; why not then in India I In the next 
place, there are such differences among the speci- 
mens of Indian Cypresses raised in England, and 
between them and the wild specimens, as to suggest 
reasonable doubts concerning their identity. As 
far as we can investigate the matter, Indian evidence 
seems to fail us, and home evidence is inconclusive. 
All that can be affirmed with confidence is, that 
in this country, raised from Himalayan seeds, exists 
a glaucous, upright, graceful Cypress, which is dis- 
tinct from all European kinds, and to which tlie name 
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of tomlosa is applied. It has a perfectly straight stem, and, when young, a compact conical growth, by which it is known at 
first sight. Its cones are, as usual, globular, and are made up of four pairs of hard woody scales, with a hexagonal 
mucronate extremity of about two more pairs. The leaves when tlio plant is old are blunt, i^ four rows, and so 
uniformly imbricated, that they give the young branches a regular four-sided appearance. The old wood is deep 
purplish brown, and perfectly smooth; whereas the branches of the Evergreen Cypress and its varieties have more or 
less of a cinnamon brown appearance. 

Is this the one and sole Indian C 3 rpreBa ? Among the specimens distributed by the East India Company, we have one 
(named Thuja o)*ientaZis 1)) which to the foliage of this adds cones not more than one-fourth the size, the scales being 
scarcely mucronate ; and a second found by Blinkworth in the Himalayas, without cones, the foliage of which also 
corresponds with this. Are these really the same 1 That is what we cannot answer. 

Such difficulties render it impossible to tell with - certainty what the stature and habit of our garden Torulosa 
may become. Endlicher says the tree is sometimes forty feet high ; Don, that it is handsome and pyramidal ; Griffith, 
who calls the Dhotan plant (7. pefndula^ tliat it is eighty feet high, and extremely handsome (degamiisaima) ; the last 
traveller also represents the Dhotan Cypress as a tall tree running to a sharp point, like a Spruce hr, with gracefully 
drooping branches. (See his Private Journals, p. 272, where is a figure of it as it was seen in the village of Chindupjie, 
a place more tlian 7800 feet above the sea.) Let us hope that Major Maddox will bring his local knowledge and acute 
criticism to the explanation of these difficulties, in a future number of the Transactions of the Agri-horticultural Society 
of India. 

The accompanying figure was taken from specimens produced in the garden of the Hon. W. F. Strangways, at 
Abbotsbury. 

216. Bertolonia maculata. {Martivs.) (See p. 27j fig. 14.) 

Upon tho Eriocnema marmoratum^ given above upon the authority of M. Naudin, who has specially studied the 
MelaslomatiSy Sir W. Hooker makes the following observations, “ Botanical Magazine,” t. 4551 : — 

“ But the plant is no Eriocnema. It belongs to the curious and beautiful genus Bertoloniay — ‘ dont lo caractere esseii- 
tiel consistc,’ as M. Naudin has himself well expressed, < dans la forme tout-h-fait insolite du calyce et de la capsule ; * 
and it is equally certain that it is the B, maculata of De Candolle and of Martius above quoted, t,257. This fruit or 
capsule is an elegant object, especially when the eye is aided by a small power of the microscope ; for it is singularly 
inflated, with three very prominent angles and several ribs, and every rib, as well as tho margin of the lobes of the calyx, 
is beset with bnstles, terminated by a gland.” 

217. C 0 NS 01 .IDA Acomiti. Limlleij. {alias Aconituin monogyimra ForsknJd ; alias Delpliiiiium 
Aconiti lAnn/eus,) A hardy annual, with finely divided leaves, and purple flowers of little beauty. 
Native of EfEeroum. Belongs to the Crowfoots, Introduced by II. II. Calvert, Esq. (Fig. 106 a, 
a single flower magnified ; b, the two united pedals.) * 

A weak erect annual, about one and a half foot high, with a very slight covering of silky hairs upon all the green 
parts. The leaves are divided into from three to five pedate linear taper pointed lobes. The flowers fonii a loose 
straggling somewhat zigzag raceme, the peduncles of which arc from one and a half to two inches long, with about one 
awl-shaped bract above the middle. The flowers, which grow singly, are of a deep bluish lavender colour, with the 
following structure. Tho calyx consists of five coloured oblong sepals, of which four hang downwards, the side ones 
being the broadest ; and the fifth, which is turned in an exactly opposite direction, is extended into a horizontal blunt 
hairy spur with a short narrow ovate acute limb, Tho corolla consists of two petals united by their back edge into one 
simple somewhat fleshy spur, enclosed within that of tho fifth sepal, and with a hooded limb, having four small round 
lobes at its point, and tw’o larger oblong lateral ones. The solitary carpel slightly projects beyond the decliiiate stamens. 
Do Candolle and others speak of the petaline spur being slit on the upper side, a structure of which I find no trace. 

Forskahl regarded this curious plant, \t is said, as an Aconitum ; Linnscus considered it a Delphinium. In reality it 
is neither the one nor the other. Its utfited petals, and long sepalino spur, are at variance with the distinct hammer- 
headed petals and convex back sepal of Aconite. Its petals being reduced to two, and these completely combined into 
one, equally remove it from Delphinium. That the petaline body is really composed of two parts only seemo to b^’ 
proved by its origin, which looks as if opposite the back sepal, in consequence of tho union of the two contiguous edges of 
the lateral petals. But it is completely separated from the front sepals, with which it does not in any degree alternate. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that the old genus Consolida should be re-established, and by no means 
confounded with Delphinium proper. 

In a scientific point of view this is a highly interesting species ; but its growth is too feeble, and its flowers and leaves 
too diminutive and straggling to give it any horticultural value . — Jwwnal of Hcyrt. Soc,^ vol. vi. 

The following short generic character will serve to render the above statement more precise in the eyes of 
systematical Ix^tanists : — 
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CoNSOLii>A. JSmiJiiti. Sepala 5, coloriita, supremo rcfracto uil^uiirulatt) calcavato. Petala 2, in iiiium coalita 
calcaratum lobatuin intm scpalum superius iiitrusum. Stamina declinata. Carpcllum solitariiim, ^ 



A crowd of Oriental Annuals, including our “ Branching Larkspurs,’* 
will be found to belong to tliis genus. 

218. Vkrbena TlUFiDA, Kuntli. A sweet-scented per- 
ennial, with white flowers, from the temperate parts of 
America. Blossoms in the autumn. Introduced from Santa 
Martha by llis Grace Hugli Duke of Northumberland. 
(Fig. 107.)’ 

A dwarf herbaceous plant, growing about a foot high, with tlie habit 
of y. tuherosa; covered all over with short hairs, which give a gi'ey 
tint to the deep green «iurface. The stems arc four-cornered. The 


leaves arc stalkless, opposite, rather curved downwards, nearly .3-lohed or 5-lobed, in cousecpience of the midille loht^s 
having two lateral divisions. Worn the axils of the principal leaves several smaller regularly U-lohed ones also 
arise, ])roducing the condition whicli bohiiiists call 


fasciculated. The flowers arc pure wliite, extremely 
sweet, in obhmg hairy simple or compound heads. 
Tile lobes of the calyx are awl-shaped, those of the 
corolla are oblong, nearly equal, and blunt or rctuse. 
The species is found wild both in Mexico and New 
Grenada, but can hardly be called a shrub, jis it is 
stated to be by M. Schauer. It possesses little beauty, 
but its fragrance is delicious, and it seems destined to 
aid in founding a family of sweet-scented brilliant bed- 
ding plants ; for there is no reason to suppose that it will 
rofustj to cross with the gay varieties now such universal 
favourites. 

210. OXYSPOIIA VAGANS. Wallich. {afih 
Mclastonia riigosa, Roxljiiryli.) A very linnd- 
soiiK! stove slirulj, with panicles of crimson and 
purple flovv(>rs. Native of the Himalayas. 
I'loxvers ixi autnmu. 

Itiiiaod from sflcda sent by Dr. Hooker from hilly 
country bordering on the plains in the approacli to Dar- 
jeeling. If less showy, it is a more graceful plant than 
the O. panicnlata^ being truly subscandent and the 
panicles all very drooping. Three to five feet high, 
loosely branched ; the braiiehes long and weak, droop- 
ing, obscurely four- angular, the younger ones downy. 
^ Leaves ovate or cordate-ovate, acuminate, five to 
sevon-nervetl, smooth above, obsoletely downy with short 
haina)|or quite smooth below, where also tlie nerves are 
very prominent and red. Panicles terminal, drooping, 
often a foot long. Petiils four, of a bright rose-colour, 
obovate, acute. Stamens eight, four long aiid fi)ur 
short \ the four smaller anthers are pale- coloured, and 
have a distinct spur pointing downwards at the back of 
the coiuicctivum; the four longer ones are deep purple, 
much curved, and have a small spur. Grows freely in 
light loam and leaf-mould, in if moderately warm stove. 
— Botanical Magazine^ t. 4553. 

220. Oncidium I’LANTLABRE. LiwUey. A 
hothouse orchid from Brazil, witli yellow and 
brown flowers. Introduced by the llorlieul- 
tural Society. Flowers in August. 
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0. 2 >latiihthre (Pluritubcrculata) ; pscudobutbis ancipitibus tenuibus costatis, foliis cnsatis recurvantibus racemo 
breviorib^, racemo biniplici, sepalis petalisq. lanceolatis unguiculatis uudiilatis subwqualibiis, labolli laciniis latcralibuB 
oblougis parvis iutennedid seniicirculari plaiid cinarginata, cristd rhomboidoA cuspidatA iiiargine erosa vcrrucis 2 ineequa- 
libus utriuque versus ciispidein, dento forti obtuso faciei columnse aduato, columnoe brevibus caruosis iiificxis. 

This plant has tlie foliage of O.Jla.cuosHmy and flowers much like those of (X Sutto)ii, The pseudo-bulbs are thin, sharp 
edged, and ribbed at the side. The loaves are sword-shaped, lorate, recui’ved, and shorter than the raceme. The raceme 
is long and narrow like that of the Sutton (Jncid (0. and the flowera are as nearly as possible of the same 

colour ; that is to say, the sepals and petals are dull brown tipped with yellow, and the lip is clear yellow stained with 
cinnamon brown at the base. The sepals and petals are nearly of tho same size and form, rhomboid-lanceolate, 
acuminate, wavy, very distinctly stalked. TJie lip is throe-lobed, with tho side lobes nearly as wide as that^n the centre, 
whicli is slightly stalked, nearly hemispherical, emarginatc, and perfectly flat. Tlie crest consists of a broad lozenge- 
shaped rugged-edged cuspidate process, beneath which, near the point, on either side, are two small unequal tubercles ; 
in addition to wliich there is a stout blunt tooth which rises in front of the column, forming part of it The wings of the 
column lire roundish, dwarf, and incurved. • There is no published Brazilian species with which this can be usefully 
compared. From the Sutton Oncid and similar Mexican forms it differs in the form of tho crest, and especially in 
strong tooth already mentioned as standing in front of the column. It is rather a pretty species, of tho third class in 
point of personal appearance . — Journal of Jiort. *Soc., vol. vi.' 

221. Daphne IIouitkana. [alias Daphne Mozereurn, foliis atropurpureis of Gardens,) A 
hardy evt'r^reen bush, with vt;riial purjile (lowers. Belongs to Daphiiads. Origin uuknowii. 

That this plant is not a Mezereum is evident ; in Mezercum the flowers precede the leaves ; but here they appear 
simultaneously. In Mezercum the leaves are oho vatc-lanccolate, gradually extended into a wedge-shaped base, thin, glaucous 
beneath, downy in the bud, fringed at the edges when full grown ; in this plant the leaves are lanceolate, taper-jiointed, 
half leathery, with no trace of glaucousncss or down. Tho flowers of Mez(‘rt.*um are bright carmine, and seem to come 
out of the very wood of the stem ; those of the present plant ai*e violet-lilac, and grow in little stalked cymes, tho 
ramifications of which remain behind after the fruit has fallen. Is this, then, a new species ? It is scarcely probable. 
M. Planchon suggests that it may be the D. paj^j/racca of Wallich, a Himalayan species, introduced many years since into 
England, according to Sweet’s “ llortus Britannicus and of which tlie short diagnosis in Walpers agrees pretty well 
w’ith our plant. This c-an be ascertained by those who have access to tlie figure of that species, published by M. Decaisne, 
in the botanical part of “ Jacquemont’s Voyage,” Be that as it may, this plant is well worth growing, for it is perfectly 
hardy, and fiowers in March, rather later tlian 1). Mezereum. — Flore chs NVrrei?, t. .5.92. 

1’his is a handsome evergreen, with deep purple leaves, occasionallj^ met with in Pmglish gardens. Can it be a mule, 
between the Mezereum and tlie Spurge Laurel (Z>. Laurcola 1) 

222. Ehia acervata. Lind/ej/, A wliite-Ilowcrod liotliou^u orchid from India, of no beauty. 
Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

R acervata; pseudobiilbis coinpres.sis uno super alteram cumiilatis collo brevi diphyllis, foliis reclis ensatis, racemis 
axillaribiis 2-‘l-floris, bracteis pluribus super peduneuhun ovatia aeuminatis revolutis, si'palis petalisip ovatis aciitis, labelli 
trilobi 3-lamellati lobis acutis iiilennedio obloiigo multb longiore. 

This little Eria is scarcely known in gardens. The peculiarity of it consists in the stem when fully formed being 
nothing more than a colloctioii of pseudobulbs or compressed bodies, in form not unlike a flat llask, and ])iled one 
over the other in a very singular manner. The flowers are white, smooth, with a slight tinge of green, but othorwi.se 
colourless. The lip is 3 lobed, with 3 elevated parallel lines, the middle lobe the longi'st, oblong and acute, Tl^||foot of 
the column is neither eliambered nor toothed. In all re.spects this plant is so entirely an Eria that it is referred to 
that genus, although, in the flowers examined, the number of its pollen masses was only 4, instead of 8. But this 
ma^^ have been accidental. In its 3-rid^d lip, and reflexeil bracts, it so strongly calls to mind that genus, as to raise 
a reasonable presumption that the number of pollen masses would, in more porfeet flowers, be as usual . — Jounuil of 
llort, tSof\, vol. vi. ^ 

223. Lonicera tatarica, var. punicea. A hardy shrub from Siberia, witli crimson flowers. 

Belongs to Caprifoils. Introduced by the llorticidliiral Society. • 

This plant does not seem to differ in any e.sseiitial particular from the old Tartarian lioneysuckle, except that its 
flowers arc larger, later, and of a deep rose colour. In these respects it has much more value for gardens ; for it is not 
so apt to be cut off by spring frosts. If uninjured, the ricli tints of its flowers give the bush (juite a handsome appearance 
among early flowering plants. It is worthy of note, that although this seems to differ from the common Tartarian 
Honeysuckle in no es-scntial circumstance beyond what has been just mentioned, yet it cornea true from imported seeds. 
It is reported that the berries arc yellow, but of this wc have no evidence. — Journal of Jiort, Soc,^ vol. vi. 
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224. SoLANDRA i^vis. Ilooher. 


A line stove sliritb, with very large pale green flowers. 

Belongs to IMightshacles. Native 
of Guatemala. (Fig. 108.) 

That this is the plant figured in 
the Botanical t. 4345, we 

entertain no doubt, although its flowers 
are seven instead of ten inches long, 
green instead of white, and its calyx 
is not at all ribbed ; for it was drawn 
from a specimen gathered from a plant 
received by the Horticultural Society 
from the same nurserymen as sent it 
to Kow. It is also, beyond ail doubt, 
the Sohtndra grandijlora of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s Plantce Hartwcgiaine, No. GOG, 
collected on the mountains of Quezal- 
tenango on the Pacific side, and near 
Acatenango, difiering from that 
species in its ventricoso tube, much 
longer than the short limb and its 
included stamens. It is a true Solaii- 
dra, according to the definition of 
Mr. Miers in his admirable papers on 
Solanoid plants. Its nearest relation 
Solandra which has huff 

flowers, with a spotted throat and 
downy loaves. 

A very fine stove plant, cultivated 
with the greatest ease, and flowering 
abundantly in the months of Autumn. 
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^25. Primula capitata. Hooker. A hardy herbaceous plant, with close round heads of deep 
purple blossoms. Native of the ilimalayiis. Introduced to Kew. Plowers in October. 

Raised at the Royal Gardens of Kew, from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker, which were gathered in June, lJUJ), from 
plants growing on gravelly banks at Lachen, Sikkim-Himalaya, one of the Passes into Thibet ; elevation 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is, although of the same group of Primuhv with the P. dcnficiilata of the Nopal mountains 
and our own /*. of the north of England and Scotland,— a remarkable and well-defined species, the flowers 
being actually sessile, and so crowded as to form a compact globose liead, like that of many species of AfUiuti or 
Armcria, Dr. Hooker observed that it yields a faint fragrance, which it does in cultivation ; but this, in part at least, 
is derived from the farinaceous substiuice of the leave^ and flowers. It flowers with us in a pot in the rock-border. 
Scape often a foot long, moderately stout and thickened upwards, mealy, terminated by a dense globose head of flowers, 
bracteated at the base, the outer braeteas lanceolate, and forming a small reflexed involucre. Calyx sessile, mealy, 
large, campaiiulate, deeply tive-fid, the segments ovate, acuminate, subpateiit. Corolla with the tube nearly twice 
as long as the calyx, almost white, mealy, little in dated upwards, and transversely wrinkled ; limb of five, ubcordate, 
spreading lobes, deep purple above, pale beneath. In liabit this approaches our native species, P, fartnosa and 
P. Scotica ; and although it is a native of a higli region, and consequently subjected to a great degree of 

cold, yet, like other Alpine 8[>eciea of the genus, it will 
' - probably require some slight protection in this climate, espe- 

\ cially under our artificial mode of cultivation. During the 

past summer we had a number of |>lants growing very luxuri- 
antly, — apparently too much so, for not one of them has yet 
shown any appearance of flowering. The figure (in the 13ot. 
Mag.) was drawn from a plant that had not been so well taken 
care of, and was stunted in its growth. Several of the vigorous 
plants suddf'uly died : it is therefore safest, till we become 
better acquainted with this species, to grow it in a frame 
during winter ; and in summer to set it in a shady place, that 
it may e8ca}>e the heat of the sun in the midille of the day. 
It appears to suffer from frequent watering overhead ; the 
j>ot should, therefore, bo placed in a pan, .so as to receive 
water from the bottom . — Botanical t. 4.“.>0. 

This is illustrated by one of the happiest of Mr. Fitch’s 
always beautiful figures. 

22(). Calckolauia cllneiformis. Tiuiz and 
Pavot. A f^re(*iiliouse i^lirul), M'illi ]);i1e Innioii- 
coloured Howcrs, from Uolivia. lilossoms during 
all the autuiiiTi and winter. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. (Fig. 109.) 



Raised from seeds purchased from Mr. Thomas llridgcs, 
in llHfi. This, in its wild state, is a stiff, short-hranehed 
bush, with small wedge-shaped U’aves, covered with white 
hairs on the under sole, it bears two or three ilow'ers at 
the end of each branch, which is closely covered with short, 
rough hairs. In its cultivated state it has much larger and 
softer leaves, and weaker branches, Th«* flowers are about as large as those of (?. and of a pale lemon- 

colour. It is a very pretty greenhouse plant, with a better habit than the old shrubby Calceolarias. Journal of llort. 
Soc.j iii. p. *242. ^ 


227. CoRDYLiNE SiEiiOLDii. Plauchon, {jilim Dructena javanica Kunth; alias Sanseviera 
javanica Blume,) A stove shrub, with small panicles of pale green flowers, and rich spotted leaves, 
Btilongs to Lilyworts. Native of Java. Flowered by Mr. Van lloutte. 

This plant has been recently introduced from Java, by Dr. von Siebold. 1’he leaves are of a very dark green colour, 
firm, convex, recurved, and beautifully variegated with pale green roundish blotches. The flowers are something like those 
of a Hyacinth in form, but are much smaller, and in terminal bunches. It gained a prize at the Exhibition of Flowers 
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by the Horticultural Society of Ghent. The bpecies is very handsom^and would look well among a collection of Orchids, 
the climate of which is precisely what it wants .— den Sores^ t. 569. • 

M. Planchon, in the article from which this extract is taken, and some others, treats at length of the plants usually 
combined under the name of Dractena. He forms the new genus DnACiKNOPSis upon Dra^tma arntmlia of Hooker ; 
points out 7). fema of Linnseus, or 7). tmiiinalU of Jacquin, as the type of another which he afterwards names 
Calodracon ; and he adopts the genus Charlwoodia. 

228. PoRTLANDiA PLATANTiiA. ][ookei‘. A liantlsoiTie M’hitc-flowercd hotliousc shrub of 
unknown origin. Belongs to ilie Cinehoniids. Blossoms in July. (Pig. 110.) 

Messrs. Lucombe and Co. received, and have cultivated this in the stove, under the name of Portlandia (jrandiflora^ 
fine variety ; ” but they remark, that both in its foliage and in the flowers it differs considerably from that species. 
“It flowers,” say these nur- 
serymen, “in a very dwarf 
state, and is almost always in 
blossom,” an observation con- 
firmed by the continual flower- 
ing, during the summer of 
1849, of a small plant not 
more than a foot and a half 
high, which they sent to the 
Royal Gardens, and from 
which a figure was taken in 
July, 1850. A shrub, a foot 
and a half high, erect, branch- 
ed, smooth. Leaves opposite, 
nearly sos.sile, elliptical-obo- 
vate, acute, evergreen, leathery, 
full glossy green, entire. Sti- 
pules broadly triangular, ob- 
tuse. Pedicels very short, 
axillary, solitary, often oppo- 
site. Ovary long 4 -angled, 

2‘eelled ; 'lells with many 
ovules. Limb of the calyx of 
hnir spreading, leafy, laiicco’ 
late lobes. Corolla white, not 
more than half the leiigtli of 
that of P.iintndijlomj broadly 
fiiimel-shaped, approacliing to 
bell-shaped, 5.ril)bed. Limb 
of five spreading ovate lobes, 
their margins revolute. Fila- 
ments downy in their lower 
half. A tropical shrub with fine glossy leaves and showy white flowers, worthy of a place in every collection of woody 
stove- plants. It grows fre**ly in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould or peat soil. It must be kept in a moist tropical 
stove, the necessary precautions of watering and shading during clear summer sunshine being carefully attended to. 
It is propagated by cuttings placed under a bell-glass, and plunged in moii^ bottom-heat. — Bot, Mwj., t. 4584. 

• 

229. Fortune's Double Yellow Rose. A dociduous lialf-hiivdy scrambling plant, with buff 

semi, double flowers. P'ouud cultivated in China. Introduced by the 1 lortieultural Society. 

This is. a straggling plant, wdth the habit of R. arvcmls^ but with handsomer though deciduous leaves. The branches 
are dull green, strongly defended by numerous short hooked prickles, without setm. Tlie leaves are smooth, in about 
three pairs, bright shining green above, rather glaucous beneath. The flowers arc as large as those of the Common China 
Rose, semi-double, solitary, dull buff, tinged with purple. The petals are loose, and the whole aspect of the flower that 
of a slightly domesticated wilding. The bush looks like a cross between the China Rose and some scrambling species, 
such as our European R, arvenm. That species being however uukiiowii in Asia, the plant before us must have had 
some other origin, concerning which it is fruitless to inquire. In its present state this variety has little claim to English 
notice ; but it may be a good breeder, and would certainly be much liandsumer in a warmer climate than ours. 
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Mr. Foriuiie foiitiiiues to speiik highly of its heauty in China, where it is said to be loaded with buff blossoms ; in 
England, hoWevcr, its wood is easily killed by frost, and it cannot be regarded as being hardier tlian a Tea Rose. — 
Jounml of Ilort, Soc.y vol. vi. 

230. VICTORIA REGIA. 

For many yeara this plant has been allowed to bear the name which was first given to it by an authority which wo 
at least shall not presume to question. Rut some attempts have been lately made at effecting an alteration, which he, to 
whom the high honour was assigned of rendering the plant known under the name of Vlctoi'ia retjla, is bound to resist. 

Sir William Hooker, in announcing his intention of publishing certain plates by Mr. Fitch, in illustration of the 
plant, .speaks of it under the name of Victoria Regin.h. We presume he has been led to do so by trusting to the 
accuracy of a statement made in The Annals of Natural lJUtory for August 111.50, p. 146 ; to which statement attention 
is now requested. The author, IMr. John Edward Gray, a zoological olHcer in the .British Museum, writes thus : — 

“ 'fhis plant has three names very nearly alike, and two of them appear to have originated from errors of the press. 

Mr. Schoinbiirgk, on the 11th of May, 1 1127, sent, through the Geographical Society, a letter to the Botanical 
Society of London, containing the description of this beautiful Water Lily, accompanied by two drawings and a leaf of 
the plant. He proposed to call it Nyinphaa but before the.paper was i*ead it was observed that the plant appeared 

to form a genus intermediate between Nymph a a ainl luiryalc. The paper was slightly altered to make this change, and in 
a Report of the I’rocoedings of the Botanical Society, ^vhich appeared hi the Atheiueuin Jouimal of the of t^epiembery 
1837 (p. 661), Mr. Schomburgk's description is printed entire, as that of a ‘ new genus of Water Lily named Vicforla 
by permission of Her Majesty.’ Mr. Schombnrgk's paper was again read, and his drawings exhibited at the 
Itloeting of the British Association on the 1 1th of September, 18.‘17, by me. and I am reported to have ‘remarked, that 
this splendid plant would form a new genus with characters intermediate hetwceii Nymphaa and Eunjalvy and proposed 
to name it YictorHi Re(jtna:*seo Report in Mag. Zool. and Bot. fur October 1837, vol. ii. ]>. 373. Schomburgk’s 
description, and an engraving of the jilaiit, copied from bis drawing, appeared in the next number of tliat Journal, which 
came out on the 1st of November, 1H37 (vol. ii. p. 441, t‘il>. 1*2). The description was reprinted again, with copies of 
Mr. Schomburgk’s di’awing of tlie jilant and hi.s details of the flower, in the Troceedings of the Botanical Society, p. 44. 
t. 1 & 2. So much for the name Victoria Ikyinay Schomburgk. 

“ In the Magazine of Zoology and Botany, by a inistoko of the engraver, the plate is lettered * Victoria, Rcyalis Schom- 
hurf/hy though the pi'opor name is used in the text. This second name has not been anywhere adopted, in the Index 
to the Atbenajum Journal for 1837, p. vii., under the head of Botanical Society, occurs, ‘ Schomburgk on the Victoria 
rcfjiify p. 661,’ which is evidently an error of the press, as the name in the page referred to is W Rcyiva. 

“ Shortly after the appearance of the (h script ion and figure in the Annals of Zoology and Botany, and after Sir William 
Jardine had returned them, Captain Wa.shingtou, R.N., then Secretary of the Geographical Society, borromd from the 
Botanical Society the original description and drawing of the plant made by Mr. Schomburgk, with the intention of their 
appearing in the Journal of the Geographical Society with Mr. Schomhurgk’s Journal of his Travels. Instead of this being 
done, the papers their loay into the hands of J)r. Lindhy^ who printed, for private di.stributioii, Vwenty-five copies of 
an essay on this plant, entirely derived from Mr. ScUombiirgk’s paper, and illustrated with highly embellished co]iieR of 
Scliomburgk’s drawing. In the essay he adopted the view which had been stated before the Botanical Society and British 
Association, that it formed a genus intermediate between EaryaUi and Nymplnra. (sec Bot. Reg. 1838, p. 11), but lie called 
the plant Victoria regia, thus continuing the error of the printer of the Athemeum. 

“ 111 Miscellaneous Notiee.s attached to the Botanical Register for 1838, p. D — 18, Dr. Lindlcy having been enal)lod 
to examine a specimen of the flower in a bad state, which Mr. Schomburgk had sent home in salt, gave some further 
details, and for the first time puldishcd an account of the j>lant under the above name, and this name has been adopted by 
several succeeding botanists, who have quoted it as V. regia of Liiidley. I think, however, that this account proves that 
the name of Victoria Regina, which received the sanction of Her Majesty, was the one first used and published, and has the. 
undoubted right of indority^ 

The italics are our own ; and we beg the reader’s particular attention to them while comparing with Mr. Gray’s 
statement the following precis of the lett^Ts, &c., relative to this transaction, as they appear in the records of the 
Letter-book of the Geographical Society 

1837, July — Letter received from Mr. Schomburgk, dated Berbicc, lltli May, 1 837, announcing the discovery of, 
a Water Lily on that river, on the 1st of January, 1837, stating that he has sent two sets of drawings 
home, with a reque.st that, if a new genus, he might be permitted to append to it the name of Victoria. 

July , — Three days later, a packet, containing two sets of drawings and descriptions, arrives. 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society communicates on the subject with Sir Henry Wheatley. 

July 26. — Sir H. Wheatley signifies the Queen’s commands that the drawings be sent to thepalaco for inspection. 

July 27. — The President, Sir H. Wheatley, sending drawings, and adding request tliat the flower may bear 
the name Victoria. 

July 2.9. — Sir H. Wheatley to the President, signifying Her Majesty’s pleasure, that the namo of Victoria Regia 
should be affixed to the flower. Drawing returned for the purpose of enabling this to be done. 
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Jvly 30. — Tlio Secretary of the Royal Geographical Socict}|to tho Secretary of Botanical Society, forwarding, 
at tho request of Mr. Schomburgk, one copy of the drawings and descriptions, and adding, tha^as Mr. Schuin- 
burgk was travelling entirely under tho control, and at the cost, of tho Geographical Society, the Council 
were of opinion, tliat whatever drawing he may wish to present to Her Majesty should pass directly to 
tho Queen through the hands of tho Royal Geographical Society, and they will therefore relieve the Botanical 
Society from any further trouble on that account. 

Awj» 1. — Secretary of Royal Geographical Society to Mr. Schomburgk, stating that his drawing had been 
presented to tho Queen, that Her Majesty had accepted tho dedication under tho uamo of VictoHa Reyia, as it 
would prove to be a new genus ; and that it would be placctl in proper train for being suitably published. 

Awj, 3. — Secretary of Royal Geographical Society to Dr. Lindley, traiisinitting the Queen’s copy of the 
drawings, and re<iuesting him to superintend tl« publicatioi 4 of the flow^er, and a correct description of it. 
Also stating, that the Queen had been pleased to accept the dedication of it, and to signify her pleasure that 
it should bear the name of Victoria Riyia, if, as believed, the flower should prove to be an undescribed genus. 

Thus it is manifest that Mr. Gray’s statement is a tissue of mistakes f as he h us, indeed, been subsequently obliged 
to admit in the Annals of Natural History for December last. 1. The plant received the name it bear.s, by Her Majesty’s 
permission, before Mr. Schomburgk’s drawings wore even in the haiuls of the Botanical Society. We may add, that it 
was generally known to the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, and to the numerous visitors that called to see the 
drawings within the first fortnight, by the name of Victoria Rcyia, and by no other ; and that, consequently, Mr. Gray 
might have informed himself of that circumstiince had he made any intpiiry, as we think he was called upon to do, beJbrc 
he ventured to make public a document which the Botanical Society had been oflicially iiiftirmed was forwarded by a 
traveller “entirt‘ly under the control and at the cost of the Geographical Society,” — a tolerably intelligible, altbongh 
courteous hint, which must men would have known how to receive.^ 2. That tho Editor of tlie Athemeiuu, in changing 
tliG words ^ictorki Regina to Victoria Rcgia^ in tlio Index of the^year 1337, did not commit “ an error of the press,” but 
silently corrected one, by employing the name whi<*h he, as a well-informed man, Knew was that by which the plant 
would be in future calk'd. Possibly, too, as a scholar, he saw the absurdity of the name Victoria Reginx. 3. That 
Mr. Schomburgk’a papers did not “find their way into the hands of Dr. Liiidlcy,” as Mr. Gray pretends, but were 
()1Hcially communicated to him for the cxpre.ss purpose of publication, and by tho only Society wliich had any property 
in them. 4. That tho Geograydiical Society couUl scarcely have afterwards borrowed drawings which they already 
possessed, and most certainly did not do so, if they borrowed them at all, for any such j)urpose as Mr. Gray a.sserts. 

But Mr. Gray's inaccuracy does not terminate here. lie says, that Dr. Lindley ado}^tcd his view, that the plant forms 
a genus interineiUatc between Euryalo and Nyinphioa ; and in support of this assertion he quotes the llotanical Register 
for 1 333, p. 1 1. But if tho reader will consult that work, he will find nothing of the sort. Dr. Liudley’s statement, before 
examining the plant personally, and judging merely from Mr. Schomburgk’s drawings, was this : — “ This noble plant 
corresponds with the genus Euryale in tho spiny character of the leaves and stalks, and to a certain e\teiit in the great 
development of ijio former organs ; but it i.s, in fact, most nearly related to Nymphiea itself.” At p. 12, where the 
result is given of an examination of .some decayed flowers, it is stated tluit“ Victoria is (juite distinct from Euryale 
and the whole of the succeeding nbst'rvations arc made for the purpose of showing tliat Victoria is very different from 
Euryale; the last words of the little dissertation referred to being these — “notwithstanding a pri ml facie resemblance to 
Euryale, Victoria is, in fact, more nearly .allied to Nyinpluea.” 

So much for Mr. John Edward (jJray. Another proposal, made by Mr. Sowerby, to cluange the name of Victoria regia 
to that of V. aiiiaziniica, because it now appears that the plant was originally called Rnnjak antazonica^ we do not think 
worth serious consideration. 

231. Gynekium augenteum. Nees. {alias Arundp dioica Sp/raffrl; alias Arundo St'llonna 
ScJtttlfasfj A tall reedy jiereTinial, with harsh serrated leaves, and large erect silky pluiii(\s of flowxrs. 

lielongs to Grasses. Native of Brazil and Montevideo, (i^^ig. 111.) 

• 

This noble plant, now Oiallod the Pampas Grass, in consequence of its inhabiting the vast plains of S. America so named, 
has been introduced within a few years through Mr. Moore, of the Glasiieviii Botanic (Jarden. Althougli but a Grass it 
wir probably form ono of the most useful objects of garden decoration obtained for many years. In stature it rivals the 
Bamboo, being described as growing in its native plains several times as high as a man. The leaves .are hard, wiry, very 
rough at the edge, not half an inch broad at the widest part, of a dull grey green colour, nuieli paler b<dow. Tliey are 
edged by sharp points or teeth, little less hard than the teeth of a file. The flowers appear in panicles from to 2^ feet 
long, resembling those of the common reed, but of a silvery wliiteness, owing to tlieir being covered with very long 
colourless hairs, and themselves consisting of colourless inentbranous glumes and pales. 

According to Prof. Kuuth this species is an Arundo. But to us it appea-rs quite as different from that genus as from 
Gynerium. And although it is by no means ono of the same genus as O, mcrharoidi% yet it may as well preserve 
its common name, faulty though it be, as bo transferred to Arundo, from wdiich it must be expelled. The inflexed hook 
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of its pales is extremely remarkable, and, together with its diuecious character, leads to the inference that it may be a genus 
distinct front either. ^ 

The plant appears to be hardy. The annexed sketch was made in the garden of Robert Hutton, Esq,, of Putney Park ; 
the species exists also in that of the Horticultural Society^ to which it was presented by the Botanic Garden, Glasnevin, 
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[Plate 34.] 

THE ANGLEBEARING LEAF-CACTUS. 

(iniYLLOCACTUS ANGULIGER.) 


A Fine Greenhouse Shrub, with White Flowers, from the West op Mexico, belonging to the 

Order of Indian Figs. 




THE ANOLEBE.tRING CACTUS.— Branches leafy, stiff, 
flat, thick, pinnatifld, the lobes being nearly right-angled 
triangles. Flowers brown without, white within. Sepals 
longer than the petals. Stigmas .0-10. 


PH YLLOC ACTUS ANQULIOEK ; ramis foliaceis rigidis 
planis crassis pinnatifldis, lobis fere rectangulari-triangu- 
laribus, floribus extus fuscis intus candidis, sepalis quam 
petala longioribus, stigmatibus 9-10. 


Phyllocactus anguliger, “ Leinaire, Jardin ficuriitU, 1, 6;” accordmy to tJie Qardemrs' Magazine of Botojny, 


^His noble plant is nearly related to the Cereus crenaius of the Botanical Register, which itself 
stands in close affinity to the Cereus Fhyllanthm of the Botiwiical Magazine, which is very difl’erent 
from the Cactus Fhyllanthus of Linnaeus. Of tlie three, the last is the least showy, but all must 
raiiL among the most striking of the wliitc-flowercd species of this great order. The present opens 
its flowers by day, retains them in beauty and fragrance for several hours, and yields a succession for 
days together ; they are less white than in the other two species, on account of the dark brown tinge 
of the sepals j but, on that very account, the petals, wliich are much sharper pointed than in 
C, crenatus, arc, perhaps, more conspicuously fliir. 

In Hartweg^s meagre account of his Journey to California, this plant is first mentioned a» 
occurring near Matanejo, a village in the west of Mexico, at no great distance from Tepic. 

The vegetation," says this collector, as far as the small village of Matanejo, where we arrived 
in the evening, affords little interest at this season. The copsewood covering the sides of the ravines 
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is composed of deciduous leafless slirubs, only relieved by a giant Cereus, forming a singular tree; 
this generally has a single stem, two or four feet high, by eighteen inches in diameter, when it 
divides into numerous triangular branches, rising perpendicularly to the height of twenty to thirty 
feet. In May it yields a delicious fruit, called Pitaya, when it is much sought after by the natives. 
Leaving Matanejo early the following morning (Jan. 22nd), we soon entered a forest of oaks; here 
I found two species of Epidendrum, an Oncidium, Odontoglossum, and an Epiphyllum, the latter, 
like E. Ackermaimi, inhabiting trees. •Although I have not seen it in flower, yet, judging from its 
broad, deeply-cut leaves, or rather stems, it will prove a valuable acquisition to that interesting tribe 
of plants.^^ — Journal of Horticultural Society, vol. i., p. 184. 

The plant called an Epiphyllum in this extract is what we now represent. It would seem, from 
its being associated with oaks, that it will require no greater protection than a good greenhouse ; and, 
in fact, it proves to be one of the hardier species of Its order. Nevertheless, like others of the leafy 
kind, the atmosphere of a stove is best suited to it while making its growth. 

In deference to the opinion of Prince Joseph of Salm-Dyck, we call this a Phyllocactus rather than 
a Cereus ; for it must be owned that, if such genera as Echinocactus, Mammillaria, and Opmitia, 
deserve to be adopted, because of the peculiar form of their stems, so also must Phyllocactus, whose 
jointed stems are very different from* the uninterrupted stems of the true Cerei. Under the former 
genus are now collected the following additional species, viz., Cerem j)hyllanthoi(les of the Botanical 
Magazine; Epiphyllum Ackermanni of the Botanical llegistcr; Cercu^^ latlfronn of Pleifler; and 
Cactm Pkyllanthm of Linnmus ; to which are to be added two new species of Phyllocactus, viz., 
stempetalus of Salm-Dyck, and grandis of Lcmaire. 

In strict justice, the generic name of Phyllocactus, now employed, and first applied by Link in 
1833, ought to be surrendered for that of Phyllarthrus, proposed by Neckcr in 1791 ; but custom 
and convenience disregard the laws of dogmatists, and refuse to be fettiTcd by maxims which, 
however just and useful in the main, are never to be allowed to bend to expediency. • 

The accompanying drawing was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society last October. 







[Plate 35.] 


THE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA. 


(BANKSIA OCCIDENTALIS.) 


A Greenhouse Shrub, from King George’s Sound, New Holland, belonging to the 

Natural Order of Pboteads. 


i5>ticttnc Cnaratter. 


TITE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA.~A shrub. Branches 
smooth. Leaves long-linear, with spiny teetli beyond 
the middle, veinlcss and white with down beneath. Spike 
long, cylindrical. Bracts broadly triangular, acute, smooth 
at the point, the lowermost long and awl-shaped. Calyxes 
sliri veiling, silky, with the claws downy at the base on the 
inside. Style very long, with a small withered stigma. 
Follicles ventricose, downy, somewhat compressed and 
naked at the point 


BANKSIA OCCIDENTALIS ; fruticosa, ramulis glabris ; 
foliis elongato-liiiearibus, extra medium spinuloso-serratis, 
subtus aveniis niveo-tomentosis ; anicnto elongate, cylin- 
drico, bracteis late triangularibus, acutis, apice glabris, 
infimis elongatis subulatis ; calycibus marcescontibus, 
sericco-puberulis, unguibus bast iiitus pubescentibus ; 
stylo prielongo, stiginate minute sphacelate; foUiculis 
vetitricosis, tomentosis, apice compressiusculo nudis. — 
Mcimcr, 


Banksia occidental is ; 72. Browiiy Prodromua Flor(B N. Hollandiccy 3.92. 


^His shrub, from the west of New Holland, is described by Preiss as growing from 6 to 8 feet high, 
erect, on the sandy peaty grounds, which are overflowed in winter, near Seven Miles Bridge, in 
the Swan Biver Colony. It has been long in gardens, but we had never seen the flowers till they 
were produced in the Glasnevin collection, under the care of Mr. Moore. 

This gentleman describes it as “ an elegant species ; the bush from which the specimen was cut, 
is not above three feet high, with half-a-dozen of such pretty flowers on it as are here represented. The 
seeds from which the plants were produced were presented to the Garden by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who received them from the district of King George's Sound.” 



THE OOCIDENTAL BANKSIA. 

There is some difficulty in distinguishing tliis from the Littoral Banksia, in which also the leaves 
are occasionally verticiUate. Professor Meisner has probably pointed out the essential peculiarities, 
which consist in the branches of the Occidental Banksia being smooth and brown, not downy, in the 
bracts being smooth at the point, and in the calyxes hanging on after flowering instead of dropping 
off. The leaves of the Littoral Banksia are longer, too, and somewhat broader. 

As to the Cunningham Banksia, figured in the Botanical Register under the false name of 
B. littoralis, whose leaves are also somewhat verticiUate, the branches of that species are hairy, and 
the leaves shorter, with scarcely any marginal serratures, unless quite at the point. 
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[PIate 36.] 


THE BLUE VANDA. 

(VANDA CCRrOJLEA.) 


A Stove Epiphyte, from Woods on the Khasya Hills of India, belonging to Orchids. 


£'pcctftc Cibaractrr, 


THE BLUE VANDA. — Leaves distichous, leathery, equal- 
ended, truncate, with a concave notch and acute lateral 
lobes. Spikes close, erect, many- Ho vvercd. Bracts oblong, 
concave, very blunt, membranous. Sepals and petals 
light blue, membranous, oblong, very blunt, flat, with a 
short claw. Lip leathery, deep blue, linear-oblong, obtuse 
at the point with two diverging lobes, thi*ee plates along the 
mid<lle, and a pair of triangular acuiniiiatc lobes at tho 
base. Spur short, blunt. 


VANDA eCKRULEA ; foliia distichis coriaceis apice 
ecqualibus truncatis siiiu concavo loMs lateralibus acutis, 
spicis densis crectis multifloris, bracteis oblongis coiicavis 
obtusissiinis membraiiaceis, sepalis petalisque azureis 
mcnibranaceis oblongis obtusissiinis plaiiis subunguiculatis, 
labello coriaeeo lineari-oblongo apice divorgenti-bilobo 
obtuso per axin trilarnellato laciiiiis basilaribus triangu- 
laribus acuminatis, calcare brevi obtuso. 


Vanda coerulea : QAffith MSS. : Lindl. in Bot. Riy., 1847, sub t. 30. : No. 1284 ninerary Notes, p. 88. 


^His glorious pltiiit, peril «ips tlic noblest of tlie Indian rac(^, was called T' (ludci ccerulcd by Air. Oriffitli, 
• who found it among the Khasya or Cossya Hills, and sent us dried specimens. Its flowers are 
as large as those of Vanda teres, and the foliage is as good as that of Aerides odoratum. It is to he 
regretted that we should have no more exact information as to where it may be found, but we can 
hardly suppose that it could be missed by any plant-collector who might be sent after it into Sylhet. 

“ Tlie leaves of this wonderful jdant are five inches long by nearly one inch wide ; at their end 
they are two-lobed ctiually, and each lobe is sharp-pointed, so that the end looks as if a piece had 
been struck off by a circular punch. The flowers grow in ui)right spikes. A piece of a stem but 
four inches long bears four such spikes, which are from six to nine inches long, and carry from nine 
to twelve flowers. Each dried flower is between tlircc and four inches in diameter, and if allowance 
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TilE BLUE VANDA. 


is made for their having slirunk in drying, they may be estimated as at least a foot in circumference. 
The lip is, as is usual among Vandas, small ; it is barely three-quarters of an inch long, narrow, with 
a short spur and a two-lobed point. Its surface is broken by three deep parallel perpendicular 
plates, and the lateral lobes of the base are triangular and acuminated.’' 

It was thus that one of us spoke of the present plant three years ago. The accompanying plate 
is witness of its arrival, and of the extraordinary beauty that belongs to it. The colour of the 
flowers is of a rich tender lilac, their telture is as delicate as that of Phalasnopsis, and their dimen- 
sions are at least equal to what was stated in the above paragraph. In short the species is a 
dangerous rival of Phalsenopsis itself. 

Its exact residence is now known. Mr. Grifllth tells us that it oceurs near the River 
Borpanee on trees of Gordonia, in the Pine and Oak forests of that region.* I# is, however, 
not a little remarkable that his Journal contains n'o allusion to it ; but w'c find that the district 
produces Bauhinias, Randia, PhyUanthus Emblica, and Sugar canes, aU indications of a tropical 
region. The woods are described as delightful, reminding one of England. The elevation of the 
Borpanee above the sea is 2508 feet; the temperature 74“ ; the neighbouring vegetation Castanca 
(tropical species of course), Kydia, Camellia oleifera. Rhododendron punctatum (whatever that may 
be) and Cuscuta. 

The honour of having introduced this glorious plant belongs to Messrs. Veitch who receiv(‘d it 
from their invaluable traveller Mr. Thomas Lobb. The accompanjing figure does scanty justice to 
it : for although it represents faitlifully the beautiful tender blue of the flowers, it by no means equals 
the magnitude of the wild plant. We have a dried specimen now before us with nine flowers open 
at the same time. 

t 

* Wo transcribe his note upon the plant, as published in his Itinerary, the blunders of the editor and transcriber being 
corrected. " Caule ' altiusculo interdum 2-pcdal, ; foliis distichis loriformibus, canaliculatis, apice profunde et iniequaliter 
emarginatis, quam maxime coriaceis. Kaceinis axillaribus folia longc excedent., ilexuosis, supra bracteis adpressis livido 
maculat.; bract, flonim membranaceis reflexis fuscescent.; fluribus resupinatis niaximis, diametro uncial., pulchcrrimis. 
coerulesceutibus saturatiore colore tcssellatis ; labclli lobis lateral., albis, columnaque alba. Perianth, patentiss. lacin, 
obovat.; sepalis undulatis uti petala ; petalis sepaloque postico paulo xninoribus ; labclli trilobi lobis lateral, den ti form i bus, 
medio emarginato, apice bicalloso tricarinato, calcarc brevi recto. Color cooruloo-purp. Columna albida, nana, basi ad 
junctiouem labell. macula liitea. Anth. simplex. PolUnia 2 complanat. postice hssa ; ciiudicuU latil ; glandula maximS 
trigona. 
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232. Cypripbbidm guitatum. Swartz. A hardy terrestrial Orchid^ with white flowers spotted 
with purple. Native of Northern Russia^ Siberia, and North America. (Rig. 112.) 

This charming plant hevs lately flowered with Mr. Van Houtte, of Ghent. M. Planchon may well call it " une vraie 
perle pour Ics jardins.’* It is one of the most exquisitely beautiful little things imaginable. A diminutive stem, a few 
inches high, with a pair of broad plaited leaves, bears one 
solitary flower as large as a pigeon’s egg, most curiously 
painted withricli deep purple upon a pure white ground. 

This plant has been occasionally received from Russia 
in a living state, but no English gardener has managed 
even to keep it alive. Mr, Van Houtte does not say 
how ho procc(!dc(l ; but since it is clearly cultivable, it 
will bo easy for those who have friends in Canada or at 
Moscow, to procure su{)plicH with which further experi- 
ments may bo tried. We can only say that it grows in 
morasses and bogs.— See IHorc des Serres, t. 673. 

233..CfELOGYXE TRISACCATA. Griffith. All 
Orchidaceous epiphyte from tropical India, with 
large wliitc flowers. Blossomed with Moris. 

Pcscatore. 

C. trisaccata, Griffith (JtlMrary nokSy p. 7*2); 
pseudohulbis clongatis, foliia membranaceis obovato- 
lunceolatia 6-nervii8, racemis recurvantibus, bracteis 
latis ovatis obtuais cucullatis sterilibus carnosis floriferis 
minoribus membranaceis, floribus conniventi-clausia 
basi trisaccatia, petalis linearibus, labelli apice 3-lobi 
lamellis 2 carnosis floxuosis perax in laciniis subserru- 
latis rotundatls minute ciliatis lateralibus rotundatis 
intermedia nanA. bilobA basi dilatatA. 

TlWs plant was purchased last February, at one of Stevens’s sales, by M. Pcscatore, 
in whose fine collection it has lately flowered. M. Luddeman states the pscudo-bnlhs 
to be dilated at the base, much lengthened and narrowed towards the point where 
they are quadrangular ; the leaves to be lanceolate, pointed, and 5 ribbed ; the 
flowers to be arranged 6-8 in nodding racemis, distichous, scarcely expanding except 
at the point, piu’e wliite with the end of the lip sulphur-yellow. This quite agrees 
with Griffith’s statement ; that botanist who found it at Mamloo, in woods, in the 
Khasijah hills, describes it thus : — Pseudohulbis obovato-clavatis ampullaceis ; foliis 
plicatis repandis ; racemis basilaribus a medio pendulis, partis sterilis bracteis carnosis 
adpressis florescontim concavissimis submembranaceis ; pedicellis ovarium exce- 
dentibus ; floribus amplA longitudine conniventi-clausis basi triaaccatis albis ; 
labelli lobo medio cristisq. lutesceiitibus.** 
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234. Epidendrum antenxifeuum. A singular Orchid with inconspicuous long-tailed 
Native of Xalapa. Introduced by ]\1. Queshel. Flowered by M. Pescatore. 

{Fig. 113. a diminished, d magnified.) 

E. antennift^'um (Amphiglottiiun) fuliis corioceis oblongis aentis, pedunculo gracillimo 
apice siibpaniculato, pctalis longissimis filiformibus, labello ovato leviter deiitato basi 
trituberculato. 

This plant was originally found near Xalapa, by Henchman, who brought home a small 
dried specimen without leaves, whieh was given us by the late Mr. George Loddiges* 

Among the plants purchased of M. Qucsnel by M. Pescatore, it was found alive marked as 
a native of Gabon, a place in the province of Rio Janeiro ; but this locality is doubtful. A 
short time since it flowered with the lajt.ter gentleman at Celle St. Cloud, when we were 
favoured i^h a specimen. In many other species of Hie genus, especially among the 
Amphiglot^ there is that tendency to lengthen the petals, of which so striking an example 
was given in the long- tailed Lady’s Slipper (our tab. 9.) ; but in no other known species 
does it occur in anything like the same degree as here ; and it is to be observed that in this 
Epidendrum the lengthening is an after-growth, the petals being straight and short before 
the flowers expand. In the annexed cut the flower at 6 is maj^ified : its real size is that 
of Epidendrum elongatum. 

235. Pachira macrocarpa. Hooker, (alias Carolinca macrocarpa 
Chamisso and SchlechtemlahL) A noble stove tree, witli huge white and 
yellow flowers. Belongs to 8terculiads. Native of Mexir*o. 

The flowers are truly niagiiiflccnt, and yet produced from a young and small plant. As 
a species, it comes very near the P. aqmtica of Aublet, and may probably prove identical 
with it. Of the ordinary size of the native plant wc are ignorant. Our flowering specimen 
had not attained a greater height than four feet. Leaves large, smooth, digitate, with from 
seven to eleven leaflets, which are oblong-ovate, entire, acuminate, cuneate, and tapering 
at the base into a short footstalk. Calyx short-cylindrical, truncated, thick and leathery, 
clothed with minute velvety down, bearing a circle of conspicuous glands at the base. 

Petals full six inches long, linear-strap-shaped, the upper half reflexed, white and smooth 
within, pale greyi.sh or greenish-brown, and slig^itly velvety externally. Staininal tube 
rather short, divided into iiiiiuiucrable parcels, each again divided into eight or ten 
filaments, which are yellow below, the rest deep red. This is a tall tree of rapid growth ; 
and, as it requires the temperature of a stove, it is adapted only 
for growing in lofty hothouses, such as the Palm-house in the 
Royal Gardens, in which a plant has quickly attained tlie height 
of twenty-five feet, and, according to the present rate of growtii, 
will soon double that height. In our cultivation it appears to 
have no season of rest. It will grow freely in any kind of light 
loam, kept in a proper state of moisture . — Botanical Mayazim , 
t. 4549. 

We are at a loss U> know what it is intended that this 
plant should be called. At the head of the article in the 
« Botanical Magazine” it is named Par/n’ra lonyi/oUa, — hwt 
this is tran.slated long-^^o/rcret/ ; an<l tlien it is immediately 
afterwards styled P. macrocarpa. We presume, however, that 
the latter is what is meant. 

236. IIydromkstus maculatus. Scheidweiler, 

A yellow flowered sfovc sliriib, belonging to the 
order of Acantliads. Native of Mexico. Introduced 
by Messrs. Lowe & Co. 

Is really a liand.some plant, with very glossy leaves, bright 
yellow flowers, and a singularly shining imbricated spike of 
large bracts, from which the flow'crs spring. An under-shrub, 
with terete purplish branches, and opposite, large, very glossy, 


flowers i 
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ovate or ovate-lanccoIate^ entire leaves. Bracts broad-ovate^ keeled, bright green, imbricated like the scales of a 
cone, but in four rows. Corolla protruded much beyond -the bracts. Tube narrow, funnel-shaped, a little inflated, 
yet laterally compressed at the mouth ; limb large, two-lipped ; lips spreading : upper one two-lobed, the lower three- 
lobed, all the lobes emarginate. Stamens four, included. — Bot. Mag, t. 4556. 

237. PosoQUEEiA FORMOSA. Plajickou, {alias Stannia formosa Karsten), Avery fine stove 
plant, from the Caraccas, with long white flowers. Belongs to Cinchonads. Introduced by M. Karsten. 
Flowered by M. Van Houttc. (Fig. 114.) o ^ 

A fine tree, from the virgin forests of the mountains of Tovar, at the elevation of 5000 to 6000 feet above the sea. It 
grows from 12 to 20 feet high. Its leaves are broad, oblong-lanceolate, wavy, leathery like a laurel. The flowers are 
H to 4 inches long, pure white, slender- tubed, and highly fragrant. When in fruit it is said to resemble an apple tree. 
Nearly related to tlio Gardenias, as which it requires the same cultivation . — Flore dee Sein'ca, t. 587. 


238. Oncidium luridum atratum. Lindley. 
A handsome orchidaceous Epiphyte, from 

with rich crimson flowers. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

Whether or not O. luridum is really a more variety of 
the Carthagena Oneid becomes more and more doubtful as 
our knowledge of such plants extends. In the present 
iiistaiiee it is unnecessary to open that question, the plant 
now mentioned being undoubtedly a very fine form of the 
lurid Oncid, whatever the relation of the latter to the 
Carthagena Oncid may finally prove to be. With the 
habit of the common form of the species this combines 
flowers smaller than usual, very flat, with olive and rose- 
coloured sepals and petals, and a rich crimson lip furnished 
at the base with .5 purple-black tubercles, four of which 
surround the fifth ; of these tubercles the central and two 
anterior arc oblong and simple, the two posterior are con- 
cave, or almqst kidney-shaped, with the concavity back- 
wards. The wings of the column are oblong truncated 
fleshy bodie.s attached by the narrowest end. It is a fine 
variety, in some respects like the purple-lipped Oncid 
{O. hceinafochihini)^ and requiring the same treatment as 
O. luridum itself . — Journal of Jlort, Soc,^ vol. vi. 

239. Adenostoma fasciculata. Hooker and 
Amott, A hardy, hcath-like evtirgreen bush, with 
small white flowers. Belongs to Iloseworts. Native 
of California, Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. 

A small heath-liko bush, with erect weak branches. 
Leaves linear, sharp. pointed, concavo-convex, arising in 
fascicles from the axil of primordial leaves of the same 
^m, but dying early and leaving behind a pair of spine- 
poiifled stipules ; in this arrangement they may he com- 
pared to Berberries and similar plants. Flowers white, 
small, in terminal panicles, with much the appearance of 
the Alpine Spireea. The leaves of the cultivated plant 
continually evince a tendency to become 2- or 3-lobed near 
the point. It is said to grow 2 feet high, in open exposed 
places near Monterey. In point of beauty it is inferior to 
the worst of the Spireeas, and is a mere botanical curiosity. 
Whether it is hardy or not has not been at present ascer- 
tained . — Journal of HorU Soc,, vol. vi. 
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240. Centhosollnia glabra. Bentham. A hothouse plant from La Guayra, Mith pale yellow 
fringed flowers. Belongs to Gesnerads. Introduced at Kew. Flowers in autumn. ♦ 

A plant imported through Mr. Wagener, a German collector. It forms a stove plant, and keeps up a succession of 
flowers witli us through the autumnal and early winter months. We submitted the figure to Mr. Bentham for 
his opinion, as ho had paid much attention to the family to which it belongs, and has published the result of his 
observations in the 5th volume of tlie < London Journal of Botany,’ p. 357, &c. That gentleman considers the plant as 
clearly constituting a second species of his new genus Centrosolenia (1. c., p. 362). Decaisne’s Tmhanthe^ since published, 
probably in the ‘ Revue Horticole,’ for 1B48, he believes to be identical with Centrosolenia. If so, it must give place to the 
latter name, which appeared in 1846, and consequently has the right of priority. An erect plant, with a succulent reddish- 
brown, terete stem, a foot or more high. Leaves succulent, smooth, the lower ones six to eight inches long, opposite ; each 
pair singularly unequal in size, one being small, lanceolate, and acuminate ; the other large, ovate, tapering at the base into a 
stout petiole, and acuminate at the apex ; the margin serrated. Corolla tubular, enlarged upwards, projected below into a 
short obtuse*Bpur, the whole tube about an inch and a half long, clothed outside with a short thin down, the limb divided 
into five broad short lobes, of which the three lower are fringed with long thread-like laciniu) ; in8i<le of the corolla 
smooth. Annular disc nearly obsolete, with a largo posterior glafid. (Mr. Fitch represents two glands, — one anterior, 
the other posterior, and of nearly equal size.) Ovary wholly supeyor, with two lamelliforin, bipartite, parietal placentm. 
Style smooth, thick, somewhat clavate, with the stigmatic extremity rarely emarginate. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4552. 

241. Thuxbfiigii. Sleiold. A prostrate animal, witli small purple flowers. Native 

of Japan. (Fig. 115.) 

An annual, with, hairy prostrate stems ; leaves long-stalked, with long spreading hairs, rather fleshy, 5-lobcd, flat, 
the lower lobes much the smallest, the others 3-lobcd, and slightly serrate. Peduncles 2 ‘flowered, longer than the leaves. 
Petals deep purple, undivided, obovate, larger than the mucronatc sepals. Probably the G. palanirc of Thunberg. A 
mere wx*cd. 

21:’. EcjiixocActusVisnaga. Hooker. 

[aliasi? E. iiigens Z/fccariul.) A noble 
plant from Mexico, belonging to the 
Natural Order of Indian Figs (Oaetacese). 

Flowers bright yellow, produced at Kew. 

Of this singular species, Sir William Hooker 
gives the following account : — “ One of the most 
rtni.arkable plants in the Cactus-house of the 
R(»yal Gardens of Kew, and that wliicli eliiefly 
attracts the attention of strangers, is the subject 
of the ])n.*scnt itlate. It bears the name of F/V 
mga with us ( means a tooth-pick among 

the Mexican settlers, and the plant is so called 
becau.se that little instrument is commonly made 
of its spines), and under that name, believing it 
to be a new species, we had described it, and it 
w'as figured in the lUvsirated News for 1846. I 
had, at one time, been disposed to refer the spectwh^ 
to the EchinocactiLs imjms^ of which a brief and 
most unsatisfactory character is drawn up by 
Pfeiffer (for Zuccariui does not appear to have 
noticed it) from some * dried flowers,’ and a living 
specimen < six inches high ; ’ but it can scarcely 
he that, for the angles of the plant are said to 
be eight, the aculei nine in a cluster, and the 
petals obtuse. Our plate represents a very 
diminished figure of a specimen, unfortunately 
no longer exi.sting, but which, in 1846, was an 
inmate of our Cactus-house, and apparently in 
high health and vigour. Its height was nine feet, and it measured nine feet and a half in circumference, its weight a ton. 
After a year of apparent health and vigour, it exhibited symptoms of internal injury. The inside became a putrid mass, 
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and the eruHt, or shell, fell in with its own woiglit. Otlier lesser ones were already, and are still, in the collection ; and 
the^one, from which one small flowering portion is represented of the natural size, weighs seven hundred and thirteen 
pounds, its height is four feet six inches, its longitudinal circumference ten feet nine inches, and its transverse ditto eight 
feet seven inches, its ribs amount to forty-four. All our plants were procured with great labour, and sent many huudi*ed 
miles, over the roughest country in the world, from San Luis Potosi, Mexico, to the coast, for shipping, and presented to 
the Royal Gardens by Fred. Staines, Esq. It flowera through a good part of the year, but, in comparison with the bulky 
trunk, tho blossoms are quite inconsiderablo and void of beauty.” The summit of the trunk is crowned with a dense mass 
of tawny wool, concerning wliich it is remarked, that ** this wool covers the whole ertmn of the plant, and is a few inches 
deep, niid we are much mis- * • 


lakoii if it is not a tuft of this 
substance, taken from an £chi- 
noca tits Vimar/ay which coii- 
slitutcH that botanical curiosity 
from Mexico, long in the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Lambert 
(now at the British Museum), 
known under tlic name of the 
‘ Muff Cachus.* A small quan- 
tity taken off the plant may, 
by handling and admitting air 
within the .sta^dcy be distended 
to a considerable size. An 
entire inass from a good-sized 
plant, thus treated, might bo 
made to assume the cylindrical 
form of the specimen alluded 
to.” — Hot. Matj.y t. 

21^3. Ac’omtum sinlnse. 
Sle/jol(l. A lianly plant of 
tlic order of Crowfoots, 
llowi'i’s deej3 violet, ap- 
peiiriiig ill# flic autumn. 
Native of Japan. (Fig. 
110 ; a represents a tlower 
of A. aufamnale by way of 
contrast.) 

We have now two perfectly 
distinct autumnal Asiatic 
Monkshoods in cultivation ; 
one the A. iiutumnalc, tho other 
Siebold’s A. sh/cuse. 'J’he latter 
forms a stem from one and a 
half to two feet high, slightly 
downy, round, with regularly 
5-partcd leaves, tho segments 
%|jj|Which are incised, marked 
a deep middle vein, and 
recurved a little ; the flowers 
few, deep violet, on woolly and 
^daiidular peduncles ; tho hel- 
met hemispherical^ with no 



visible peak. former is 

similar in foliage, except that the lobes of tlie leaves are much longer, and quite falcate, the flowers larger, in a clo» 
erec laceme, pale violet, with a pubescent stalk, and a more compressed helmet, with a long curved peak. (Thi 
IS not shown at a, in consequence of the foreshortening.) Either of them may be the A. Napcllm of Thunberji 
oti aie ( i^tinguished from the A* japonicum by the deep falcate divisions of the leaves, an<l long racemes of floweri 
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They aro very useful autunui plants, are quite hardy, but worth a greenhouse, in which, in England, they are seen to 
most advantage. The specimen figured is a very small one. Wo have one before us from Prof, De Vriese, with a 
branched infioresceuce, and ciglit fioivers open at once. 

244. Ohnituajuum striatulum. {ali^s Ornithoclulus striatulus Hort. Calcutta An Indian 
epiphytal Orchid of little beauty. Flowers yellow with a wliite lip. (Fig. 117.) 

Ohnitharium. Caulescens, foliis distichis. Flores spicati, resupinati, clausi, carnosi. Sepala latetalia basi im& 
connata, cum labello parallela, dorsale paulo sejuiictum. Petala conformia. Labcllum liberum, unguiciilatum, 
caruosum, a basi sagittate cuniculatum. Colunyia s^miteres, brevis, stigmate verticali. Pollinia *2, solida, caudiculti obovatu, 
glandule triangular], rostello refiexo. 

O. striatulum, Sepala et Petala obtusa, carnosa, lutea, maculis quibusdam intc^rius. Labellum spongiosum, candidum, 
oblongum, rugosum, minutissiine scabruni, apice appendice sphierico cavo atropurpureo auctum, intra cuniculuiii lecve. 

Of this curious little plant, which fiowered last October with W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., of Nonsuch Park, we liave only 
seen a few flowers. They were about as large as those of the Egertoii Odontoglot, arranged along a slender narrow 
racliis. The petals and sepals were waxy-yellow, with a few bars of I'ed inside. Tlio lip was white with a few violet 
stains and a deep purple round knob at the end, giving the flower ‘the aj^pearanco of concealing within it a tiny bird with 
a white body and purple head. Mr. Carson, the gardener at Nonsuch Park, gives us the following account of it : — 

<‘The Ornithochilus striatulus came from India in the autumn of 1847, sent by Dr. M‘Clellaud of the Botanical 
Garden, Calcutta, and was so named and labelled in the invoice. In habit it has a resemblance to Camarotis atropurpurea 
in its slender stem, with an abundance of aerial roots, yet the leaves are much larger ; they are flat, fleshy, disposed in 
two oppo.site uniform rows, of a pale green colour, notched at the end, about five inches long by one and a half broad, 
and not unlike small leaves of Aerides odoratum. The plant is epiphytal, sending out at every joint its slightly 
tortuous tail-like flower spikes, some of which are above a foot in length. Although the plant is small, not more than 
six inches in height, it is remarkable that after one flower-spike has grown eight or ten inche.s, another pushes from the 
under aide of it, so that it produces two spikes from the same point. I think it must prove an interesting plant in the 
Orchid-house from its very singular appearance.’' 

VVe have never seen this in any of the numerous Indian collections which have come into our possession, nor can wo 
trace the name by which it was received. It is certainly no Ornithochilus, whether the plant so named by Dr. Wallich 
be retained a.s a distinct genus or merges in Aerides ; nor does it seem referable to any other published genus. From 
Arhynchium, Camarotis and the like, its simple pollenmasses and uuguiculato lip clearly separate it. 1 1 can ho no Micropera, 
because of its ungiiiculato lip, short ro.stel, See . ; nor do we find among the species referred to Saceolabiuiii anything that 
approaches it at all nearly. In the following cut, a represents a flower seen in front ; and b the same from the side, both 
magnified ; c is the lip and column deprived of the sepals and petals ; d is the lip only seen from above ; e the column ; 
and / tlie pollen-apparatus. 



245. Astrapjea viscosa. 3weeL \alias Dombeya Amelice Guillemin.) A soft sticky-leaved 
stove plant, with clusters of white and pink flowers. * Belongs to Byttneriads. Native of Madagascar. 
Introduced in 1823. (Fig. 118.) 

a noble plant or tree, thirty feet in height, as now seen in the great stove of the Royal Gardens of Kew, with a large 
rounded head of copious branches, and dense foliage, studded, in the spring mouths, with numerous snowball-liko heads of 
flowers, each flower stained with a deep blood-coloured eye. The flowers have a honey-like smell. The young herbaceous 
branches and nascent leaves, accompanied by large, cordate, afterwards deciduous stipules, are exceedingly viscid. Leaves 
on long stalk.s, the largest a span and more long, heart-sliaped, roundish, five-angled (the smaller on^Pthree-angled), the 
angles or lobes acuminate, the margins serrated. The young flower-head is clothed by largo deciduous bracteas, and at the 
base of the head three or four such bracteas form an imperfect involute. These bracteas disappear on the full expansion 
of the many flowers into a globose head, four inches and more in diameter. Sepals ovate, acuminate, hairy externally. 
Petals five, twisted broad- wedge shaped, pure white, the base deeply dyed wdth crimson. Staminal tube urceolate, bearing 
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five perfect short Btameiie^ and five long sterile fila- 
meiits. Style divided 4at tlie top into five refiexod 
branches. This is a tree, of quick and robust growth* 
soon arriving at a height tluit renders it unsuitable 
for hothouses of the ordinary dimensions. In the 
Royal Gardens it has rapidly attained the height of 
upwards of twenty feet ; but, as it branches freely, it 
may, with nmnagement, be kept witliin bounds by 
frequently cutting back the leading shouts. It grows 
readily in light loam, and should be rather freely 
supplied with water, as its numerous fibrous roots 
take it up very quickly, and the size and texture of 
its leaves present a large and free evaporating sur- 
face. It is easily increased by cuttings, planted under 
a bell-glass, the pot being plunged in bottom-heat. — 
liot. Mttij. t. 4.544. • 

246. I'lilcziEUATUEOJUES. SwaHz. {aliai 
Erotcum theoidi's Swartz.) A groen-liouse 
slirub from Jamaica, with the aspect of a tea- 
plant. Klon crs white. Belongs to Tlieads. 
Blossomed at Kew in Septetuher. (Eig. 119.) 

A Jamaica shrub or small tree, inhabiting, the 
higher mountains of that island, and remarkable 
for its very near resemblanc(‘, both in the 



leaves and fiowers, to the black tea of China. 
Dr. M‘Fadyen inhirins us, in his useful 
* Flora of Jamaica,’ that the leaves are 
astringent, and in taste resemble those of the 
green tR^a. A smooth shrub four or five feet 
high in our stove ; in Jamaica, it attains a 
height of t\»*nfy feet. Leaves alternate, on 
short stnlk.s, leathery, very dark green, dlip- 
tical-laneeolato, acute, serrated. Peduncles 
all solitary, axillary, curved down, single- 
flowered. Flower an inch and a half across. 
Caly.x bibrncteolate at the base, five-sepaled ; 
sepals i»**oad ovate, acute, green, margined 
with red. Petals cream- white, obcordate. 
Stamens numerous, attached to the base of 
the petals. Anthers oblong, opening by two 
pores, furnished with a tuft or pencil of hairs 
at the back. Fruit a berry, the size of a 
small cherry, globose, purple, juicy, three- or 
four-celled. Although not a showy plant, its 
neat evergreen habit renders it worthy of a 
place ill general collections. It resembles 
^well-known ArdUia crenulatay but grows 
luxuriantly ; as, however, it bears 
cutting back, it may be kept to a proper size, 
and will form a neat bush. It should be 
grown in a moderate stove tempemture, and- 
will thrive in any kind of light loam, water 
being freely given it during dry weather in 
summer. It is readily propagated by cuttings, 
planted in sand, under a bell-glass, and 
plunged in a moderate bottom-heat 
Mag. t 4546. . 
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247. Didymocarpus crinita. Jach. {alias Ileuckclia crinita Sprctigel.) A yellow-flowered 
herbaceous plant from Malacca, with dark green haves purple beneath. Beloiigs to Gcsneiads. 
riowers at Kew in August. 


A lorely plant, its beauty rather depending on the leaves (whieh have 
a rich velvety hue, as well as a richness of colour , especially beneath) 
than upon anything striking in the flowers. The latter are pale yellow 
white with us (Jack says, in their native country suffiised y ith blush), 
and they contrast well with the dark foliage. We pos.sess, in our her- 
barium, fine native specimens, gathered by Mr. Thomas Lobb at Singapore, 
given to us by Mr. Veitch (No. 311 of Lobb'a collection), and we find, 
too, tliat tliis distinguished cultivator exhibited powering plants at the 
Horticultural Society’s Rooms in June, 11147. Stem erect, scarcely a span 
high, densely shaggy with purplish hairs. Leaves opposite, broad-lanceo- 
late, acute, finely dentato-aerrate, all over hairy, above dark coppery green 
with a velvety lustre, beneath rich purple-red, penninerved, nerves pro- 
minent beneath. Corolla funnel-shaped, veiitricose below the bro.ad 
spreading five-Iobed white lip, yellow, with the tube two inches long.. ^ 
Should be cultivated in a warm stove, in a temperature such as is suited 
to tropical Orchidacccey GasneriaccaHy and other sub-epiphytal plants, that 
require a warm and moist atmosphere during their season of growth. 

It appeal's to be of dwarf growth, and produces short la^ral shoots from 
amongst the leaves, which strike root readily when ti'cated as cuttings. 
— Bot. Mag,j t. 45.54. 

We fear that cultivators will he disappointed who expect to find mwe/t 
heaaty in this plant beyond what belongs to the foliage, which is very 
handsome. 

248. Calceolaria ai-ha. Ruiz awl Pavon. A shrubby 
white-flowered slender plant, from Chili. Introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch & Co. blowers in July. (Fig. 120.) 

A slender, siiiootli, viscid shrub, with linear loaves arched downwards, 
and furnished with di.stant simple teeth at the edge. The fiowers are pure 
white, and form loose thyrso-like panicles. The lower lip of the corolla is 
nearly spherical. In a genus the species of which are so generally either 
yellow or purple, a white- flowered species is a horticultural acquisition. 
The present, if well cultivated, i.s one of the prettiest greenhouse slirubs 
of raotlern introiluction, and may be expected to find much favour among 
• gardeners. Exce])t in colour, it is very like the yellow-flowered 
C7. thyrdifioray from the same country. 
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Beallii. No. 10, fig. 2 
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Ceanotlius denUtus. Plate 4 

— papillosus. No. Ill, fig. 50 

— rigidus. No. 112, fig. 51 
Centradenia floribuuda. No. 120 
Centrosolenia glabra. No. 240 
Cephair^xus Fortuni. No. 85, fig. 34 
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Clematis indivisa. No. 38, fig. 1*2 
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Cupressus funebris. No. 79, fig. 31 
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Cycnoches barbatuiii. No. 72 

— Pescatorei. No. 174 
Cynara acaulis. No. 95, fig. 40 
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— guttatura. No. 232, fig. 112 

— enumeration of certain 
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Cyrtochilum leucochilum. No. 162 

Daphne Hodtteana. . No. 221 
— Lagetta. No. 60, fig, 24 
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^ No. 221 

Delphinium Aeoiiiti. No. 217, fig. 106 ^ 
Dendvobe, the transparent. Plate 27 ^ 
Dcndrobium candiduiu. Jfo, 99, fig. 41 

— crepidatum. No. 99, fig. 45 

— Egertonite. No. 99, fig. 44 

— mesochlorum. No. 99, fig. 43' 

— palpcbrm. No. 82 
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— enumeration of the whole 
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Diiintliu.s erucntuB. No, 1 66, fig.' ^0 
Didymocarpus crinitus. No, 24^ 


Diporidium atropurpureum. No. 182, 
fig. 87 

Dipteracanthus spcctabilis. No. 113, 
fig. 52 

Dodecathcon integrifolium. No. 128 
Dombeya Ameliaa. No. 245 
Donia speciosa. Plate 10 
Donkelaarif^fioribundai) No. 120 
Dossinia marmorata. No. 19 
Dracsena javanica. No. 227 
Dr^mionia grandifiora. ^^o. 1 38, fig. 64 

— dWstata. No. 61, fig. 25 

EcUEANDIA TBRNIFLORA. No. 168, fig. 81 
Eckinocactus ohrepandus. 'No. 158 

— rhodophthalmus. No. 3 

— Visna^«. No. 242 
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fig. 113 
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— enumeration of certain spe- 
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Eria acervata. No. 222 
Erica elegantissiina. No. 50. 

Eriocnema sDneum. No. 41 
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Erotcum theoides. No. 246 
Erythrina erythrostachya. No. yfO 
Erythrostemon Gilliesii* Plate 28 
Espeletia argent^. No. 130 ^ 

Eoerido baj^uioides. No. 28 
I Eugenia brasiliensis. No. 154 

I FrANCISCBA EXIMIA. No. 209 
I Fischeria Martiana. No. 46, fig. 17 
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Fritillaria ^llxdiflora. No. 7 i 

^^'uchsia^gricaus. No. 59, fig. 23 | 
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Geranium Thunbergii. No. 241, fig. 115 
Gesnera breviflora. N’o. 101 
— Seemanni* No. 101 


Gonolobus Martianus. No. 46, fig. 17 
Gordonia javanica. No. 189, fig. 98 
Grammanthes gentianoides. No. 25, 
fig. 7 

Griffinia Liboniana. No. 73 
Gueldres Rose, the crimped. Plate 29 
Gynerium argenteum. No. 231, fig. Ill 
Gynoxys fragrans. No. 115, fig. 54 

Hakea cucullata. No. 179, fig. 85 
Hedychiiim chrysoleucum. No. 159, 
fig. 77 

Helianthemum scoparium. No. 20 
Heliconia angustifolia. No. 68 
lleiickelia crinita. No. 247 
Hippeastrum (AnmryllisJ robustum. 
No. 164 

Hoya coriacea. No. 1 1 6, fig. 65 

— ovalifolia. Plate 23 

— pallida. Plate 23 

— purpureu-fiisca. No. 117, fig. 56 
Iluntlcya Candida. No. 58, fig. 22 
Hydromestus maculatus. No, 236 
Hymenocallis Borkiaiia. No. 198 
Hypocyrta gracilis. No. 173, fig. 83 

Il.EX CORNUTA. No. 64, fig. 27 

— japoniea. No. 1 0, fig. 2 

— nftcrocarpa. No. 65, fig. *28 
Isoloma breviflora. No. 10] 

Ixora laxifiora. No. 129' 

aalkifolia. No. 161 

— 

JoNESiA Aboca. Plate 32. 

Juniperus sphuerica. No. 88, fig. 35 
— uvifera. No. 80, fig. 32 

Kennedta speciosa. Plate 10. 

Lagetta lintearia. No. 60, fig. 24 
Lady’s-slipper, the long-tailed. Plato 9 
Lardizabala blternata. No. 44, fig. 18 
Leelia grandis. No, 91, fig. 38 
Leptospermum scandens. No. 36 
Libooedrua chi^msis. No.-fil,' fig. * 

— tefil^agona. No. 80, fig. u2 
Lilium WiiUichianum. No. 169,. fig. 82 
Limonm scandens. No. 156, fig. 75 
Linum grandiflorum. No. 39, fig. 13 
LisiantlifiB Princope. Nq. 134, fig. 61 
Lithospermum erectum. No. 157, fig. 
76 

' Lonioera tatarlca, var. punicea. No. 223, 
LuVunga scandens. No. 156, fig. 75 







